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Of flattery. 


SIR, | TOES 3. 
F LATTERY #« a poiſonous and pernicious 
| weed, which grows and prevails every where, 
but moſt where it does moſt harm; I mean in courts, 
If few dare ſpeak the truth to their ſuperiors, how. ſhall 
he who has no ſuperiors ever come tu know the 
truth? Perhaps there was never an inſtance in the 
world, where a prince was told the ſincere truth in 
every thing which concerned him to know, by any ſer. 
vant of his. Truth is of a plain, unalterable nature, 
and cannot be moulded into Faſhionable ſhapes ; truth 
is therefore uufit to be a courtier : but falſbood, be- 
ing the creature of the imagination, is capable of 
bearing all modiſh and pleaſing forms ; falſhood is 
therefore an agreeable gueſt in palaces. To illuſtrate 
this, endleſs examples * be brought; but unfor« 
Vor. II. 
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tunate princes are the moſt pregnant examples. Gal- 
ba, when he had loſt all, and nothing remained to 


not one about him to teil him his condition and dan- 
ger; fo cruelly diſhoneſt were his ſervants! Their 
flattery prevented the meaus of his preſervation. 
They therefore were the firſt murderers of their 
maſter. | 

Nothing more- is neceſſary in order to be flatter- 
ed, than to be uppermoſt. Galba was hated for his 
avarice, and deſpiſed for his age and ſeverity ; yet, 


and particularly of ſenators and gentlemen, addreſſed 
him to put Otho to death, and to baniſh all his ac- 
complices : and a rumour being ſpread, that Otho was 
ſlain, the ſame ſet of flatterers ran to the palace with 
noiſy congratulations, and deceitfully complained 
that fate had ſnatched the uſurper from their ven- 
geance. 

What marks were here of loyalty to Calba's per- 
ſon, and of zeal and firinneſs to his intereſt ! yet in 
ſo ſmall a ſpace as two hours after, Otho's power 
having prevailed in Rome, ©tho had their hearts and 


- * manded of him with the ſame importunity that the 


the ſame men. 1 "£9 
A mela..choly leſſon of the vile fraudulency of flat- 
terers, and of the blindneſs. of princes who truſt in 
them! Even Calba, who was thought proof againſt 
flatterers (advenſis blandientes incorruptus) was de- 
ceived by them. | | 12 
The Sieur Amelot de la Houſſaye, from whom many 
of theſe obſervations are taken, ſays truly, that moſt 
princes are better armed againſt fear than againſt flat- 
tery: terrors animate them, and threats whet their 
courage; but flattery ſoftens their minds, and core 
rupts their manners; it makes them negligent and 


him but his life, which he was alſo ſoon to loſe, had 


in complaiſance to an emperor, multitudes of people, 


their acclamations in turn, and Galba's death was de- 


death of Otho had been demanded of Galba, and by 
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idle, and forget their duty. Cerrupta mens afſiduis 
adulationibus, ſays Tacitus of Domitian. Beſides, miſ- 
taking flattery for complaiſance (which is a ſign of 
affection) they think that thoſe who flatter them love 


them, and from that deluſion come to truſt and em- 


ploy their moſt dangerous enemies. He further ſays, ' 
that Philip the ſecond of Spain was wont to interrupt 
thoſe who went about to flatter him, by ſaying to 
them roundly, Ceaſe trifling, and tell me what it con- 
cerns me to know : words worthy of all princes, who are 
never entertained by their flatterers but with things uſe- 
leſs or pernicious. If princes never heard any thing 
but what they ought to know, they would never hear 
flatterers. | 
Flattery is a falſe and ſelfiſh thing, begot only b 

fear or favour ; and having itſelf only in view, it ob- 
{erves no rule of equity or merit, but praiſes and ca- 
lumniates, juft according as men are exalted or de- 
preſſed, Mezeray tells us, that as long as Henry 
the third of France built magnificent monaſteries, and 
Plunged himſelf into monkiſh devotions, ill- becom · 
ing his dignity, the monks revered him as a faint, 
and called him one : but no ſooner was the religi- 
ous and ſeditious league formed againſt him, bus thoſe - 


godly ingrates loaded him with all the reproaches 


and ill names that they could deviſe; tyrant, hy po- 
crite, murderer, and abominable, were the titles which 
they gave him ; and at laſt they butchered him as a - 
heretic: ſo eaſily can flatterers make one and the 
ſame man a god or devil; and fo true is it that flat- 


terers love no man, and only court the fortunes of 


men. Flattery is venal, and always goes to the beſt 


- bidder; and it is ſervile, and always crouches moſt 


to thoſe who are uppermoſt, let them be what they 

will: Adulationi fœdum crimen ſervitutis ineſt. Moſt 

of the evil that princes commit, comes from the leſ- 

fons and complaiſance of flatterers; and to ſuch moſt 

princes have owed their ruin: few princes would 
| A 2 
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have done what many of them did, if their falſe 
friends had not told them that they might do what 
they would : we have had many inſtances of this at 
home, and there have been more abroad. It would 
be a great advantage to princes, if they would fre- 
member that there never was a prince in the world 
but was flattered, and never a prince but was hurt 
by flattery, and many utterly undone by it. It has 
made good princes bad, and bad worſe: by flat- 
tery they have been brought to think themſelves 
more than men, and to act worſe than brutes; and, 
in fine, to live and die as beaſts of prey live and die, 
in blood. Their flatterers having made them worſe 
than men, adored them like gods: but, as Pliny ſays, 
Principum exitus docuit ne a diis quidem amari niſi quos 


 Somines ament. | 


Their buſineſs is to tell their great patron what 
pleaſes him, though it deſtroy him; and when they 
have deprived him of all. his friends, his innocence, 
his felicity, and his poſſeſſions, they leave him too; 
or, having ruined his fortune, they take away his life, 
which is their laſt and beſt civility :: for flattery ends 
ever in ingratitude, and often in treaſon ; and for 
princes to be often diſtreſſed by thoſe whom they 
have obliged moſt, is nothing new. 

Flattery is always great, in proportion as its-patrons 
are bad. And therefore Pliny obſerves, that thoſe em- 
perors who were moſt hated, were likewiſe moſt 
flattered; for he ſays, that diſſimulation is more 
< ingenious and artful than ſincerity, ſlavery than li- 
* berty, fear than love.“ Hence flattery is a ſign of 
ſervitude, and inconſiſtent with equality, and with 
liberty, the offspring of equality. It is indeed one 
of the purpoſes of flattery to make men worſe; 
it gains by corruption, and lives upon credulity, folly, 
and vice. It is particularly at perpetual enmity with 
truth; and flatterers are like liars, not to be believed 
even when they ſpeak truth. I have ſomewhere heard 
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flatterers compared to thieves, who break into houſes 
by night ; the firſt thing that they do, is to extinguiſh 
the lights: ſo flatterers, when they have beſet a prince, 
or any other great man, never fail to keep far from 
him all light and information. | 

Flattery is cruel, and gives bloody counſels ; and 
flatterers are conſtant and mercileſs calumniators : eve- 
ry word which they do not like, is a libel ; every ac- 
tion that diſpleaſes them, is treaſon or ſedition : where 
there are no faults, they create them. The crimes ob- 
jected to the honeſt and excellent TEraſea Petus, were 
ſuch as theſe : * That he had never applauded Nero, 
“ nor encouraged others to applaud him; that when 
** the ſenate were running into all the extravagancies 
of flattery, he would not be preſent, and therefore 
had not been in it for three years; that he had ne- 
« yer ſacrificed for Nero's. charming voice; that he 
* would never own madam. Poppœa for a goddeſs, 
« ſhe who had been Ners's miſtreſs, and was then 
* his wife; that he would not vote that a gentleman 
«. who had made fatyrical verſes upon Nero ſhould be 
put to death, though he condemned the man and: 
& his libel ; but he contended that no law made the 
« offence capital; that they could not, without ſcan» 
te dal, and the imputation of cruelty,. puniſh with 
« death, an offence for which the laws had already: 
*« provided a puniſhment that was milder.” Theſe 
were the honourable and virtuous crimes of that great: 
and good man; but they were then. high treaſon, 
and coſt him his. life. Memorable are the words of. 
Philip de Comines, ſpeaking of court. flatterers: If a ſix- 
«« penny tax be to be raiſed, they cry it ought by all 
e means to be a twelve-penny one. If the prince be 
« offended with any man they are directly tor hang- 


cc 


ing him. In other inſtances, they maintain the 
“ ſame character, Above all things, they adviſe their 
« maſter to make himlelf terrible; as they themſelves 
« are proud, fierce, and overbearing, in hopes to be 
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& dreaded by that means, as if authority and place 
ec were their inheritance. | 
As all honeſt truths affect ſuch men, whatever is 
faid againſt ill men, they conſtrue to be ſaid againſt 
them: and even when they are praiſed, they cry they 
are abuſed, and that ſuch praiſe is rank irony. Now 
all this is very impolitic : good men neither fear li- 
bels, nor ſuſpect applauſes to be ironies. Pliny ſays 
juſtly to Trajan, When I ſpeak of your humanity, 
24 berality, frugality, elemency, vigilance, &c. 1 have 
- & no apprehenſion that your majeſty will think your- 
« ſelf reproached with the contrary. vices.” But it was 
not ſo in ſome preceeding reigns, when virtue was*dan- 
gerous, truth capital, and every book that contained 
either was burnt, and its author put to death: by 
which violent and unjuſt proceedings, they hoped 
to ſhut up for ever people's mouths, to aboliſh the li- 
berty of the ſenate, and utterly to extinguiſh the memo- 
ries of good men. Not ſatisfied with killing the authors, 
they exerciſed their rage upon their works, and ap- 
pointed a junto called Friumwiri, to deſtroy the fruits 
of the greateſt genius's by fire. | E 
J have ſcarce ever heard of a more groſs or inge- 
nious piece of flattery, than that of Viteiliuu to Cal + 
gula, npon the following occaſion: that mad empe- 
ror had taken it into his head to be a god, and.thought 
he might debauch ſome of the ſhe-denies, as well as 
he had his ſiſters ; he therefore aſked Vitellius this 
queſtion, Pray, Vitellius, ſays he, have you never ſeen 
me embrace the moon? O Sir, ſays the paraſite, that is 
a myſtery which none but a god, ſuch as your majeſty, 
ought to reveal. Vitellius was one of thoſe, quibus prin- 
cipum honeſta atque inhoneſta laudare mos eſt; who 
praiſe every thing that their prince does, whether 
good or bad. Flattery therefore is never at the height, 
till liberty and virtue are utterly loſt ; and with the 
loſs of liberty, ſhame and honour are loſt. Tacitus, 
who never mentions the woes of his country with- 
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out ſeeming to feel them, talking of Sejanus, who 
having got the whole adminiſtration into his hands, 
was now the chief idol at Rome, makes M. Terentius 
ſay with indignation, We worſhipped his manu- 
«* miſed ſlaves, and proſtituted ourſelves to his for- 
“ mer footmen ; and to be acquainted with his por- 
“ter, was a mighty honour ” 

As flatterers'make tyrants, tyrants make flatterers; 
neither is it poſſible that any prince could be a ty- 
rant without them: he muſt have ſervile hands to ex- 
ecute his will, ſervile mouths to approve it. It was 
with great fear that Nero ordered the murder of his 
mother, though he had wicked counſellors enough to 
adviſe and applaud it; and when he had done it, he 
was thunder- ſtruek and diſtracted with apprehenſions 
of the conſequences: but finding flattery from all 
hands, inſtead of reſentment from any, he grew out- 
rageouſly abandoned, and plunged into all licentiouſ- 
neſs and infamy: had it not been for flatterers, the 
middle and end of his reign might have been as good 
as the beginning, than which there was fcarce ever a 
better. 8 121 

I have ſaid enough to ſhew the vileneſs and mii- 
chief of flattery ; a vice which has finally ruined ma- 
ny nations, and many princes, and one time or other 
hurt all. Let us be thankful that we are not at the cruel 
mercy of flatterers, and have a prince who we-firm- 
ly believe will never be led or perverted by them; 
we hope that he will never have bad counſel given 
him, and would reject it, if it were: we know his 
honeſt purpoſes, and great moderation; and confeſs 
with gratitude, that during his whole reign no out- 
rages have been committed upon the lives and for- 
tunes of any of his ſubjects; and that the protection 
of the law has been as ſtrong and expenſive, as ever 
it was or ought to be. I eould ſay more, but I ſtop 
here; for the greateſt honour that can be done a 
prince, is, to ſuppoſe him above flattery, and to avoid 
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for his ſake the appearance of it, when we ſpeak to 
him, or of him. 
TE 


Saturday, July 1. 1721. Ne 35. 


cf public ſpirit. 


. 
FT HE love of one's country, or public ſpirit, is a phraſe 
| in every body's mouth, but it ſeldom goes deep- 
er; it is talked of without being felt: ſome mention : 
it without having any ideas at all of it, but only as a 
fine thing which every body likes, and a good quality 
which one would not ſeem to be without. 

Others, when they name it, intend only ſome poor 
and ſelfiſh gratification of their own : thus with great 
men, it is wealth and empire, to do what they liſt, and to 
get what they can; which is direct faction, or promot- 
ing, under colour of the public, thoſe views which are 
inconſiſtent with it, Thus with the trader and artificer, 
it is the encouraging only that fort of art or ware in 
which he\himlſelf deals; and this is monopoly and en- 
groſſing, ever miſchievous to the public. 

In popiſn countries, it is public ſpirit. to build and 
beautify many churches, at the expence of the poor. 
people ; who muſt alſo maintain, at a further expence, 
a long band of luxurious eccleſiaſtics, to play tricks in 
them ; or, in'other words, to keep the heads and 
pockets of their deluded hearers as empty as they can. 
It is moreover great public ſpirit, to adorn an old ſkull 
with pearl and diamonds, and. to.enrich a venerable 
rotten tooth with gold and emeralds, of a value ſuffi- 
cient to maintain a city and all its inhabitants, who 
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0 yet perhaps are ſtarved by doing it. It is likewiſe 
very public - ſpirited there, for a man to ſtarve his fa- 
mily and his poſterity, to endow a monaſtery, and to 
feed og rather gorge a fraternity of reverend gluttons, 
profeſſed foes to truth and peace, and to the proſpe- 
rity of the world; idlers, maintained to gormandize 
and deceive. This, forſooth, is public ſpirit; to rob 
the country of its hands, to rear up a pernicious and 
turbulent mob of drones, in principles deſtructive. of 
liberty, and to bring up enemies to a country at its 
own charges. | 

In arbitrary countries, it is public ſpirit to be blind 

. ſlaves to the blind will of the prince, and to flaughter 

8 or be ſlaughtered for him at his pleaſure: but in pro- 

* teſtant free countries, public ſpirit is another thing; 

: it is to combat force and deluſion ; it is to reconcile 


the true intereſts of the governed and governors; it 


is to expole impoſtors, and to reſiſt oppreſſors; it is to 
4 maintain the people in liberty, plenty, eaſe; and ſe- 
curity. . 5 | 

ha | This is public fpirit; which contains in it 
0 laudable paſſion, and takes in parents, kindred, friends, 
+ neighbours, and every thing dear to mankind ; it is 
£ the higheſt virtue, and contains in ãt almoſt all others; 
, ſtedfaſtneſs to good purpoſes, fidelity to one's truſt, 
n reſolution in difficulties, defiance of danger, contempt 
* of death, and impartial benevolence to all mankind. 
It is a paſſion to promote univerſal good, with perſonal 
pain, loſs, and peril: it is one mans care for many, 
and the concern of every man for all. | 

Conſider this picture, O ye great patriots and guar- 
dians of the earth, and try if you reſemble it ! Whom 
have ye exalted for his own merits, whom caſt down 
for the ſake of your country ? What advantages have 
you acquired to your nation, with loſs to yourſelves ? 
And have your peoples loſſes never been your gains? 

Out of England thele queſtions cannot well be an- 
ſwered ; nor could they in England formerly. 
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If my character of puplic ſpirit be thought too he- 
roic, at leaſt for the living generation, who are indeed 


but babes in that virtue; I will readily own, that eve- 


ry man has a right and a call to provide for himſelf, 
to attend upon his own affairs, and to ſtudy his own 
happineſs. All that I contend for is, that this duty 
of a man to himſelf be performed ſubſequently to the 
___ welfare, and conſiſtently with it. The af- 

irs of all ſhould be minded preferably to the affairs 


of one, as every man is ready to own when his own - 


particular is embarked with the whole; as indeed e- 
very man's wilt prove to be fooner or later, though 
for a while ſome may thrive upon the- public ruins, 


but their fate ſeldom fails to meet them at laſt, them 


or their poſterity. | 2 

It is a favourable ſign of public ſpirit, though not 
a certain ſign, when the intereſt and reputation of men 
riſe and increafe together ; and there is policy and 
wiſdom in it. He who acquires monty in ſpite of 
fame, pays dear for his avarice, while it returns him 
hatred and curſes, as well as gold; and to be rich 
and deteſted, is to me no pleaſing character. The 
fame holds true in regard to ambition, and every other 
paſſion, which breaks its bounds, and makes a captive 
of its owner. It is ſcarce poſſible to be a rogue and 
be beloved; and when men are arrived to an inſenſi- 
bility of popular cenſure and opinion concerning their 
honeſty and diſhoneſty, it is a ſign that they are at 
defiance with the community where they live, and 
that the reſt ought to be upon their guard againſt them ; 
they do as it were cut themſelves off from the ſocie- 
ty, and teach the people what to call them. 

It is true, that great ill men never fail to have great 
court paid to their fortunes ; which court their own 
ſelf-love always conſtrues to be paid to their perſons: 
but there is a way to undeceive them, and it often hap- 
pens ; let them but ſink into meanneſs, and they will 
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ſoon find themſelves ſunk into contempt, which is 
the end of hatred when the object of hatred diminiſhes. 

There is a ſort of men found almoſt every where, 
who having got a ſet of gainful and favourite ſpecula- 
tions, are always ready to ſpread and enforce them, 
and call their doing ſo public ſpirit, though it often 
turns the world topſy turvy: like the mad monk at 
Heidelberg, who was for knocking every man on the 
head who did not like Rheniſh wine, which it ſeems 
was his beloved liquor ; perhaps he thought it was 
as reaſonable to make all the world ſwallow Rheni/h, 
as to make them ſwallow tranſubſtantiation. 

Opinions, bare opinions, ſignify no more to the 
world, than do the ſeveral taſtes of men; and all. 
mankind muſt be made of one complexion, of one 
ſize, and of one age, before they can be all made of 
the ſame mind. Thoſe patrons therefore of dry 
dreams, who do miſchief to the world to make it 
better, are the peſts and diſtreſſers of mankind, and 
ſhut themſelves out from all pretence to the love of 
their country : ſtrange men! They would force all 
men into an abſolute certainty about abſolute uncer- 
tainties and contradictions ; they would aſcertain am- 
biguities, without removing them ; and plague and 
puniſh men for having but five ſenſes. 

I would aſſert another propoſition, as true as the 
laſt, though it may ſeem ſtranger; namely, That the 
taking a thouſand or ten thouſand pounds a year for 
the merit of helping to draw a hundred times as much 
from the people, is not public ſpirit, whatever uſe 
may call it; and to graſp at all, and put a whole coun- 
try in two or three pockets, is a fort of public ſpirit, 
which I hope in God never to ſee, though there have 
been nations who have ſorrowfully felt it. 

As liberty can never ſubſiſt without equality, nor 
equality be long preſerved without an Agrarian law, 
or ſomething like it; ſo when mens riches are become 
immeaſurably or ſurprizingly great, a people, who re- 
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gard their own ſecurity, ought to make a ſtrict enquĩ- 
ry how they came by them, and oblige them to take 
down their own ſize, for fear of terrifiying the com- 
munity, or maſtering it. In every country, and un- 
der every government, particular men may be too 
rich. 1%. | | 
If the Romans had well obſerved the Mrarian law, 
by which the extent of every citizen's eſtate was aſcer- 
tained, ſome citizens could never have riſen fo high 
as they did above others; and conſequently, one man 
would never have been ſet above all the reſt, and have 
eſtabliſhed, as Cæſar did at laſt, a tyranny in that 
great and glorious ſtate. I have always thought, that 
an inquiry into mens fortunes, eſpecially moſtrous 
Fortunes raiſed out of the public, like Milton's infer- 
nal palace, as it were in an inſtant, was of more im- 
portance to a nation, than ſome other enquiries which 
T have heard of. 
But, will ſome ſay, is it a crime to be rich? Yes, 
certainly, at the public expence, or to the danger of 
the public. A man may be too rich for a ſubject ; e- 
ven the revenues of kings may be too large. It is one 
of the effects of arbitrary power, that the prince has 
too much, and the people too little; and ſuch inequa- 
lity may be the cauſe too of arbitrary power. It is as 
aſtoniſhing as it is melancholy, to travel through: a 
whole country, as one may through many in Europe, 
gaſping under endleſs impoſts, groaning under dragoons 
and poverty, and all to make a wanton and luxurious 
court, filled for the moſt with the worſt and vileſt of 
all men. Good God! What hard-heartednefs and 
barbarity, to ſtarve perhaps half a province, to make a 
gay garden ! And yet ſometimes even this groſs wick- 
edneſs is called public ſpirit, becauſe forſooth a few 
workmen ard Jabourers are maintained out of the 
bread and the blood of half a million. ; | 
In thoſe countries, were the judgment of the peo- 
ple conſulted, things would go better: but they are 
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deſpiſed, and eſteemed by their governors happy e- 
nough, if they do not eat graſs; and having no re- 
preſentatives, or ſhare in the government, they have 
no remedy. Such indeed is their miſery, that their 


caſe would be greatly mended, if they could change 


conditions with the beaſts of the field ; for then, be- 
ing deſtined to be eaten, they would be better fed : 
ſuch a misfortune is it to them that their governors 
are not Cannibals Oh happy Britain, mayeſt thou 
continue ever ſo! 

For a concluſion : as the preſervation of property 
is the {ſource of national happineſs ; whoever violates 
property, .or leſſens or endangers it, common ſenſe 
days, that he is an enemy to his country; and public 
ſpirit ſays, that he ſhould feel its vengeance. As yet 
in England, we can ſpeak ſuch bold truths; and we 
never dread to fee the day, when it will be ſafer for 
one man to be a traytor, than for another man, or 
for a whole people, to call him ſo. Where-ever pub- 
lic ſpirit is found dangerous, ſhe will ſoon be ſeen 
dead. 
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H loyalty. 


SIX, 
Oyalty is a very good word; but, like moſt o- 
thers, being wreſted firſt by deſign, and after- 
wards by ignorance and cuſtom, from its original and 
virtuous ſignification, does now frequently bear a ve- 
ry bad one. In an honeſt ſenſe, indeed in common 
ſenſe, it means no more than the ſquaring our actions 
by the rules of good laws, and an attachment to a 
conſtitution ſupported by ſuch : and the French word 
Loyaute, comes from another French word, which ſig- 
nifies Law. 2 

Other meanings have ſince been fathered upon that 
word, ſuch as it abhors. To bear ſtupidly the wild 
or deliberate ill acts of a tyrant, overturning all law, 
and to aſſiſt him in it, has been impiouſly called /oyalty ; 
though it was all the while on the other ſide: as it 
is the very office and genius of loyalty to defend law, 
virtue, and property ; and to pull down, as traytors 
and diſloyaliſts, all who aſſault them. 

Whoever is lawleſs, is diſloyal; and to boaſt of 
loyalty to diſloyalty, is ſtrange nonſenſe ; a paradox 
firſt invented by ſolemn and pernicious pedants, whoſe 
trade it is to pervert the uſe of words, and the mean- 
ing of things, to abuſe and confound the human un- 
derſtanding, and to miſlead the world into miſery and 
darkneſs. 

To obey a prince, who does himſelf obey the laws, 
is confeſſed on all hands to be loyalty : now, from 
hence, one would naturally think, that, by every 
rule of reaſon, it might be inferred, that to obey one 
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who obeys no law, is a departure from all loyalty, 
and an outrage committed upon it ; and that both he 
who commands, and he who obeys, are outtaws and 
diſloyaliſts: and yet theſe ſame ungodly pedants ſhall 
maintain it to your face, that though loyalty conſiſt 
in obeying a good prince, it alſo conliſts in the very 
contrary, and in obeying a wicked prince ; who, 
though he be an enemy to God, is the vicegerent of 
God ; and though he commit all wickedneſs, yet does 
it by divine right; and though it be a fin to obey him, 
yet it is a damnable fin to reſiſt him: in ſhort, that 
all the inſtruments and partners of his crying crimes 
are loyaliſts ; and all who defend law, virtue, and 
mankind, ' againſt ſuch monſters, are rebels, and aſ- 
ſuredly damned, for preventing or reſiſting actions 
which deſerve damnation : and thus men become re- 
bels, by acting virtuouſly againſt the worſt of all re- 
bels, who are reſtrained by no conſideration, human 
or divine. | | 
Was ever ſuch impudence, impiety, and nonſenſe, 
broached amongſt Pagans ? In truth, they never would 
have been broached amongſt Chriſtians, had not ſanc- 
tity been made a cloak for thoſe who ſold godlineſs 
for gain, and propagated impoſture at the price of 
all that was virtuous and ſacred. | 
Diſloyalty is indeed rarely the crime of ſubjects 
and private men; and they who charge it moſt upon 
others, are they who practiſe it moſt themſelves, 
King Richard II. and Edward II. were the greateſt re- 
bels in England in their own time: the greateſt rebel 
in all Italy, is the pope. Every lawleſs prince is a re- 
bel, and the grand ſeignior is the greateſt that is or 
can be in his own dominions. It is true, he is bound 
by no written law ; but in this very thing he is a re- 
bel: no man ought to be exempt from the ties of 
laws; and the higher any man is, the more ties he 
ought to be under. All power ought to be balanced 
with equal reſtraints, elſe it will certainly grow miſ- 
B 2 
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chievous: he who knows no law, but his own luſt, 
ſeldom obſerves any other. Beſides, there are ſuch 
things as the eternal Jaws of mercy, juſtice, and truth, 
legible by every man's natural reaſon, when it is not 
blinded by craft; and whoever obſerves not theſe, 
let him be called by what name he will, is a rebel to 
all the world, and it is loyalty to all the world to pur- 
ſue him to deſtruction. "0 

Brutus, who expelled the royal and rebellious race 
of the Targquins, was the moſt loyal man in Rome; 
and his ſons, who would bave reſtored them, were the 
greateſt rebels in Rome: the Roman people therefore 
acted juſtly, when they rewarded the father with the 
chief magiſtracy ; and the father a&ed juſtly, when 
he facrificed the traytors of his own loins to the li- 
berties and reſentments of the Roman people. 

Some play with the words /avereign and ſubjecr, 
and divert themſelves with the ridicule of obedience 
reſiſting command: but their wit and reaſoning are 
alike wretched, whether they proceed from ignorance 
or diſhoneſty, as they often do from both; as if the 
world were to be guided by ſound rather than ſenſe, 
in things eſſential to its well being. The higheſt and 
firſt ſovereignty is in the laws, of which the prince 
has only the ſovereign execution: in other words, it 
is his office and duty to ſee the laws obeyed ; an em- 
ployment which implies their ſuperiority, and his own 
ſubjection. 

A learned prince, who knew not much of govern- 
ment, and practiſed leſs than he knew, did yet own, 

that a king is only the chief ſervant of the ſtate. The 
law ought to be the meaſure of his power and actions, 
as much as of any private man's, and more; as his 
example is of greater influence, and as his opportunities 
and temptations to break them are greater than any 
private man's can be: and the only juſt reaſon that 
can be aſligned why thoſe crimes which are puniſhed 
with death in a ſubject, have been often committed 
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with impunity by a chief magiſtrate, was, becauſe the 
ſtation he was in gave him ſuch ſtrength, and ſuch a 
party, that to have puniſhed him, the public quiet muſt 
have been riſqued or ſhaken: and as to the inferior 
great traytors, the gain of their crimes and partners 
of their guilt protected them. 

Exalted wickedneſs is the ſafeſt: I could name an 
Engliſh reign, in which, for above twenty years toge- 
ther, there ſcarce paſſed a week in which the prince 
did not venture his crown, and his miniſters forfeit 
their heads. And yet not one of theſe forfeitures were 
exacted: ſo corrupt and wicked was the government, 
and ſo tame and acquieſcing were the people. Indeed 
the people in every country deſerve the beſt uſage, and 
in almoſt all meet with the worſt: their lot is very hard 
and unequal: they often pay millions, not only in 
their own wrong, but frequently to ſtrengthen the 
hands of their oppreſſors: and this they generally do, 
without ſo much as a tumult; yet for one of them 
to coin a ſilver ſix · pence, is death and confiſcation. 

Theſe things are obvious ; yet how little are they 
conſidered ! It is ſafer for a great man to rob a coun- 
try, than for a poor one to ſteal a loaf : but the wages 
of villainy protect villains, and juſtice is only blind 
where the object is naked. - But theſe are only 


complaints, which, we hope, we Britons will never 


have cauſe to make. 

We have been formerly ſtunned with the big word 
prerogative, by thoſe who contend for unlimited loy - 
alty: men, who while they reſerve to themſelves a 
right to be the moſt turbulent of all ſubjects, would 
make all others the tameſt and the blindeſt of all ſlaves. 
But what prerogative do they mean ? I know no 
prerogative in the crown, which is not at the ſame 
time a certain privilege of the people, for their fake 


granted, and for their ſake to be exerted: and where 


a prerogative is claimed in oppoſition to the rights 
and intereſts of the people, fo far a tyranny is claun- 
B 3 
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e1; tyranny being nothing elſe but the government 
of one man, or of a few men over many, againſt 
their inclination and intereſt: and where prero- 
gative is exerciſed more to the hurt than the good 
of the governed, it is no longer prerogative, but vi- 
olence and uſurpation; and therefore in England ſe- 
veral prerogatives have from time to time been taken 
from the crown, becauſe the crown had abuſed them. 

A certain Britiſh king was wont to ſay, That ſo long 
as he could make biſhops and judges, le would haue what 
dau and goſpel he pleaſed. ------.-- An impious and ar- 
bitrary ſaying, and a bold one coming from a prince 


of ſo mean a ſpirit, governing a brave and a free peo 


ple, who were diſgraced by his profuſe and ridicu- 
Jous reign, which is one of thoſe that ftain our arals. 
But for all the abſurdity of his government, and the 
ſmallneſs of his foul, he found himſelf able, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſycophants, to multiply and entail many 
evils upon theſe kingdoms. It is certain, that he and 
'fome of his poſterity found ſuch complaiſant biſhops 
and judges, that the religion and politics of the court 
were generally the religion and politics of Meſimin- 
[ter-hall, and of Henry the ſeventh's chapel: abſolute: 
wer in the crown was pleaded and granted in both, 
thoſe ſolemn places. 

So wicked and mercileſs a thing is ſelf-intereſt ! 
Thoſe grave men, who were by profeſſion the guar- 
dians of truth and law, gave up both, to keep pre- 
ferment, or to acquire it. How little are men to be 
truſted, and how little does religion bind them! They 
can break the ſtrongeſt bands, violate the moſt awful 
vaths, and commit the moſt horrid, moſt extenſive 
treacherics, for the vileſt aud moſt uncertain gratifica- 
tions. I therefore feldom ſurpriſed to hear of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing things and events, whether they be 
public depredations and maſſacres, or private treache- 
ries and parricides ; having my mind conſtantly filled 
with examples that anſwer them, or exceed them, 
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though perhaps they are not exactly of the ſame na- 
ture. 

It is certain, that thoſe judges, counſellors, and cler- 
gy, who have adjudged a diſpenſing and lawleſs pow- 
er to kings, had, each of them, the guilt of a thou- 
ſand private murderers upon their. head: they, as it 
were, ſigned a dead-warrant for their country ; and, 
as much as in them lay, made themſelves the authors 
of univerſal barbarity, ſlavery, infamy, and wretched- 
neſs ; and of every other evil and wickedneſs, which 
is produced by that great ſource of all evil and wick- 
edneſs, arbitrary power. 

Of this we are ſure, that the leaſt public guilt is 
greater than the greateſt private guilt: let every man 
concerned in public truſt, every where, conſider this, 
and examine his own heart: every ſtep which a pub- 
lic man takes, every ſpeech which. he makes, and e- 
very vote which he gives, may affect millions. Who- 
ever acts in a great ſtation againſt his conſcience, 
might perhaps with more innocence carry a dagger, 
and like old Muly ſtab twenty men a day. 

Now were theſe judges and counſellors above-men- 
tioned, loyaliſts? Yes, doubtleſs, if there are ſuch 
things as loyal traytors. For, even ſuppoſing loyal - 
ty centered wholly in the perſon of the prince, than 
which nothing can be more falfe ; yet even here it 
loſes its name, ſince it is doing him the higheſt, un- 
kindneſs, as it ſeparates him from his people, and 
their hearts from him, and as it tempts him to evil, 
loads him with infamy and guilt, and leſſens his ſe- 
curity; in truth, ſuch loyalty is perfidiouſneſs and 
flattery, and has coft many princes their lives and 
their kingdoms. 

No good prince will pretend that there is any loy- 
alty due to him further than he himſelf is loyal to 
the law, and obſervant of his people, the makers of 
kings and of laws. If any man, miſled by ſound and 
deluſion, doubt this, let him conſider what is the de- 
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ſion of magi and what the duty of magiltrates ; 
= if he Angus} in him, he will find that his du- 
ty is only due to thoſe who perform theirs; that 
protection and allegiance are reciprocal; that every 
man has a right to defend what no man has a right 
to take : that the divine right of kings, if they had it, 
can only warrant them in doing actions that are di- 
vine, and cannot protect them in cruelty, depredati- 
on, and oppreſſion: that a divine right to act wicked- 
ly, is a contradiction and blaſphemy, as it is, maledic- 
tio Supremi Numinis, a reproach upon the Deity, as if 
he gave any man a commiſſion to be a devil: that 
a king, in compariſon with the univerſe, is not ſo 
much as a mayor of a town, in compariſon with a 
kingdom; and that, were Mr. Mayor called Ring, it 
would give him no new right; or, if a King were on- 
ly called Mr. Mayor, it would not lefſen nor abrogate 
his old juriſdiction: that they are both civil officers ; 
and that an offence in the leſſer is more pardonable 
than an offence in the greater: that the doctrines of 
unbroken hereditary right, and of blind obedience, 
are the flights and forgeries of flatterers, who belie 
heaven, and abuſe men, to make'their own court to 
power, and that not one of them will ſtand the trial 
himſelf: in fine, that government, honeſt and legal 
government, is imperium legum non hominum, the au- 
thority of law, and not of luſt. | 

Theſe are the principles upon which our govern- 
ment ſtands, the principles upon which every tree go- 
vernment muſt ſtand; and that we ÞBritous dare tell 
ſuch truths, and publiſh fuch principles, is a glorious 
proof of our civil and religious freedom: they are 


truths which every Briton ought to know, even chil- 


dren and ſervants: they are eternal -truths, that will 
remain for ever, though in too many countries they 
are dangerous, or uſeleſs, or little known: they are 
truths, to which we are beholden for the preſent ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the preſent mild adminiſtration ; and they 
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are the principles of Engliſh loyalty, as well as of Eng- 
li/h liberty. | | 

Before I have done, I would take notice of another 
miſtake very common concerning loyalty : it is indeed 
a trick, more than a miltake; I mean of thoſe who 
would aſſert or rather create a ſort of loyalty to mini- 
ſters, and make every thing which they do not like an 
offence againſt their maſter. 

How endleſs are the arts and inſtances of deceiving! 
Yet the ſtaleſt artifices are ſtill new. The above is a 
method which bad miniſters have ever taken, but which 
good ones want not: innocent miniſters will never pro- 
ſtitute the name and authority of the prince, to pro- 
tect their own faults and miſtakes; and every wile 
and indifferent man will be for preſerving him from 
the imputation of the guilt and folly of his ſervants, 
who, whenever they are for thruſting in their maſter be- 
tween themſelves and the cenſure or odium of their 
own actions, do at once acknowledge that their own 
actions are evil, and that they would barbarouſly and 
ungratefully make a ſkreen of their ſovereign, and ſave 
themſelyes upon his ruin or diſgrace. 

W hat can be more vile, what more diſloyal, than 
this ! Yet who were louder in their prate about loy- 
atly, than the worſt miniſters have ever been; even 
while they were weakening their maſter's hands, creat- 
ing him enemies, and ſetting him at variance with his 
people? This is ſo true, that it has been ſometimes 
unpoſſible to love the prince without abhorring his ſer. 
vants, and to ſerve them without hurting or abuſing him. 
Yet while they were very loyally undoing him, it was for- 
ſooth high diſloyalty to reſiſt or expoſe them. Whoe- 
ver would recollect inſtances of this, need not go out 
of Europe, nor above forty years backwards: and 
for inſtances at home, as we can find nv preſent ones, 


Wie fear none that are future. 
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Character of a good and of an evil magiſtrate, quoted 
from Algernon Sidney, E/q; 


S IR, 
E i HE following are the ſentiments of Mr. S;dneys 
I know it is objected that he is a republican ; 
and it is diſhoneſtly ſuggeſted that I am a republican, 
becauſe I commend him as an excellent writer, and 
have taken a paſſage or two out of him. In an- 
ſwer to this, I ſhall only rake notice, that the paſſages 
which I take from him are not republican paſſages, 
unleſs virtue and truth be republicans : that Mr. Sid. 
ney's book, for the main of it, is eternally true, and 
agreeable to our own conſtitution, which is the beſt 
republic in the world, with a prince at the head of 
- It: that our government is a thouſand degrees near- 
er a-kin to a commonwealth (any ſort of common- 
wealth now ſubſiſting, or that ever did ſubſiſt in the 
world) than it is to abſolute monarchy: that for 
myſelf, I hope in God never to ſee any other form 
of government in England than that which is now in 
England; and that if this be the ſtyle and ſpirit of a 
republican, I glory in it, as much as I deſpiſe thoſe 
who take baſe methods to decry my writings, which 
are addreſſed to the common ſenſe and experience of 
mankind. I hope that it is not yet made hereſy in po- 
litics, to aſſert that two and two make four. 
G | 


© The good magiſtrate ſeeks the good of the peo- 
ple committed to his care, that he may perform the 
« end of his inſtitution ; and knowing that chiefly 
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© to conſiſt in juſtice and virtue, he endeavours to 
« plant and propagate them; and by doing this he 
« procures his own good, as well as that of the pub- 
&« lic. He knows there is no ſafety where there is no 
« {trength, no ſtrength without union, no union with- 
« out juſtice, no juſtice where faith and truth in ac- 
« compliſhing public and private engagements is want- 
« ing. This he perpetually inculcates ; and thinks 
« it a great part of his duty, by precept and example, 
© to educate the youth in a love of virtue and truth, 
« that they may be ſeaſoned with them, and filled 
« with an abhorrence of vice and falſhood, before 
ee they attain that age which is expoſed to the moſt 
% violent temptations, . and in which they may by 
te their crimes. bring the greateſt miſchiefs upon the 


% public. He would do all this, though it were to 


« his own prejudice. But as good actions always 
© carry a reward with them, theſe contribute in a 
high meaſure to his advantage. By preferring the 
« intereſt of the people before his own, he gains their 
e affection, and all that is in their power comes with 
„it; while he unites them to one another, he unites 
« all to himſelf. In leading them to virtue, he en- 
« creaſes their ſtrength, and by that means provides 
& for his on ſafety, glory, and power. ; 

© On the other ſide, ſuch as ſeek different ends 
“ muſt take different ways. When a magiſtrate fan- 
e cies he is not made for the people, but the people 
« for him; that he does not govern for them, but 
% for himſelf; that the people live only to encreaſe 
* his glory, or to furniſh matter for his pleaſure ; he 
* does not enquire what he may do for them, but 
© what he may draw from them: by this means he 
ſets up an intereſt of profit, pleaſure, or pomp in 
© himſelf, repugnant to the good of the public, for 
* which he is made to be what he is. Theſe con- 
% trary ends certainly divide the nation into parties; 
“ and while every one endeavours to advance that to 
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„ which he is addicted, occaſions of hatred, for inju- 

& ries every day done, or thought to be done, and 
« received, muſt neceſſarily ariſe. This creates a meſt 
© fierce and irreconcileable enmity j becauſe the oc- 
* caſions are frequent, important, and univerſal, and 
* the cauſes thought to be moſt juſt. The people 


&* think it to be the greateſt of all crimes to convert 


* that power to their hurt, which was inſtituted for 
* their good; and that the injuſtice is aggravated by 
r perjury and ingratitude, which comprehend all man. 
ce ner of ill; and the magiſtrate gives the name of 
4 ſedition and rebellion to whatſoever they do for the 
* preſervation of themſelves and their own rights. 
«© When mens ſpirits are thus prepared, a ſmall mat- 
c ter ſets them on fire; but if no accident happens 
ce to blow them into flame, the courſe of juſtice is 


“certainly interrupted, the, public affairs are neglect. 


« ed; and when any occaſion, whether foreign or 
& domeſtic, ariſes, in which the magiſtrate ſtands in 
e“ need of the people's aſſiſtance, they whoſe affecti- 
ce ons are alienated, not only ſhew an unwillingneſs 
& to ſerve him with their perſons and eſtates, but fear 
& that by delivering him from his diſtreſs, they ſtrength- 
en their enemy, and enable them to oppreſs them; 
&« and he, fancying his will to be unjuſty oppoſed, or 


& his due more unjuſtly denied, is filled with a dil-J 


& like of what he ſees, and a fear of worſe for the 
« future. Whilſt he endeavours to eaſe himſelf of 
« the one, and to provide againſt the other, he uſu- 
&« ally encreaſes the evils of both; and jealouſies are 
* on both ſides multiplied. Every man knows that 
* the governed are in a great meaſure under the pow- 
* er of the governor; but as no man, or number of 
« men, is willingly fubje& to thoſe that ſeek their 
« ruin, ſuch as fall into ſo great a misfortune, con- 
“ tinue no longer under it than force, fear, or ne- 
* ceſlity may be able to oblige them. But ſuch a ne- 


e ceſſity can hardly lie longer upon a great people, 


— 
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« than till the evil be fully diſcovered and compre- 
'& hended, and their virtue, ſtrength, and power be 
united to expell it: the ill magiſtrate looks upon 


e all things that may conduce to that end as ſo ma- 


te ny preparatives to his ruin; and by the help of 
e thoſe who are of his party, will endeavour to pre- 
vent that union, and diminiſh that ſtrength, virtue, 
« power and courage, which he knows to be bent a- 
© gainſt him. And as truth, faithful dealing, and 
integrity of manners, are bonds of union, and helps 
* to good, he will always, by tricks, artifices, cavils, 
and all means poſſible, endeavour to eſtabliſh falſ- 
* hood and diſhoneſty; whilſt other emmiſſaries and 
« inſtruments of iniquity, by corrupting the youth, and 
&* ſuch as can be brought to lewdneſs and debauch- 
e cry, bring the people to ſuch a paſs, that they may 
“neither care nor dare to vindicate their rights; and 
* that thoſe who would do it may ſo far ſuſpect 
* each other, as not to confer upon, much leſs to 
“join in, any action tending to the public delive- 
c rance. 

This diſtinguiſhes the good from the bad magi- 
* ſtrate, the faithful from the unfaithful ; and thoſe 
* that adhere to either, living it the ſame principle, 
* muſt walk in the ſame ways. They who uphold 
* the rightful power of a juſt magiſtracy, encourage 


virtue and juſtice, and teach men what they ought 


« to do, ſuffer, or expect from others; they fix them 
« upon principles of honeſty, and generally advance 
« every thing that tends to the encreaſe of the va- 
* lour, ſtrength, greatneſs, and happineſs of the nati- 
« on, creating a good union among them, and bring- 
“ing every man to an exact underſtanding of his 
« own and the public rights. On the other fide, he 


e that would introduce an ill magiſtrate, make one 

evil who was, good, or preſerve him in the admi- 

* niſtration of injuſtice when he is corrupted, muſt 

always open the way for him by vitiating the peo · 
C 
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ple, corrupting their manners, deſtroying the vali- 
dity vf oaths, teaching ſuch evaſions, equivocati- 
ons, and frauds, as are inconſiſtent with the thoughts 
that become men of virtue and courage ; and over- 
throwing the confidence they ought to have in each 
other, make it impoſlible for them to unite a- 
mongſt themſelves, The like arts muſt be uſed 
with the magiſtrate: he cannot be for their turns, 
till he is perſuaded to believe he has no depend- 
ence upon, and owes no duty to, the people; that 
he is of himſelf, and not by their inſtitution ; that 
no man ought to -enquire into, nor be judge of, 
his actions; that all obedience is due to him, whe- 
ther he be good or bad, wiſe or fooliſh, a father 
or any enemy to his country. This being calcu- 
lated for his perſonal intereſt, he muſt purſue the 


« ſame deſigns, or his kingdom is divided within it- 
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ſelf, and cannot ſubſiſt. By this means, thoſe who 
flatter his humour come to be accounted his friends, 
and the only men that are thought worthy of great 
truſts ; while ſuch as are of another mind are ex- 
poſed to all perſecution. Theſe are always ſuch 
as excel in virtue, wiſdom, and greatneſs of ſpirit: 
they have eyes, and they will always ſee the way 
they go; and leaving fools to be guided by impli- 
cit faith, will diſtinguiſh between good and evil, 
and chooſe that which is beſt ; they will judge of 
men by their actions, and by them dicovering whoſe 
ſervant every man is, know whether he is to be 
obeyed or not. Thoſe who are ignorant of all 
good, careleſs, or enemies to it, take a more com- 
pendious way : their flaviſh, vicious, and baſe na- 
tures inclining them to ſeek only private and pre- 


ſent advantage, they eaſily ſlide into a blind de- 


pendence upon one who has wealth and power; 
and deſiring only to know his will, care not what 
injuſtice they do, if they may be rewarded. They 


* worſhip what they find in the temple, tho? it be 


— @ 
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« the vileſt of idols; and always like that beſt which 
« is worſt, becauſe it agrees with their inclinations 
& and principles. When a party comes to be ereq- 
« ed upon ſuch a foundation, debauchery, lewdneſs, 
« and diſhoneſty are the true badges of it; ſuch as 
« wear them are cheriſhed ; but the principal marks 
„ of favour are reſerved for them who are the moſt in- 
e duſtrious in miſchief, either by ſeducing the people 
e with allurements of ſenſual pleaſures, or corrupt- 
“ing their underſtandings with falſe and flaviſh doc- 


« trines.” 1 
J am, &c. 
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The, right and capacity of the people to judge g- 


vernment. 


STR, | 
H E world has, ſrom time to time, been led in- 
to ſuch a long maze of miſtakes, by thoſe who 
gained by deceiving, that whoever would inſtru&t man- 
kind, muſt begin with removing their errors; and if 
they were every where honeſtly apprized of truth, 
and reſtored to their ſenſes, there would not remain 
one nation of bigots or ſlaves under the ſun : a happi- - 
neſs always to be wiſhed, but never expected! 

In moſt paris of the earth there is-neither light nor 
liberty ; and even in the beſt parts of it they are but 
little encouraged, and coldly maintained ; there being, 
in all places, many 1 through intereſt, in a per- 
petual conſpiracy againſt them. They are the two 


greateſt civil bleſſings, inſeparable in their intereſts, 
and the mutual ſupport of each other; and whoever 
would deſtroy one of them, muſt deſtroy both. Hence 

C 2 5 
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it is, that we every where find tyranny and impoſture, 


—_— and flavery, joined together; and oppre g- 
ors and deceivers mutually aiding and paying conſtant 
court to each other. Where-ever truth is dangerous, 
| liberty is precarious. 

Of all the ſciences that I know in the world, that 
of government concerns ns moſt, and is the caſieſt 
to be known, and yet is the leaſt underſtood. Moſt 
of thoſe who manage it would make the lower world 
believe that there is I know not what difficulty and 
myſtery in it, far above vulgar underſtandings ; which 
proceeding of theirs is direct craft and impoſture : 
every ploughman knows a good government from a 
bad one, from the effects of it; he knows whether 
the fruits of his labour be his own, and whether he 
enjoy them in peace and ſecurity: and if he do not 
know the principles of government, it is for want of 
thinking and enquiry, for they lie open to common 
ſenſe; * people are generally taught not to think of 
them at all, or to think wrong of them. 

What is government, but a truſt committed by all, 
or the moſt, to one, or a few, who are to attend 
upon the affairs of all, that every one may, with the 
more ſecurity, attend upon his own? A great and 
honourable truſt ; but too ſeldom honourably execut- 
ed; thoſe who poſſeſs it having it often more at heart 
to encreaſe their power, than to make it uſeful; and 
to be terrible, rather than beneficent. It is therefore 
a truſt which ought to be bounded with many and 
ſtrong reſtraints, becauſe power renders men wanton, 
inſolent to others, and fond of themſelves. Every 
violation therefore of his truſt, where ſuch violation 
is conſiderable, ought to meet with proportionable 
puniſhment; and the ſmalleſt violation of it ought to 
meet with ſome, becauſe indulgence to the leaſt 
faults of magiſtrates may be cruelty to a whole peo- 
ple. : = 


= 
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Honeſty, diligence, and plain ſenſe, are the only ta 
lents neceſſary to the executing of this truſt; and the 
public good is its only end: as to refinements and 
fineſſes, they are often only the falſe appearances 
of wiſdom and parts, and oftner tricks to hide guilt 
and emptineſs; and they are generally mean and diſ- 
honeſt; they are the arts of jobbers in politics, who, 
playing their own game under the public cover, ſub- 
{iſt upon poor ſhifts and expedients; ſtarved politi- 

| cians, who live from hand to mouth, from day to day,. 
and following the little views of ambition, avarice, 
revenge, and the like perſonal paſſions, are aſhamed 
to-avow them, yet want fouls great enough to for- 


a ſake them; ſmall wicked ſtateſmen, who make a pri- 
r vate market of the public, and deceive it, in order to 
- fell it. 

U , 


Theſe are the poor parts which great and good go- 
vernors ſcorn to play, and cannot play; their deſigns, 
like their ſtations, being purely public, are open and 
f undiſguiſed. They do not conſider their people as: 
their prey, nor lie in ambuſh for their ſubjects; nor 


15 dread, and treat and ſurprize them like enemies, as: 
d all ill magiſtrates do; who are not governors, but 
e jaylors and ſpunges, who chain them and ſqueeze: 
y them, and yet take it very ill if they do but mur- 
IL- 


mur; which is yet much leſs than a people fo a- 
Ft} buſed ought to do. There have been times and 


nd countries, when public miniſters and public enemies 
FE | have been the ſame individual men: What a me- 
91 lancholy reflexion is this, that the moſt terrible and: 
NN, 


miſchievous foes to a nation ſhould be its own magi- 
TY } ſtrates! And yet in every enſlaved country, which is 


on } almoſt every country, this is their woful caſe. - 

ble Honeſty and plainneſs goe always together, and: 
to } the makers and multipliers of myſterics, in the politi- 
ws cal way, are ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected of dark deſjgns.. 


Cincinnatus was taken from the plough to ſ:vc and 
defend the Roman (tate ; an office' which. he executcd: 


C 3, 
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honeſtly and ſucceſsfully, without the grimace and 
gains of a ſtateſman. Nor did he afterwards conti- 
nue obſtinately at. the head of affairs, to form a party, 
raiſe a fortune, and ſettle himſelf in power : as he came 
into it with univerſal conſent, he reſigned it with uni- 
verſal applauſe. 

It ſeems that government was not in thoſe days be- 
come a trade, at leaſt a gainful trade. ----- Honeſt Cin- 
cinnatus was but a farmer : and happy had it been for 


the Romans, if, when they were enſlaved, they could 


have taken the adminiſtration out of the hands of 
the emperors, and their refined politicians, and com- 
mitted it to ſuch farmers, or any farmers, It is cer- 
tain, that many of their imperial governors acted 
more ridiculouſly than a board of ploughmen would 
have done, and more barbarouſly than a club of but- 
chers could have done. | 

But ſome have ſaid, It is not the buſineſs of private 
men to meddle with government, A bold, falſe, and 
diſhoneſt ſaying ; and whoever ſays it, either knows 
not what he ſays, or cares not, or flaviſhly ſpeaks the 
ſenſe of others. It is a cant now almoſt forgot in 
England, and which never prevailed but when liberty 
and the conſtitution were attacked, and never can pre- 
vail but upon the like occaſion. 

It is a vexation to be obliged to anſwer nonſenſe, 
and confute abſurdities: but ſince it is and has been 
the great deſign of this paper to maintain and explain 
the glorious principles of liberty, and to expoſe the 
arts of thoſe who would darken or deſtroy them ; I 
ſhall here particularly ſhew the wickedneſs and ſtupidi- 
ty of the above ſaying ; which is fit to come from no 
mouth but that ot a tyrant, or a ſlave, and can never 
be heard by any man of an honeſt and free ſoul, 


without horror and indignation : it is, in ſhort, a 


faying, which onght to render the man who utters it 
for ever incapable of place or credit in a free country, 
as it ſhews the malignity of his heart, and the baſe- 
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neſs of his nature, and as it is the pronouncing of a 
doom upon our conſtitution. - ----- A crime, or ra- 
ther a complication of crimes, for which a laſting in- 
famy ought to be but part of the puniſhment 
But to the falſhood of the thing: public truths 
ought never to be kept ſecrets; and they who do it, 
are guilty of a ſolæciſm, and a contradiction: every 
man ought to know what it concerns all to know. 
Now, nothing upon earth is of a more univerſal na- 
ture than government; and every private man upon 
earth has a concern in it, becauſe in it is concerned, 
and nearly and immediately concerned, his virtue, his 
ö property, and the ſecurity of his perſon; and where 
| all theſe are beſt preſerved and advanced, the governs 
| ment is beſt adminiſtered ; and where they are not, the 
; government is impotent, wicked, or unfortunate ; and 
where the government is ſo, the people will be ſo, 


e there being always and every where a certain ſympathy 
d and analogy between the nature of the government, 
8 and the nature of the people. This holds true in e- 
e very inſtance. Public men are the patterns of pri- 
n vate; and the virtues and vices of the governors, 
y become quickly the virtues and vices of the govern- 
> — ed. 
e, Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis. 
n 
in Nor is it example alone that does it. Ill govern- 
* ments, ſubſiſting by vice and rapine, are jealous of 
1 private virtue, and enemies to private property. Opes 
U- pro crimine; et ob virtutes certiſſimum exitium. They 
no muſt be wicked and miſchievous to be what they are; 
er nor are they ſecure while any thing good or valuable is 
al, | ſecure. Hence it is, that to drain, worry, and debauch 


a] their ſubjects, are the ſteady maxims of their politics, 
it | their favourite arts of reigning. In this wretched 
ry, | fituation, the people, to be fate, muſt be poor and 
le- | lewd: there will be but little induſtry, where pro- 
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perty is precarious ; ſmall honeſty, where virtue is 


dangerous. 

Profuſeneſs or frugality, and the like virtues or 
vices, which affect the public, will be practiſed in the 
city, if they be practiſed in the court; and in the 
country, if they be in the city. Even N.79, (that royal 
monſter in man's ſhape) was adored by common 
herd at Rome, as much as he was flattered by the 
great; and both the little and the great admired, or 
pretended to admire, his manners, and many to imi- 
tate them, Tacitus tells us, that thoſe ſort of peo- 
ple long lamented him, and rejoiced in the choice of 
a ſucceſſor that reſembled him, even the profligate 
Ot ho. 0 

Good government does, on the contrary, produce 
great virtue, much happineſs, and many people. 
Greece and Italy, while they continued free, were each 
of them, for the number of inhabitants, like one con- 
tinued city; for virtue, knowledge, and great men, 
they were the ſtandards of the world; and that age 
and country that could come neareſt to them, has e- 
ver ſince been reckoned the happieſt. Their govern- 
ment, their free government, was the root of all theſe 
advantages, and of all this felicity and renown; and 
in theſe = and fortunate ſtates, the people were the: 
principals in the government ; laws were made by 
their judgment and authority, and by their voice and. 
commands. were magiſtrates created and condemned. 
The city of Rome could conquer the world; nor could 
the great Perſian monarch, the greateſt then upon 
earth, ſtand before the face of one Greek city. 

But what are Greece and Laly now? Rome has in 
it a herd of pampered monks, and a few ſtarving lay 
inhabitants; the Campania of Rome, the fineſt ſpot of 
of earth in Europe, is a deſart. And for the modern. 
Greeks, they are a few abject contemptible ſlaves, 


kept under ignorance, chains, and vileneſs, by the- 


Turkiſh monarch, who keeps a great part of the globe 
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intenſely miſerable, that he may ſeem great without 
being ſo. 

Such is the difference between one government and 
another, and of ſuch important concernment is the 
nature and adminiſtration of government to a people. 
And to ſay that private men have nothing to do with . 
government, is to ſay that private men have nothing 
to do with their own happineſs and miſery. 

What is the public, but the collective body of pri- 
vate men, as every private man is a member of the 
public ? And as the whole ought to be concerned for 
the preſervation of every private individual, it is the 
duty of every individual to be coneerned for the whole, 
in which himſelf is included. . 

One man, or a few men, have often pretended the 


public, and meant themſelves, and conſulted their own 


perſonal intereſt, in inftances eſſential to its well · be- 
ing ; but the whole people, by conſulting their own 
intereſt, conſult the public, and act for the public by 
acting for themſelves: this is particularly the ſpirit 
of our conſtitution, in which the whole nation is re- 
preſented ; and our records afford inſtances, where 
the houſe of commons have declined entering upon a 
queſtion of importance, till they had gone into the 
country, and conſulted their principals, the -people : 
ſo far were they from thinking that private men had 
no right to meddle with government. In truth, our 
whole worldly happineſs and miſery (abating for acci- 
dents and diſeaſes) are owing to the order or miſma. 
nagement of government; and he who ſays that pri- 
vate men have no concern with government, does 
wiſely and modeſtly tell us, that men have no con- 
cern in that which eoncerns them moſt ; it. is ſaying 
that people ought not to concern themſelves whether 
they be naked or clothed, fed or ſtarved, deceived 
or inſtructed, and whether they be protected or de. 
ſiroyed : what nonſenſe and ſervitude in a free and 
wiſe nation! 
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For myſelf, who have thought pretty much of theſe 
matters, I am of opinion, that a whole nation are 
ke to be as much attached to themſelves, as one man 
or a few men are like to be, who may by many means 
de detached from the intereſt of a nation. It is certain 
that one man, and ſeveral men, may be bribed into 
an intereſt oppoſite to that of the public; but it is as 
certain that a whole country can never find an equi - 
valent for itſelf, and conſequently a whole country 
can never be bribed. It is the eternal intereſt of e- 
very nation, that their government ſhould be good; 
but they who direct it, frequently reaſon a contra- 
ry way, and find their on account in plunder and 
oppreſſion; and while the public voice is pretended 
to be declared, by one or a few, for vile and pri- 
vate ends, the public know nothing what is done, 
till they feel the terrible effects of it. be. 

By the bill of rights, and the act of ſettkement, at 
the revolution, a right is aſſerted to the people of ap- 
plying to the king and to the parliament, by petition 
and addreſs, for a redreſs of public grievances and 
miſmanagements, when ſuch there are, of which 
they are left to judge: and the difference between 
free and enſlaved countries lies principally here, that 
in the former, their magiſtrates muſt Conſult the voice 
and intereſt of the people ; but in the latter, the pri- 
vate will, intereſt, and pleaſure of the governors are 
the ſole end and motives of their adminiſtration. 

Such is the difference between England and Turkey; 
which difference they who ſay that private men have 
no right to concern themſelves with government, 
would abſolutely deſtroy ; they would convert magiſ- 
trates into baſhaws, and introduce popery into poli- 
ties. The late revolution ſtands upon the very oppo- 
ſite maxim; and that any man dares to contradict ir 
ſince the revolution, would be amazing, did we not 
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know that there are, in every country, hirelings who 
would betray it for a ſop. 
2 | 
Jam, &c. 


caps 
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Of the paſſions; that they are all alike good or all alike 
evil, according as they are applied. 


SIX, 

N is more provoking than to hear men talk 
magiſterially, and with an air of teaching, about 
things which they do not underſtand, or which they 
have an intereſt to have underſtood wrong. We have, 
all of us, heard much of the duty of ſubduing our ap- 
petites, and extinguiſhing our paſſions, from men, 
who by theſe phraſes ſhewed at once their ignorance 
of human nature, and yet that they aimed at an abſo- 

lute dominion over it. | 
Wrong heads and knaviſh deſigns are frequently 
found together; and creatures that you would not 
truſt with laying out ten ſhillings for you in an 
inſtance where you truſt to your own underſtanding, 
ſhall ſometimes, by the mere ſound of their voice, and 
an unmeaning diſtinction, make themſelves maſters of 
your mind and your fortune, It is by truſting to 
theſe that men come to know ſo little of themſelves, 
and to be ſo much the prey of others as ignorant and 
more diſhoneſt, I know no man fo fit as himſelf to 
rule himſelf, in things which purely concern himſelf. 
How happy would this plain rule make the world, if 
they could be brought to obſerve it, and to remember 
that brown is as virtuous a colour as black ; that the 
Almighty poſſeſſes alike every quarter of the world; 
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and that in his ſight fiſh and fleſh in point of merit and 
innocence are the ſame 1 Theſe things are ſelf-evident, 
and yet the miſery of mankind 1s in a great meaſure 
owing to their ignorance of them. | 

The ancient St97cs had many admirable and virtuous 
precepts, but their philoſophy was too rigid to be ve- 


for ſenſual pain and pleaſure ; but in this their doctrine 
was neither uſeful nor practicable. Men were not to 
be thus dealt with ; they could not ceaſe to be men, 
nor change nature for philoſophy. Beſides, theſe 
teachers being .Pagans, and arguing only for the to- 
pics of wiſdom ſtrained too high, had no equivalent to 
offer to their diſciples for parting with their appetites 
and their ſenſes. But when ſome of their ſophiſts came 
into chriſtianity, and brought along with them the ſe. 
vere notions of their ſect, they ſpread and recommend - 
ed the ſame with, more ſucceſs, by tacking to their o- 
pinions the rewards and terrors of the world to come, 
which had nothing to do with them: however, they 
{aid that it had, and quickly found credit enough to 
make it dangerous to contradict them. 

Theſe favourite dreams of theirs, added to ſome 
ſayings and paſſages of the goſpel, ill underſtood, were 
vehemently urged, as if they had been ſo many cer- 
tain paſſports to paradiſe ; and ſoon turned mens 
brains, and made them really fond of poverty, hard- 
ſhips, and miſery, and even of death itſelf : enthuſi- 
aſm conquered reaſon, and inflamed nature; and men, 
to be devout, grew diſtracted. | 

This came of ſtifling the paſſions, and ſubduing 
nature, as the phraſe was. But the folly and mit- 
chief of this doctrine thus extravagantly puſhed, were 
not greater than its falſhood : for, as there is no ſuch 
thing as departing from nature, without departing 
from life, it is certain that they who were remarkable 
for reſtraining ſome of their appetites, were as remark- 
able for indulging others; ſo that their boaſted morti 
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fication was no more than the exchange of one paſſi- 

on for another, and often of a better for a worſe. 
Thus there are many ſaints in the Rymiſh calendar, 


who practiſed a religious abſtinence from all ſorts of 
fleſn living or dead, and yet made it the duty of their 


profeſſion, and the buſineſs of their lives, to ſtir up 


diſſention and war amongſt men, and to promote 
ſlaughter and deſolation: they abſtained from women, 
and yet were the authors of infinite rapes and adul- 
tries: their gentle and ſanctified ſouls would not allow 
them to kill, much leſs to eat any part of an animal 
made to be killed and eaten; but they avowedly and 
piouſly preached up human and chriſtian butcheries, 
and have ſmiled over the carcaſes of a nation maſlacred 
at their inſtigation. | 

It is the weakneſs and misfortune of human race, 
that a man, by the means of one virtue, or the ap- 
pearance of it, is often able to do a thouſand miſ- 
chiefs; and it is the quality of human nature, that 
when any one of its appetites is violently reſtrained, 
others break out into proportionable exceſſes. Thus 
men grow raſh and precipitate, by trampling upon 
caution and fear; and thus they become. cowards, by 
ſtifling the love of glory: whereas, if the appetite for 
danger were checked by the appetite of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, and the lazy love of ſafety by the love of fame, 
raſhneſs and cowardice would be no more. 

It is the higheſt ſtupidity to talk of ſubduing the paſ- 
ſions, in the common acceptation of that phraſe; and 
to rail at them in groſs, is as fooliſh. The greateſt e- 
vils often proceed from the beſt things abuſed, or ill 
applied; and this is particularly true of the paſſions, 
which are the conſtituent parts of a man, and are good 
or ill as they are managed. | | 

The exerciſe therefore of reaſon is nothing elſe, but 
the indulging or controuling of the paſſions, with an 
impartial hand, and giving them all fair play ; it is an 
equal adminiſtration of the appetites, by which they 
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are reſtrained from outrunning one another: thus, for 


example, if mens fears were always as powerful as 


their hopes, they would rarely run into danger; or, 
if their hopes balanced their fears, they would never 
deſpair. 

Every one of the leading paſſions is as neceſſary as 
another ; all the difficulty is to keep them well mar- 
ſhalled: they are only terrible by breaking out of 
their ranks; and when they do, they are all alike ter- 
rible, though the world generally thinks otherwiſe. 
But it is certain, that thoſe paſſions to which the kind - 
eſt ideas are annexed, do as much miſchief when they 
get out of their bounds, as do thoſe to which we an- 
pex the harſheſt ideas ; and love and hope, which bear 
ſoft and mild names, are in their exceſſes as active and 
as formidable paſſions, as are anger and revenge, the 
names of which are apt to ſhock us; and anger and re- 
venge are, in their proper limits, more deſirable paſ- 
ſions than are love and hope out of their proper limits; 
that is, they are all equally good, or all equally evil, 
zuſt as they are let looſe or reſtrained. A man who 
cuts another's throat out of love to his wife, commits 
the ſame wickedneſs as if he did it out of revenge 
Extravagant joy for the reſtoration (which was doubt- 
leſs a great and extraordinary bleſſing) had well nigh 
coſt England its religion and liberty ; and afterwards 
the awakening fears of popery ſaved both. No nati- 
on has been more fleſhed in blood than the Turks; 
principally, becauſe the falſe hopes of Mahomet's laſci- 
vious paradiſe animated them in their butcheries. 

The only way therefore of dealing with mankind, 
is to deal with their paſſions ; | and the founders of all 
ſtates, and of all religions, have ever done fo : the firſt 
elements, or knowledge of politics, is the knowledge 
of the paſſions; and the art of governing, is chiefly 
the art.of applying to the paſſions. When the pub- 
lic paſſions (by which I mean every man's particular 
warmth, and concern about public tranſactions and 
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events) are well regulated and honeſtly employed, 
this is called government, or the art of governing ; 
and when they are knavifhly raiſed and ill employed, 
it is called faction, which is the gratifying of private 
paſſion by public means. 

And becauſe paſſion and opinion are ſo nearly re- 
lated, and have ſuch force upon each other, arbitra- 
ry courts and crafty churchmen have ever endeavours 
ed to force, or frighten, or deceive the people into an 
uniformity of thoughts, eſpecially, of religious 
thoughts. -------- A thing tyrannical and impoſlible ! 
And yet a whole people do often, through ignorance 
or fear, ſeem of one mind ; and but ſeem: for, if 
they came to explain, they would find their ideas dif- 
fer widely, though their words agree. Whereas in a 
well-governed free ſtate, diverſity of ſpeculations is ſo 
far from clogging the public good, that it evidently 
promotes the ſame ; all men being equally engaged 
in the defence of that, by which all men are indifferent- 
ly protected. So that to attempt to reduce all meh to 
one ſtandard of thinking, is abſurd in philoſophy, im- 
pious in religion, and faction in the ſtate. And 
though the mortifying of the appetites be a very plauſi- 
ble phraſe, and, in a reſtrained ſenſe, a laudable thing ; 
yet he who recommends it to you does often mean 
nothing but this, Make your paſſioms tame, that 7 
may ride them. | | 

There is ſcarce any one of the paſſions but what is 
truly laudable when it centers in the public, and makes 
that its object. Ambition, avarice, revenge, are 
all ſo many virtues, when they aim at the general wel- 
fare. I know that it is exceeding hard and rare, for 
any man to ſeparate his paſſions from his own perfon 
and intereſt ; bnt it is certain that there have been ſuch - 
men. Brutus, Cato, Regulus, Timoleon, Dion, and 
Epaminondas, were ſuch, as were many more ancient 
Greeks and Romans; and, 1 hope, England has tilt 
ſome ſuch. And though, in purſuing public views, 
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men regard themſelves and their own advantages; yet 
if they regard the public more, or their own in ſubſer- 
viency to the public, they may juſtly be eſteemed vir- 
tuous and good. 

No man can be too ambitious of the glory and ſecu- 
rity of his country, nor too angry at its misfortunes 
and ill uſage ; nor too revengeful againſt thoſe that a- 
buſe and betray it ; nor too avaricious to enrich it, pro- 
vided that in doing it he violates not the rights of o- 
thers. | 

Tacitus giving the character of the emperor Galba, 
who doubtleſs was an honeſt man, and had many vir- 
tues, after ſaying that he coveted no man's money, 
and was ſparing of his own, adds, that he was ſolici- 
tous to ſave public money: Pecuniæ alienæ non 
appetens, ſug parcus, publice avarus ; which public 
avarice in him was a public virtue, and coſt him his 
life; he was not ſuffered to reign, becauſe he would not 
laviſh away the public money in bribes ; Milites a ſe 
eligi, non emi. So dangerous, and even fatal, was 

erſonal virtue in that corrupt ſtate ! and ſo hard and 
impoſſible is it, in any ſtate, to ſtay. the progreſs of 
corruption! Galba would have reformed the Roman 
ſtate: but the vices of his predeceſſors, and long uſe, 
made it impraCticable ; and be loſt his oh in the at- 
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tempt. The paſſions of men were detachęd from the 
commonwealth, and placed upon their n perſonal 
ſecurity or gain; and they had no ſenſe of the public, 
and as little knowledge of its affairs: for that great 
people, and almoſt the whole world, had been long 
the ſole property of a ſingle man, who took n 
only 1 his luſt. 
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Saturday, Auguſt 5. 1721. No; 40. 
Conſiderations on the reſtleſs and ſelfiſh ſpirit of man- 


SIR, | 
* is melancholy to conſider how every thing in the 
world is abuſed: the reaſon is, that men having 
themſelves chiefly in view, conſider all things with 
an eye to themſelves only; and thus it is that gene- 
ral bleſſings ceaſe to be ſo by being converted into pri- 
vate property, as is always done where it is ſafe or 
poſſible to be done. : 

Enquiring how it comes to paſs that the beſt things 
in the world, ſuch as religion, property, and power, 
are made to do ſo much hurt; I find it to proceed 
principally from hence, that men are never ſatisfied ' 
with their preſent condition, which is never perfectly 
happy; and perfect happineſs being their chief aim, 
and always out of their reach, they are reſtleſly graſp- 
ing at what they never can attain. 

So chimerical is the nature of man ! his greateſt 
pleaſures are always to come, and therefore never 
come. His content cannot poſlibly be perfect, becauſe 
its higheſt objects are conſtantly — ; and yet it is 
the more perfect for their being future. Our higheſt 
enjoyment is of that which is not: our pleaſ're is de- 
ceit ; and the only real happineſs that we have is deriv- 
ed from non- entities. We are never ſatisfied with 
being juſt what we are; and therefore, though you 
give us all that we deſire, or can conceive, yet We 
ſhall not have done deſiring. The preſent poſleſlions- 
give but little joy, let them be ever ſo great; even as 
great as can be graſped]: it is the enjoyment to come” 
that is only or moſt vaiued. When we ſay, that if 
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ſach a thing happened, we would be eaſy ; we can 
only mean, or ought only to mean, that we would 
be more eaſy than we are: and in that too we are 


often miſtaken ; for new acquiſitions bring new wants; 


and imaginary wants are as pungent as real ones. So 
that there is the ſame end of wiſhing as of living, and 
death only can till the appetites. 


Public bleſſings would really be fo to every man, 


if every man would be content with his ſhare: but 
every man would have more; nor would more ſatis- 
fy him, whatever he may think; but his deſires would 
riſe with his poſſeſſions or his power, and his laſt wiſh 
would be to have all: nor would the poſſeſſion of 
all quiet the mind of man, which the whole world 
cannot fill. Indeed, he who has moſt, wants moſt ; 
and care, anxious care, as it is the cloſe companion 


of greatneſs, ſo it is furtheſt from him who has leaſt 


to care for. | | 

I own, that many have ſeemed to deſpiſe riches 
and power, and really declined the means of acquir- 
ing them: but they deceived themſelves, if they 
thought that this conduct of theirs was owing to a 
real contempt for the things themſelves; when in 
truth it was only a diſlike of the terms upon which 
they were to be had. Diſintereſtedneſs is often creat- 
ed by lazineſs, pride, or fear; and then it is no 
virtue. There is not, perhaps, a man living but 
would be glad of wealth and grandeur, if he could 
acquire them with ſpeed, and poſſeſs them with eaſe; 
and almoſt all men would riſk, and do daily riſk, 
eaſe, reputation,, life and all, to come at them. Do 
we not ſee that men venture being beggars to be 
rich, loſe their reſt for the ſake of quiet, and acquire 
infamy to earn honour ? We live in a hurry, in order 
to come at a reſting · place; and in crowds to purchaſe 
| ſolitude, Nor are we the nearer to our end, though 
the means ſucceed: human life is a life of expectati- 
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on and care; and he who rejects the conditions, muſt 
uit it. by TV | 

3 Every paſſion, every view that men have, is ſelfiſh. 
in ſome degree; but when it does good to the pub- 
lic in its operation and conſequence, it may be juſtly 
called diſintereſted in the uſual meaning of that word. 
So that when we call any man diſintereſted, we ſhould 
intend no more by it, than that the turn of. his mind 
is towards the public, and that he has placed his own 
perſonal glory and pleaſure in ſerving it. To ſerve 
his country is his private pleaſure, mankind is his 
miſtreſs; and he does good to them by gratifying 
himſelf. | 

Diſintereſtedneſs, in any other ſenſe than this, there 
is none. For men to act independently on their paſ- 
ſions, is a contradiction; fince their paſſions enter 
into all that they do, and are the ſource of it: and 
the beſt actions which men perform, often ariſe from 
fear, vanity, ſhame, and the like cauſes. When the 
paſſions of men do good to others, it 1s called virtue 
and public ſpirit ; and when they do hurt to others, 
it is called ſelfiſhneſs, diſhoneſty, luſt, and other names 
of infamy. The motive of every man's conduct is 
fetched from within, and has a good or an ill name 
according to-its effect upon others; and ſometimes 
the great difference between an honeſt man and a 
knave, is no other than a piece of humour, or a piece 
of chance. As the paſſions of men, which are on] 
the motions raiſed within us by the motion of things. 
without us, are ſoothed or animated byexternal cauſes, 
it is hard to determine, whether there be a man in the 
world who might not be corrupted by ſome means 
and applications; the nicety is, to chooſe thoſe that 
are proper. 1 

All theſe diſcoveries and complaints of the crook- 
edneſs and corruption of human nature are made 
with no malignant intention to break the bonds of 


ſociety; but they are made to ſhew, that as ſelfiſhneſs 
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is the ſtrongeſt biaſs of men, every man ought to be 
upon his | za againſt another, that he become not 
the prey of another. The too great confidence which 
many men have placed in one, has often ruined mil. 


lions. How many ſorrowful experiences have we, 
that men will be rogues where they dare ; and that 
the greateſt opportunities always make the greateſt ! 
Give them what you can, they will ſtill want more 


than you give; and therefore the higheſt truſts are the 
moſt apt to be broken. 


Thoſe who have talked moſt of the dignity of hu- 
man nature, ſeem to have underſtood it but little. Men 
are ſo far from having any views purely public and 


diſintereſted, that government firſt aroſe from eve- 


ry man's taking care of himſelf; and government is 
never abuſed and-perverted, but from the ſame cauſe. 
Do we not know that one man has ſſaughtered a mil- 
lion, and overturned nations, for the gaining of one 
oint to himfelf ? and that almoſt all men would fol- 
w evil, if they found their greateſt advantage or plea- 
ſure in it? t 
Here therefore lies the ſource of all the evil which 
men ſuffer from men, that every man loves himſelf 
better than he loves his whole ſpecies, and more or 


leſs confults himſelf in all that he does. He natural- 


ly purſues what is pleaſant or profitable in his own 
eyes, though in doing it he entail miſery upon multi- 
tudes. So that we have no other ſecurity againſt the 
malice and rapine of each other, but the ſecurity of 
laws or our own force. By laws ſocieties ſubſiſt with- 
in themſelves ; and by force they defend themſelves 
againſt each other. And as in the buſineſs of faith 
and leagues between-nation and nation, treaties are 
made by conſent, but kept by fear and;power ; and 
obſerved or violated juſt as intereſt; advantage and op- 
portunities invite, without regard to faith and good 
conſcience, which are only words of good-breeding, 


with which courts compliment one augther and them- 
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ſelves; ſo between ſubje& and ſubje&, and between 
magiſtrates and ſubjects, concord and ſecurity are pre. 
ſerved by the terror of laws, and the ties of mutual 
intereſt; and both intereſt and terror derive their 
ſtrength from the impulſes of felſ- love. 

Thus one man is only ſafe, while it is the intereſt 
of another to let him alone; and men are knaves or 
honeſt men, according to the judgment which they 
make of their own intereſt and eaſe, and of the terms 
upon which they chooſe to live in the world. Many 
men are honeſt, without any virtue, or indeed a thought 
of honeſty ; as many others are rogues, without any 
malice : and both forts mean only their own perſon- 
al advantage; but take different roads to arrive at 
it. This is their great aim; and that conſtitution 
which truſts more than it needs to any man, or body 
of men, has a terrible flaw in it, and is big with the 
ſeeds of its own deſtruction. Hence aroſe tyrants, 
and tyranny, and ſtanding armies; Marius and Cæſar, 
and Oliver Cromwell. How prepoſterouſly do men act 
By too great confidence in one man, or a few men, 
they become ſlaves; and by a general, diſtruſt of each 
other, they continue ſo! © „ 

It may be objected, that ſince 1 men are ſuch a 
wretched race, made ſo by the apoſtacy of Adam, they 
are not worth ſerving ; that the moſt unhappy of 
them are but what they themſelves would make o- 
thers, and therefore their fate is juſt upon them. 

In anſwer to this, I readily own what J have been 
proving, that men are very bad where they dare, and 
that all men would be tyrants, and do what they 
pleaſe. But ſtill let us preſerve Juſtice and equality 
in the world, Why ſhould he, who is bad himſelf, 
oppreſs others who are no worſe than him? Beſides, 
the lot of humanity being an unhappy one, it is an 
honeſt ambition, that of endeavouring to mend it, 

o improve nature by virtue, and to mend mankind 
dy obliging them to obſerve rules that are good. We 
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do not expect philoſophical virtue from them; but 
ony that they follow virtue as their intereſt, and 
find it penal and dangerous to depart from it. And 
this is the only virtue that the world wants, and the 
only virtue that it can truſt to, 
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The emperor Galba's ſpeech to Piſo, with an intre- 
| duction. 


81K . 
| 1 Send you a tranſlation of the ſpeech of the empe- 

1 ror Galba to Piſo, when he adopted him his part- 
ner and ſuceeſſor in the empire; a ſpeech full of great 
ſenſe, great honeſty, and noble ſentiments. Indeed 
Galba Lens to have come to the government with 
worthy intentions to mend it. 'To reſtore the anci- 
ent liberty, was impoſſible. Things had run long in 
another channel; people were accuſtomed to the lar- 
geſſes and falſe bounty of their princes, to the awful 
and ſounding names of the Cæſars, and to the luxu- 
ry, pomp, and tinſel of a court. The ſoldiers would 
have an emperor ; nor could the ſenate withſtand the 
ſoldiers : the venerable orders of the commonwealth 
had been long aboliſhed, her ancient virtues extinct; 


nihil uſquam priſci et integri moris ; and the common- 
wealth itſelf was forgot: quotus quiſque reliquus qui rem 


publicam vidiſſet ! ſays Tacitus, ſpeaking of the end o 


the reign of Auguſtus. In ſhort, the emperor was all 


. In all :--- Illuc cuncr̃a vergere. The ſtate was over 
turned, mangled, and changed: the old laws of equ: 
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lity was utterly loſt in the imperial power, and that 
was ſupported by the ſword. There was no ſafety 
but in ſervitude ; juſſa principis aſpectare. -- All 
the other magiſtrates were but ſhadows with fine old 
names. 428 

The chief aim therefore of Galba, ſince he could 
not reſtore, was to reform. A worthy attempt, bur, 
he failed in it: fo irreſiſtable was the tide of corrup- 
tion! Two things principally obſtructed his deſign, 
and ſhortned his life and reign ; the avarice of the 
ſoldiery, and the vile conduct of his ſervants. 

As to the ſoldiers, he had honeſtly, but unfortunate. 
ly ſaid, that he would choſe them, but not buy them; a 
ſaying which they never forgave him. Beſides, as he 
practiſed himſelf the rigid old Roman diſcipline, he 
would oblige his army to practiſe it; a thing new to 
them, and intolerable. They had been long uſed to 
luxury and ſloth, and were grown as fond of the vile- 
neſs and vices of their princes, as the old republican 
armies had been of the temperance, modeſty, and o- 
ther virtues of their commanders : they therefore 
could not bear the ſeverity and frugality of Galba ; 
nor would Galba depart from his temper and his pur- 
poſes. Money would have made them his friends; 
but he would part with none. The reflexion of the 
hiſtorian upon this conduct of his is fine, but melan- 
choly; - Nocuit antiquis rigor, et nimia ſeveri- 


tas, cui jam pares non ſumus : He was ruined by 


* reviving unſeaſonably the ſevere virtue of our an- 
i ceſtors : Alas! we are no longer equal to it,” To 
conclude this head; the ſoldiers butchered an empe- 
ror that would not bribe them. | © 

As to the part of Galba's ſervants in the tragedy of 
their maſter, it was no ſmall one: they made him o- 
dious by their own crimes ; and in his name com- 


Umitted crueltics and rapine, which blackened his cha- 


rafter ; and when they had brought him under a ge- 
gcral diſlike, none of his own good qualities could 
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recover him his good name: Inviſo ſemel principe, 

ſeu bene ſeu male facta premunt. Their avarice was 
imputed to him, and called his: - -- Zam offerebant 
venalia cuncta præpotentes liberti, They relolved to 
make the moſt of his ſhort reign; and by doing ſo 
made it ſhorter : -----Servorum mans ſubitis avide, et 
tanquam apud ſenem feſtinantes. He paid dear for their 
wickedneſs : ------- Odio flagitiorum oneratum deſtrue- 
bant. His character, in relation to his friends and ſer- 
vants, was, that he was indulgent to them, if they 
were good; and blind to their taults, if they were bad, 
Ubi in bonos incidiſſet, uu reprehenſione patiens + ſi 
mali forent, uſque ad culpam ignarus. 

The reſt of his character, taken from Tacitus, from 
whom I have taken the whole, is, that being ſeventy 
years old, he had lived in proſperity during five reigns, 
more happy in them than in his own : that he was of 
a family ancient, great, and noble, and maſter of great 
wealth: that he had a moderate capacity, and more 
innocence than abilities: that he neither courted fame, 
nor deſpiſed it: that he coveted no man's money, was 
ſparing of his own, and ſolicitous to ſave public mo- 
ney : that a nobleman of his great birth and quality, | « 
having lived ſo ſecurely in ſuch dangerous times, was Þ « 
a thing ſo ſurpriſing and rare, that his good fortune] « 
paſſed for wiſdom, and his real indolence for real art: . 
that in the vigour of his years he acquired great re- 4 
nown in the German wars: that being proconſul inf « 
Africa, he governed that province, and afterwards | «, 
Shain, with great equity: that he ſcemed greater than] « 
a ſubject, while he was but a ſubject; and that, in 
the opinion of all men, he was equal to the empire, | « 
if he had never been emperor. 3 
. So much for the character of Galba; which II 
thought neceſſary to introduce his ſpeech to Piſo, who 40 
was every way worthy of the adoption, and of a bet-f 
ter fortune; which, however, was of a-piece: he was « 
long an exile under Nero, who had murdered his bro- 
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ther Craſſus 3. as had Claudius his brother Magnus 
he himſelf was but four days Cæſar, and then butch- 
ered; as was his eldeſt brother preſently after him. 
He was of a noble race, both by father and mother, 
and had an amiable and popular character for the ſe- 
verity of his manners, and his many virtues; and 
during the few days of his higheſt power and adver- 
ſity, he behaved himſelf with great modeſty and firm- 
neſs, and ſeemed to make good every hope concerning 
him. - But virtue and goodneſs were then pernici - 
ous, and we ſee what he got by having them. The 
whole ſtory, and particularly his fate in it, affects 
me. 
7 am, &c. 


The Speech of Galba to Piſo. 


* ERE I, as a private man, to adgpt you 
a for my ſon, by virtue of the law Curiata, 
in preſence of the pontifs, according to the ordina- 
ry uſage ; glorious even then would be the adoption 
© tous both; as with the blood of the great Pom- 
% pey and of Marcus Craſſus my family would be en- 
* riched; and the nobility of your houſe derive freſh 
“ ſplendor from the ſignal luſtre and renown of the 
« Sulpician and Lutacian race. I am now a public 
« perſon, by the united conſent of gods and men cal- 
© led to the empire; and of this ſame ſovereignty, 
** for which our anceſtors contended with arms, I, 
% who by war have obtained it, do offer you the 
poſſeſſion, while you are neither ſeeking nor pur- 
« ſuing it: a gift to which I am urged only by the 
© love of my country and your own excellent qualifi - 
te cations. In this I follow the example of the deified 
© Auguſtus, who aſſumed ſucceſſively, for his part- 
6 ners in power, firſt his ſiſter's ſon, Marcellus; next 
his ſon-in-law, Agrippa; afterwards his grandſons ; 
Vor. II. E | 
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laſtly, his wife's ſon Tiberius. But Auguſtus, who 


6 


cc 


would entail the empire upon his own houſe, in 
his own houſe ſought a ſucceſſor : I chooſe out of 
the commonwealth an heir to the commonwealth. 
Not that I am reduced to this choice by any want 
of relations to my blood, or of fellow-command. 
ers in war. But neither did I, no more than you, 
arrive at ſupreme power by any efforts of ambiti- 
on; and my thus overlooking your relations, as 
well as my own, is a proof and monument with 
what ſincerity of intention I prefer you to all men, 
You have a brother, in nobility your equal, in age 
your ſuperior; a man worthy of this fortune ; did 
I not in you find one ſtill more worthy. Such is 
your age, as to be paſt the giddineſs and impetuo« 
ſity of youth ; ſuch has been your courſe of life, 


that nothing in your conduct, thus far, is ſubject 


to blame. But hitherto you have only had an ad- 
verſe fortune to contend with. More dangerous 
and keen are the ſtimulations of proſperity, to try 
the temper of the ſoul, and call forth it weakneſ- 
ſes. For, the ſtrokes of calamity we ſtruggle un- 
der and bear: by a flow of felicity we are utterly 
ſubdued and corrupted. 

c You, doubtleſs, will ſtill retain, with your uſual 
firmneſs, the ſame honour, faith in friendſhip, can- 
dour, and freedom of ſpirit ; endowments which, 
above all others, adorn the mind of man. But the 
falſe complaiſance of others will ſlaken your for- 
titude. Flattery will force its way to your heart; 
deceitful ſoothings, the moſt peſtilent poiſon to e- 
very honeſt affection, will enchant you; and to 
his own ſordid gain will every particular be wreſt- 
ing your honour and good inclinations.” You and 
I upon this occaſion converſe together with hearts 
perfectly open and ſincere: others will chooſe to 
make their addreſſes to our fortune rather than to 
us. Indeed, to deal faithfully with princes, to rea- 
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« ſon them into their duty, is a mighty taſk, and with 
« infinite difficulty performed. But eaſy is the art 
« of cajolling any prince whatſoever, and in doing it 
«« the heart has no ſhare. Could this immenſe em- 
ce pire ſubſiſt and be ſwayed without a ſingle ruler, 1 
« ſhould glory in reſigning, glory in being the firſt 
« emperor who reſigned the power of the republic 
“into her own hands. But ſuch, long ſince, has been 
* the fatal ſituation of the ſtate, that all the good 


% which my old age enables me to do to the Roman 


« people, is to leave them a good ſucceſſor ; nor can 
“ you, with all your youth, do more for them than 
& afford them in yourſelf a benevolent prince. Un- 
e der Tiberius and Caligula and Claudius, we were all 
* of us no more, the Roman world was no more, 
« than as the inheritance of one family. That the 
„ emp re has in me begun to be elective, is a ſign 
« of our ancient liberty revived, and ſome equivalent 
« for it; the only liberty we are capable of enjoy- 
« ing. Now the Julian and Claudian families being 
« extin&t, the beſt men are likely, in this way of a- 
«« doption, to become the higheſt, To be ſprung from 
a ſovereign race, is the effect of chance, and further 
than this requires no deliberation or regard. But 
in the work of adoption the judgment is exerciſed, 
« free from biaſs and reſtraint ; and whenever you 
want to chooſe, you are by the general conſent di- 
«« rected to the perſon worthy to be choſen. , 
% Have always beſore your eyes the example of 
* Nero, who, ſecure as he was, and ſwelling with the 
« pride of his race, a long genealogy of the Cz/ſars 
his anceſtors,” was not in reality dethroned by Ju- 
ius Vindex, the governor of a province unprovid- 
ed with forces, nor by me, aſſiſted by one legion: 
no, it was his own brutal tyranny, his own beaſt- 
ly debaucheries, that flung down the tyrant from 
riding on the necks of mankind. Nor was there 
till then any inſtance of an emperor by public ſen- 
E 2 
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& tence condemned and depoſed. We who ſucceed 
«« him by a different title, by war and by public ap- 
« probation and choice, ſhall thence reap public glo- 
te ry, however the malignity of particulars may pur- 
* ſue us. Nor muſt you be alarmed, if, while the 
& world itſelf continues in this general uproar, there 
e are two legions which yet remain unreclaimed to 
* obedience. It was my own lot to be called to an 


* unſettled ſtate ; and as to my old age, the only ob- 
* jection to my government, it is no longer one, ſince, 


« when it is known that I have adopted you, I ſhall 
« ſeem young in my ſucceſſor. The loſs of Nero 
« will ever be regretted by all the moſt profligate and 


© bad. To us it belongs, to you and to me, ſo to 


« govern that he may not allo be regretted by the 
* b | 

« To ſay more in this way of inſtruction, the pre- 
© ſent conjuncture ſuffers not; nor is it neceſlary ; 
cc ſince if I have in you made a worthy choice, I have 


% anſwered every purpoſe. One certain rule you have 


ce to obſerve, exceeding wholeſome, as well as ex- 
& ceeding ſhort; ſo to comport yourſelf towards your 
« ſubjects, as, were you a ſubject, you would wiſh 
cc your prince to comport towards you. By this rule 
e you will beſt diſtinguiſh the boundaries of juſtice 
& and iniquity ; beſt comprehend the art of reigning : 
« for, you muſt remember that it is not with us as 
« with other nations, ſuch as are barbarovs and ty» 
& rannized, where a particular lordly houſe is eſta- 
cc bliſhed, and where all beſides are flaves without re- 
& ſerve, But you are about to govern the Romans; 
te a people of too little virtue to ſupport complete li- 


4 berty of too much ſpirit to bear abſolute bondage. 
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Saturday, Auguſt 26. 1721. No- 42. 


8 f 
Conſiderations on the nature of laws. 


SIX, 
'F H E miſchiefs that are daily done, and the evils 
that are daily ſuffered in the world, are fad 
proofs how much human malice exceeds human wit- 
dom. Law only provides againſt the evils which it 
knows or foreſees; but when laws fail, we muſt have 
recourſe; to reaſon and nature, which are the only 
guides in the making of laws. Stirpem juris a natu- 
ra repertam, lays Cicero; there never would have 
been any law againſt any crime, if crimes might 
have been ſafely committed, againſt which there was 
no law: for every law ſuppoſes ſome evil, and can 
only puniſh or reſtrain the evils which already exiſt. 
But as poſitive laws, let them be ever fo full and 
perſpicuous, can never entirely prevent the arts of 
crafty men to evade them, or the power of great ones 
to violate them; hence new laws are daily making, 
and new occaſions for more are daily ariſing : ſo that 
the utmoſt that wiſdom, virtue, and law can do, is to 
leſſen or qualify, but never totally aboliſh, vice and 
enormity. Law is therefore a ſign of the corruption 
of man; and many laws are ſigns of the corruption 
of a ſtate. | 
Poſitive laws deriving their force from the law of 
nature, by which we are directed to make occaſion- 
al rules, which we call laws, according to the exi- 
gencies of times, places, and perſons, grow obſolete, 
or ceaſe to be, as ſoon as they ceaſe to be neceſſa- 
ry. And it is as much againſt the law of nature to 
execute laws, when the firſt cauſe of them ceaſes, as 
E 3 
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it is to make laws, for which there is no cauſe, or a 
bad cauſe. This would be to ſubject reaſon to force, 
and to apply a penalty where there is no crime, Law 
is right reaſon, commanding things that are good, 
and forbidding things that are bad; it is a diſtin&i- 
on and declaration of things juſt and unjuſt, and of 
the penalties or advantages annexed to them. 

The violation therefore of law does not conſtitute 
a crime where the law is bad; but the violation of 
what ought to be law, is a crime even where there 
is no law. The eſſence of right and wrong does not 
depend upon words and clauſes inſerted in a code or a 
ſtatute-book, much leſs upon the conclufions and ex- 
plications of lawyers; but upon reaſon and the na- 
ture of things, antecedent to all laws. In all coun- 
tries reaſon is or ought to be conſulted, before laws 
are enacted ; and they are always worſe than none, 
where it is not conſulted, Reaſon is in ſome degree 
given to all men; and Cicero ſays, that whoever has 
reaſon, has right reaſon; that virtue is but perfect 
reaſon ; and that all nations having reaſon for their 
guide, all nations are capable of arriving at virtue. 

From this reaſoning of his it would follow, that e- 
very people are capable of making laws, and good 
laws; and that laws, where they are bad, are gain- 
ed by corruption, faction, fear, or ſurprize; and are 
rather their misfortune, than the effects of their folly. 
The acts of Ceſar were confirmed by the ſenate and the 
people; but the ſenate was awed, and the tribunes and 
people were bribed: arms and money procured him a 
Jaw to declare him lawleſs. But, as the moſt pompous 
power can never unſettle the everlaſting land-marks 
between good and evil, no more than thoſe between 
pleaſure and pain; Ceſar remained ſtil] a rebel to his 
country, and his acts remained wicked and tyrannical. 

Let this ſtand for an inſtance, that laws are not 
always the meaſure of right and wrong. And as 


poſitive laws often ſpeak when the law of nature is 
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ſilent, the law of nature ſometimes ſpeaks whey poſi · 
tive laws ſay nothing: Negue opinione, ſed natura 
conſtitutum eſſe jus. That brave Roman, Horatius 
Cocles, was bound by no written law to defend the 
wooden bridge over the Tiber, againſt a whole arm 
of Tuſcans ; nor was there any law, that I know of, 
in Rome, againſt adultery, when the younger Targuin 
raviſhed Lucretia: and yet the virtue of Horatius was 
juſtly rewarded, and the vileneſs of Tarquin juſtly pu- 
niſhed, by the Romans. 

It is impoſlible to deviſe laws ſufficient to regulate 
and manage every occurrence and circumſtance of life ; 
becauſe they are often produced and diverſified by 
cauſes that do not appear ; and in every condition of lite 
men mult have, -and will have, great allowances made 
to their own natural liberty and diſcretion: but eve- 
ry man who conſents to the neceſſary terms of ſocie- 
ty, will alſo conſent to this propoſition, That every 
man ſhould do all the good, and prevent all the evil, 
that he can, This is the voice of the law of nature; 
and all men would be happy by it, if all men would 
practiſe it. This law leads us to, ſee, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of falſhood and tyranny (by which I mean 
the privilege of one or a few to miſlead and oppreſs 
all) cannot be juſtly called law, which is the impar- 
tial rule of good and evil, and can never be the ſancti- 
on of evil alone. | 

It has been often ſaid, that virtue is its own reward; 
and it is very true, not only from the pleaſure that at- 
tends the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and the fame that 
follows it, but in a more extenſive ſenſe, from the 
felicity which would accrue to every man, if all men 
would purſue virtue : but as this truth may appear too 
general to allure and engage particular men, who will 
have always their own ſingle ſelves moſt at heart, ab- 


ſtracted from all the reſt ; therefore in the making of 


laws, the pleaſures and fears of particular men, being 


the great engines by which they are to be governed, 
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muſt be conſulted: vice muſt be rendered deteſtable 
and dangerous; virtue amiable and advantageous. 
Their ſhame and emulation mult be raiſed; their pri- 
vate profit and glory, peril and infamy, laid before 
them. This is the meaning of Tully when he ſays, 
Vitiorum emendatricem legem eſſe oportet, commenda- 
tricemque virtutum. _. - 

Rewards and puniſhments therefore- conſtitute the 


whole ſtrength of laws; and the promulgation of 


laws, without which they are none, is an appeal to 
the ſenſe and intereſt of men, which of the two they 
will chooſe. - | 

The two great laws of human ſociety, from whence 
all the reſt derive their courſe and obligation, are thoſe 
of equity and ſelf preſervation : by the firſt all men are 
bound alike not to hurt one another; by the fecond 
all men have a right alike to defend themſelves: Nam 
jure hoc evenit, ut quod quiſque ob tutelam corporis ſui 
fecerit, jurefeciſſe exiſtimetur, ſays the civil law; that 
is, © It is a maxim of the law, that whatever we do 
4 inthe way and for the ends of ſelf-defence, we law- 
“e fully do.” All the laws of ſociety are entirely re- 
ciprocal, and no man ought to be exempt from their 
force ; and whoever violates this primary law of na- 
ture, ought by the law of nature to be deſtroyed. He 
who obſerves no law, forfeits all title to the protecti- 
on of law. It is wickedneſs not to deſtroy a deſtroyer ; 


and all the ill confequences of ſelf-defence are charge- 


able upon him who oecaſioned them. 
Many miſchiefs are prevented, by deſtroying one 


who ſhews a certain diſpoſition to commiꝭ many. To 


allow a licence to any man to do evil with impunity, 
is to make vice triumph over virtue, and innocence the 
prey of the guilty. If men be obliged to bear great 
and public evils, when they can upon better terms op- 
poſe and remove them; they. are obliged, by the ſame 
logic, to bear the total deſtruction of mankind. If 


any man may deſtroy whoin he pleaſes without reſiſt- 
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ance, he may extinguiſh human race without reſiſt- 
ance. For, if you ſettle the bounds of reſiſtance, you 
allow it; and if you do not fix its bounds, you leave 
property at the mercy of rapine, and life in the hands 
of cruelty. 3 

It is ſaid, that the doctrine of reſiſtance would de- 
ſtroy the peace of the world: but it may be more tru- 
ly ſaid, that the contrary doctrine would deſtroy the 
world itſelf, as it has already ſome of the beſt coun- 
tries in it. I muſt indeed own, that if one man may 


deſtroy all, there would be great and laſting peace, 


when nobody was leſt to break lt. | 

The law of nature does not only allow us, but o- 
blige us, to defend ourſelves. It is our duty, not on» 
ly to ourſelves, but to the ſociety ; Vitam tibi ipſi fi 
negas, multis negas, ſays Seneca if we ſuffer tamely 
a lawleſs attack upon our property and fortunes, we 
encourage it, and involve others in our doom. And 
Cicero ſays, © He who does not reſiſt miſchief when 
he may, is guilty of the ſame crime as if he had 
deſerted his parents, his friends, and his country. 

So that the conduct of men, who, when they are 
ill treated, uſe words rather than arms, and practiſe 
ſubmiſſion rather than reſiſtance, is owing to a pruden- 
tial cauſe, becauſe there is a hazard in quarrels and 
war, and their cauſe may be made worſe by an endea- 
vour to mend it; and not to any confeſſion of right 
in thoſe that do them wrong. When men begin to be 
wicked, we cannot tell where that wickedneſs will end; 
we have reaſon to fear the worſt, and provide againſt 
if, 

Such is the proviſion made by laws: they are checks 
upon the unruly and partial appetites of men, and in- 
tended for terror and protection. But as there are 
already laws ſufficient every where to preſerve peace 
between private particulars, the great difficulty has 
hitherto been to find proper checks for thoſe who are 
to check and adminiſter the laws. To ſettle there- 
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fore a thorough impartiality in the laws, both as to 
their end and execution, is a taſk worthy of human 
wiſdom, as it would be the cauſe and ſtandard of civil 
felicity. In the theory nothing is more eaſy than this 
taſk: yet who is able to perform it, if they who can 
will not ? | 
No man in ſociety ought to have any privilege above 
the reſt, without giving the ſociety ſome equivalent 
for ſuch-his privilege. Thus legiſlators, who compile 

ood laws, and good magiſtrates, who execute them, 

o, by their honeſt attendance upon the public, de- 
ſerve the privileges and pay which the public allows 
them; and place and power are the wages paid by 
the people to their own deputies' and agents. Hence 
it has been well ſaid, that a chief magiſtrate is major 
ſingulis, omnibus minor: © He is above the private 
« members of the community; but the community 
6 itſelf is above him. 

 Where-ever, therefore, the laws are honeſtly in- 
tended, and equally executed, ſo as to comprehend 
in their penalties and operation the great as well and 
as much as the ſmall, and hold in awe the magiſtrates 
as much as the ſubject, that government is good, that 
people are happy. - © | 
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Saturday, September 2. 1721. N® 43. 


The natural paſſion of men for ſuperiority. 


STR, 
LL men have an ambition to be conſiderable, and 
take ſuch ways as their judgments ſuggeſt to be- 
come ſo. Hence proceeds the appetite of all men 
toriſe above their fellows, and the conſtant emulation 
that always has been, and always will be, in the. 
world, amongſt all forts of. men. Nature has made 
them all equal, and moſt men ſeem well content with 
the lot of parts which nature has given them; but the 
lot of fortune never thoroughly ſatisfies thoſe who 
have the beſt. 

The firſt ſpring therefore of inequality is in human 
nature, and the next in the nature of ſociety. In or- 
der that many may live together in perfect equality, 
it is neceſſary that ſome ſhould be above the many, 
who otherwiſe will be uſing frauds and violence to get 
above one another. Some inequality there muſt be; 
the danger is, that it be not too great : where there 
is abſolute equality, all reverence and awe, two checks 
ndiſpenſible in ſociety, would be loſt ; and where in- 
quality is too great, all intercourſe and communica- 
tion is loſt. 

Thus in Turkey, where there are no natural links, 
tor proper degrees of ſubordination in the chain of 
heir government, there is a monſtrous gap between 
he ſubje& and the throne. The Grand Seignior pre- 
erves no underſtanding with his people: nothing is 
o be ſeen but the terrors of abſolute monarchy, and 
e abject poſtures of crouching ſlaves. Power does 


Pot glide there, as it ought every where, down an even 
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and eaſy channel, with a gentle and regular deſcent; 
but pours from a precipice with dreadful din, rapidity, 
and violence, upon the poor and paſſive valleys below, 
breaking down all before it, and laying waſte where. 
ever it comes. 

All men in the world are fond of making a figure 
init. This being the great end of all men, they take 
different roads to come at it, according to their diffe. 
rent capacities, opinians, tempers, and opportunities, 
No man would chooſe to have any man his equal, if 
he could place himſelf above all men. All would be 
Pompeys. But though it has fallen to the ſhare but of 
few men to be above all men; yet as every man may, 
or thinks he may, excel ſome men, there is a.perpe. 
tual ſpur in every deſcendant of Adam to be aſpiring, 
Every man has ſelf- love, and ſelf-love is never deſerted 
by hope. | 
| ” Bue this ſpirit in every man of riſing above other 
men, as it conſtitutes the happineſs of private indivi- 
duals, who take great complacency in their favourable 
opinion of themſelves and their own abilities; ſo is 
it the great cauſe of public and private evils, wars, 
frauds, cruelty, and oppreſſion.” The ambition of 
excelling in every ſtation by honeſt means, is not only 
lawful, but laudable, and produces great good to ſo- 
ciety : but as nothing produces good in this world, but 
what may, and generally does, produce evil ; and as 
Fame, riches, and power, may be honeſtly got, but 
wickedly uſed, it ought to be the care of ſociety to 
provide that ſuch emulation amongſt its members be 
ſo-direfted and controuled, as to be always beneficial, 
but never dangerous. But this is a felicity at which 
few nations have arrived, and thoſe that had it rarely 
preſerved it long. | 

It is a nice point of wiſdom, perhaps too nice for 
human judgment, to fix certain and laſting bounds.to 
this ſpirit of ambition and emulation amongſt men. To 
ſtop it tao ſoon, fruſtrates its uſe q and not to ſtop i 
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at all, invites its miſchief. The Yenetians, by diſ- _ 


couraging it, have never, or very rarely, felt its ad- 
vantages; and the Athenians found their C/?raci/m, 
an expedient invented for this very purpoſe, inettec- 
tual to prevent their. great men, who had done great 
good to the ſtate, from growing terrible to the ſtate 
itſelf: Pericles in particular, by his arts, eloquence, 
and popularity, made himſelf maſter of it, and did al- 
moſt what he pleaſed in it all his life ; that ſingle man 


was ſo potent in that free city, that he broke the 


power of the Areopagus, the ſenate of Athens, a court 
of magiſtrates that balanced the power of the populace; 


who, being ſet free from that reſtraint, ran into all 


manner of licentiouſneſs and corruption. | 
The people of Athens became the ſubjects of Peri- 
cles : by having done them much good, he found cre- 
dit enough to deſtroy their government and their virtue, 
From the character of a benefactor, he ſtole into that 
of a maſter : ſo narrow and inviſible are the bounds be- 
tween the benefactor and the betrayer ! Valerius Max- 
imus obſerves very finely, that ! the only difference be- 
te tween Piſiſtratus and Pericles was, that the latter 
« exerciſed by art the ſame tyranny that the other had 
« exerciſed by arms. 15 82 75 
Good and evil thus often flowing from the ſame 
root, and miſchief being frequently introduced by 
merit, it ſhews great diſcernment and virtue in a 
people, and a happy ſpirit in their laws, if they can 
encourage and employ the capacity and genius of their 
principal men, ſo as to reap only the good fruits of 
their ſervices. F 
This was the practice and good fortune of the old 
Romans for ſeveral ages : virtue was the only road to 
glory; it was admired, ſupported, applauded, and 
recompenſed ; but they who had ſhewh the greateſt 
found no ſanctuary from it, when they committed 
crimes that deſerved none. This is particularly veri- 
fied in the caſes of Coriolanus and Marlins Capitolinus. 
Vol. II. | F » 
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They were both brave men, and had deſerved well 
of their country; were both, in recompence, di- 
ſtinguiſned with great honours ; yet were both after. 
wards condemned by their country, the one for a 
conſpiracy againſt it, the other for deſpiſing its laws. 
Their ſervices and crimes were properly ſeparated and 
rewarded, 5 | 

Emulation therefore, or the paſſion of one man to 
equal or excel another, ought to be encouraged, with 
theſe two reſtrictions: firſt, that no man, let his me- 
rit be what it will, ſhould take his own reward; ſecond- 
ly, that he ſhould have no more than comes to his 
ſhare. Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, was cho- 
ſen as the greateſt and beſt man in Rome, to invade 
the territories of Carthage ; and he performed it with 
great glory to himſelf, with great emolument to his 
country. He defeated Hannibal, and conquered Car- 
thage, The like praiſe is alſo due to Metellus, Lucul- 
Ius, to T. Flaminius, Paulus Emilius, and many other 
Roman commanders, who all conquered for their coun- 
try,and were rewarded by their country with its laurels 
and its dignities. 

Julius C2far, being alfo employed by the common- 
wealth to conquer for it, ſucceeded in his commiſſion; 
but, as a reward, took the commonwealth for his 
pains : he paid himſelf with the whole Roman world, 
for having conquered part of it. Alexander the great, 
and moſt other conquerors, had the ſame model, 
and the ſame wages; they took all to themſelves. 

When men are left to meaſure their own merit, and 
the reward due to it, they rarely ſtint themſelves ; all 
that they can get is the leaſt that they expect: and, to 
deſcend to leſſer inſtances, the world has always abound- 
ed in men, who, though they deſerved contempt or 
a priſon, yet could never be ſatiated with places and 
power. And all men who have obſerved the affairs 
of the world, will remember and acknowledge, that 
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ſometimes one man has poſſeſſed many poſts, to 
whom the public ſuffrage and conſent never gave one. 


In my reflexions upon this ſubject, I have often 
- amuſed, and even diverted myſelf, with an odd ima- 


gination; namely, what a. wonderful and epidemical 
ceſſation of power and place would enſue a ſudden and 
univerſal removal from thence of every man who de- 
ſerved neither. I fancied that ] ſaw the whole inha- 
bitants of ſeveral countries, towards every quarter 
of the ſky, gaping round them for magiſtrates, at 
leaſt for one ſingle magiſtrate, and finding none; 
and yet even in this ſtate of anarchy, congratulat- 
ing one another and themſelves upon the wonderful 


amendment of their government. I ſaw all Aſia, the 


whole ample dominions of the Turk, and many po- 


tent kingdoms nearer home, all in an abſolute ſtate of 


nature: in the large boſom of the Romiſh church, not 
a prieſt was to be feen ; and in ſome proteſtant coun- 
tries, the good people were greatly put to it, where 
to get a man in a proper habit to ſay public prayers. 
Here in England, indeed, I found a different face of 
things, and more comfort: for, though at preſent we 
have no parliament ſitting, and though in other places 
I ſaw diſmal ſolitude, and numberleſs vacancies ; yet 
perceived many worthy perſons in church and ſtate 
doing their buſineſs, and counting their gains, with. 


great attention and alacrity, but greatly diſtreſſed how 


to find new perſons for old places. 

Imagination apart: I ſhall conclude in the words of 
a great Engliſh writer. It is true that“ Conſiderati- 
* on ought to be had of human frailty ; and ſome 
« indulgence may be extended to thoſe who commit 
« errors, after having done important ſervices : but a 
*« ſlate cannot ſubſiſt, which, compenſating evil acti- 
* ons with good, gives impunity to dangerous crimes, 


« in remembrance of any ſervices whatever. He that 


% does well, performs his duty, and ought always to 
do ſo; juſtice and prudence concur in this; and it 
5 J¹ 2 | 
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« is no leſs juſt than proven, that every action be 
« conſidered by itſelf, and ſuch a reward allotted to 
it as in nature and proportion it beſt deſerves. 
bib 

Jam, &c. 
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Saturday, September 9. 1721. Ns; 44. 
Men not ruled by principle, but by paſſion. 


STR, | | * 
M* Bayle, in the article of Epicurus, ſays, that 
« Multitudes of Chriſtians believe well, and 
«live ill: but Epicurus and his followers had, on the 
« contrary, very ill opinions, and yet lived well.” 
The truth is, the worſt opinions that are can do but 
little harm, when they are impracticable, or when no 
advantages are gained by reducing them into practiſe; 
and the beſt can do but little good, when they con- 
tradict the darling pleafures and prevailing intereſts of 
men. | 
Dry reaſoning has no force : if you would have 
your doctrine ſucceſsful, you mult prove it gainful. 
And as in order to lay down good rules for well go- 
verning the commonwealth, you muſt firſt know the 
commonwealth ; ſo in order to perſuade and govern 


men, you muſt know what will pleafe or frighten 


them. The good that they do to one another, they 
do not becauſe it is juſt or commanded; nor do they 
forbear mutual evil, becauſe it is unjuſt or forbid :' but 
theſe things they do aut of choice or fear, and both 
theſe center in themſelves ; for choice is pleaſure, and 
fear is the apprehenſion of pain. So that the beſt 


things that men do, as well as the worſt, are felfiſh ; 


and ſelf. love is the parent of moral good and evil. 
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de What Mr. Seiden ſays of humili V, may be Laid of 
to every other virtue. Humility, 255 that wiſe man, 


« js a virtue that all preach, none practiſe, and yet eve- 
© ry body is content to hear: the maſter thinks it 

good doctrine for his ſervants, the laity for the 
« clergy, and the clergy for the laitj. Thus we 
deal with all the virtues ; we leave and recommend 

the practice of them to others, and reſerve the advan 
tage and praiſe of them to ourſelves. 

All this, and the reſt of this letter, is meant to- 
ſhew that this world is governed by paſſion, and not 
by principle; and it ever will be ſo as long as men are 
men. | 

| There are rarely any men, never any body of men, 
vat but what profeſs ſome fort of religion; and every re- 
nd ligion profeſſes to promote the peace of mankind, the 
he happineſs of human ſociety, and the ſecurity of the 
l.“ world; and, for proof of this, refers to its principles, 
ut doctrines, and deciſions. And it is very true, that 
no all parties in religion contend: for ſubmiſſion to the 
ſe; ¶ ſtate, as long as the ſtate humours them, or ſubmits- 
on. ¶ to them; but their obedience and good humour never 
of hold longer. All their principles ply in the day of 
trial, and are either thrown away, or diſtinguiſhed a- 
ave way; which is the ſame thing, though not ſo honett, 
ul. J Nature is then the beſt guide, and paſſion the moſt: 
go. popular preacher. „ 5 
the Men ſuit their tenets to the circumſtances that they 
ern I are in, or would be in; and when they have gained 
heir point, they forget their tenets. I could give in · 
ey ſtances of this from all ſorts of men, and even from: 
hey many whoſe names are great and venerable. 
but Gregory Nazianzen, that eloquent and eminent Greek 
oth father, being himſelf orthodox, contended for tolera- 
tion to the Aians, while the Arians were pppermoſt, 
eſt. ¶ and had the emperor on their ſide : but 1 ſoon as 
; Þ things took a contrary turn, and his on party had 
the imperial power on their ſide, he changed his ſtile; 
5 E 2. 
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and then it was unpardonable boldneſs and à horrible 
attempt, for the Arians and Macedonians fo much 
as to meet together to worſhip God their own way. 
St. Auſtin had the ſame ſpirit and inconſiſtency ; he 
was once in the ſentiments of charity and toleration 
towards heretics ; but his diſpute afterwards with the 


Donutiſis fo inflamed him, that he changed without a- 
ny ceremony from white to black, and maintained 
with violence, that heretics o 
perſecuted, and exterminated. | If 
Thus it is that men bear witneſs againſt themſelves, 
and practiſe the evils which they condemn. The 
% Puritans, ſays Mr. Selden, who will allow no frec- 
«will at all, but God does all; yet will allow the 
* ſubject his liberty to do, or not to do, notwith- 
* ſtanding the king, who is God upon earth: the Ar- 
« minians, who hold that we have free-will, do yet 
« ſay, when we come to the king, we muſt be all 


ught to be compelled, 


* obedience, and no liberty is to be ſtood for. 


„While Spain was the moſt renowned power in 
% Europe, the Fefuits, Mays Mr. Bayle, were all Sani 
* ards; as well thoſe born at Paris or Rome, as thoſe 
| Ever ſince the decay of the 
*© houſe of Auſtria, and the elevation of Lewis le 


«6 


born in Old Caſtile. 


“ Grand, the Jeſuits are all French, at Rome, at Vien- 
* na, at Madrid, as well as in the college of Clermont, 
In thoſe days the liberties of ;the Gallican church 
appeared to them not well grounded: they never 
ceaſed writing for the rights of the pope againſt 


thoſe of our kings. 


One might fill a library with 
the defences compoſed by the fociety, and con- 


demned by the parliament and the Sorbon. -- At 


in his differences with the pope. 


preſent his majeſty has not truſtier pens than theirs 


It 1s now the 


turn of the court of Rome to cenſure the books of 
the reverend fathers.. It ſeems the king's proſpe- 


rity and ſucceſſes have afforded them new lights, 
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It is with laymen and civil ſocieties, as with reli- 
gious: they have one ſet of principles when they are 
in power; another, and a contrary, when they are 


out of it. They that command, and they that obey, 
have ſeldom or never the ſame motives. Men change 


with their condition, and opinions change with men. 
And thus is verified that maxim of Nochefbucault's, 
that the underſtanding is the dupe or tool of the heart; 
that is, our ſentiments follow our paſſions. 

Nor has religion been ſuffered to mend nature: 
on the contrary, being inſtituted as a reſtraint, and an 
antidote againſt ſin, it has been, and is frequently per- 
verted into a reaſon for ſinning: yes, to the ſhame 


and misfortune of the world, men often make war 


upon truth, conſcience, and honeſty, in behalf of their 


religion; and there are others, 'who, when they. have 
wantonly wounded virtue, have recourſe to religion 
for a balſam. In 5: ] e 

All men ſpeak well of religon, either natural or re- 
vealed, and readily practiſe every thing in religion that 
is eaſy, indifferent, or advantageous to them: but in 
almoſt every contention between religion and the ap- 
petites, the victory remains to nature; that is, men 


* 


neſt againſt it. | 


are never diſhoneſt withbut temptation, and rarely ho- 


Thus their principle is intereſt or pleaſure ; and 


when they ſay that they act from principle, how 
can we believe them, unleſs we ſee that they do it 
againſt intereſt? A proof which they rarely give us! 
Had the ſevera} contracts and treaties between nati- 
on and nation been obſerved, there would never have 
been war above once between any; or had every 
free nation obſerved its own laws, every free nation 
would have continued free; or, had private men ob- 
ſerved the common laws of equity; and thoſe of mu- 
tual compact between each other, every private man 
would have lived in peace and ſecurity. But treaties, 


8 
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compacts, and laws, are only ſo far ſrong as no bo- 
dy dares break them. 

I think it is Juvenal, who ſomewhere brings in a 
couple of falſe witneſſes perjuring themſelves for hire; 
one is a religious rogue, and believes in the gods; 
the other is an infidel, who diſbelieves or deſpiſes 
them. But'though they diſagree in their ſentiments, 
they agree in the thing, with this very ſmall differ. 
ence ; the Athieſt forſwears himſelf boldly without re- 
morſe; the Believer forſwears himſelf, too, but does 
it with a ſmall qualm, which is preſently over. 


Vendet perjuria ſumma 
EE Xigua, cereris tangens aramgque pedemque. 


Bayle very humourouſly engages a Mandarin of | 


China, of the ſect of the. Literati, in a dialogue with 
the Zeſuits, and with a Dutch embaſſador: the Zeſuits 
tell the Mandarin, that the emperor had no ſubjects in 
his dominions, whoſe obedience was ſo ſecure to him as 
that of their converts, the Chriſtians ; and none whoſe 
_ allegiance was fo precarious as that of ae Literati, 
who were Atheiſts. 

Hold, cries the Mandarin ; let us not aſſert too 
© much without proving it: What reaſon have you to 
« ſay that the ſubmiſſion of the Chriſtians to the or- 


« ders of the emperor is more certain than that of 


c all his other ſubjetts ?” That book inſpired by God, 
anſwer the Jeſuits ; that book which is the rule of ' our 
faith, commands us expreſly to ſubmit ourſelves to the 
higher powers. Take the trouble, my lord, to read in 


it fuch and ſuch paſſages nothing is more clear, no- 


thing fo preciſely determined. 

„But, ſays the Mandarin, turning to the embaſſu⸗ 
&« dor, are not you in Europe divided about the mean» 
ing of theſe paſſages? , 

„80 divided, replies the Dutchman, that one room 
* would not contain the volumes written for and a- 
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« gainſt the right of ſubjects to reſiſt and depoſe their 
te prince: and both ſides take particular care in all 
& their writings to examine accurately every text of 
« ſcripture, which the reverend fathers refer you to. 
“ This diſcuſſion of texts has therefore begot two 
« propoſitions, flatly contradicting each other. One 
« party aſſerts, that in departing from your obedience, 
« you depart from the Bible: the other ſays, they 
« refiſt with the Bible on their fide. We have in Chri/« 
« tendom many inſtances. of princes attacked by par- 


« ties of their ſubjects, bereft of their fovereignty, - 


© baniſhed, beheaded, aſſaſſinated, and generally for 
« the intereſt of religion. Nor is there any end of 
« the books publiſhed on this occaſion ; we have e- 
% very day printed accuſations, and every day print- 
t ed apologies; and both they who accuſe and they 
“ who defend appeal to God, and refer to his word. 
«& As to the 22 in particular, it becomes them 


, © the leaſt of all men to talk in this manner; no ſo- 


« ciety of men have ever written ſo much in behalf 
of popular inſurrections; they have openly con- 
* tended for rebellion, and practiſed it; they have 
« been the authors of royal aſſaſſinations, and have 
been turned out of ſtates for diſturbing them 

& If theſe things are fo, concludes the Mandarin, 
« you gentlemen of the order of Jeſus have no rea- 
« ſon to boaſt in behalf of yourſelves and your fol- 
“ lowers, as if you were better ſubjects than other 
«© men. This your pretended article of faith about 
te the ſubmiſſion of the ſubject is couched ſo obſcure- 
« ly in your book of ſacred laws, that you will ne- 
ver find it there when you have occaſion for a rebel- 
© lion or a revolution; events which I. find are fre- 
« quent enough in your country. 

The ſame Hayle obſerves, that the ſame party of 
Chriſtians, namely, the French Catholics, who had 
maintained, under Charles IX. and Henry III. That it 
was againſt all laws, human and divine, for ſubjects 


% 
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to take arms againſt their prince, did alſo maintain, 
even before the death of Henry III. That it was a. 
greeable to laws, human and divine, to take up arms 
againſt one's prince The other party of Chriſtians, 
namely, the Proteſtants, were not more conſiſtent, 
They maintained, during the reigns of Charles 1X. and 
Henry III. That laws, human and divine, allowed the 
ſmaller part of the ſubjects to arm themſelves againſt 
the greater part even with the king at their head: 
but after the death of Henry III. when they bad got 
a king of their own religion, they maintained, That 
both the law of God and the law of man forbid e- 
ven the greater part of the ſubjects to arm them. 


No 


ſelves againſt the ſmaller part with the king at their all; 


head. | 

It were needleſs to give more proofs, and endleſs 
to give all that might be given. Almoſt every thing 
that men do, is an evidence that their friendſhip for 
themſelves does effectually extinguiſh their regard for 
all the reſt of their ſpecies ; and that they adopt or 
reject principles, juſt as theſe principles promote or 
contradict their intereſt and paſſions. | 


Nor are religious or moral principles the worſe for i 


being thus uſed ; but men ſhew their own unconquer- 
_able malignity and ſelfiſhneſs in uſing them thus, 


Upon the whole, I think it very piain, that if you 


ſeparate from the prineiples of men the penalties and 
Lungen f which are annexed to them by laws, bu- 
man and divine, or which every man has annexed to 


them in his own mind, you will hardly leave ſuch 2 


thing as principle in the world; the world is therefore Wn 


not governed by principle. | 
G | 


1 am, &c. 
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| Saturday, September 16. 1721. No. 45. 


| Of the equality and inequality of men. 

: 

ot 81 R, > 

at E N are naturally equal, and none ever roſe a- 
e bove the reſt but by force or conſent: no man 


m. Nas ever born above all the reſt, nor below them 
eir ll; and therefore there never was any nian in the 
rorld ſo good or fo bad, fo high or ſo low, but he 
ad his fellow. Nature is a kind and benevolent pa- 
ing rent; ſhe conſtitutes no particular favourites with en- 
for Wowments and privileges above the reſt; but for the 
for Þmoſt part ſends all her offspring into the world fur- 
or iſhed with the elements of underſtanding and ſtrength, 
or Io provide for themſelves: ſhe gives them heads to con- 

alt their own ſecurity, and hands to execute their 
for wn counſels; and according to the uſe that they 
uer- ſake of their faculties, and of the opportunities that 
hey find degrees of power and names of diſtincti- 


dn grow amonglt them, and their natural equality is 


you 
and 
bu⸗- 


d to ut fortune, who is their nurſe, is not ſo benevolent 
ch ad impartial; ſhe acts wantonly and capriciouſly, of- 
fore En cruelly ; and counterplotting juſtice: as well as na- 
e, frequently ſets the fool above the wiſe man, and 
ie beſt below the worſt. . | 
And from hence it is, that the moſt part of the 
orld, attending much more to the noiſy conduct 
d glaring effects of fortune, than to the quiet and 
= proceedings of nature, are miſled in their 
gment upon this ſubject: they confound fortune 
ich nature, and too often aſcribe to natural merit and 


Thus nature, who is their parent, deals with men: 


ne 


always extolled by his party as ſuperior to the rel 


his country, he will never fail being compliment 
ed by many as the firſt of his ſpecies. But the iſſi 


and much more frightful. ; 


{ 
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excellency the works of contrivance or chance. Thi 
however, ſhews that reaſon and equity run in ou 
heads, while we endeavour to find a juſt cauſe fo 
things that are not juſt ; and this is the ſource of th 
reverence which we pay to inen whom fortune ſome 
times lifts on high, though nature had placed them be 
low. The populace rarely ſee any creature riſe, bu 
they find a reaſon for it in his parts; when probabh 
the true one will be found in his own baſeneſs, or ar 
other man's folly. 

From the ſame reaſoning may be ſeen why it i 
that, let who will be at the head of a party, be! 


t) 
vi 


of mankind; and let who will be the firſt man a 


and their own behaviour . conſtantly ſhew, that tht 
higheſt are upon a level with the reſt, and often wit 
the loweſt.- Men that are high are almoſt ever ſec 
in a falſe light; the moſt part fee them at a greatd 
ſtance, and through a magnifying medium; ſome al. 
dazzled with their ſplendor, many are awed by the“ 


power. Whatever appears ſhining or terrible, 3 15 
pears great, and is magnified by the eye and the i 
magination. 1 

That nature has made men equal, we know anf. 
feel ; and when people come to think otherwiſe, then, 

is no excels of folly and ſuperſtition which they m- 4 
not be brought to practiſe. Thus they have made goa; . 
of dead men, and paid divine honours to many whit the 
they were yet living : they ſaw them to be but mei m. 
yet they worſhipped them as gods. And even thy, 
who bave not gone quite ſo far, have yet, by thafff x 
wild notions of inequality, done as much miſchiclY n 
they have made men, and often wicked men, to b te 


vice-gods ; and then made God's power (falſly ſo ci 
led) as irreſiſtible in the hands of men as in his ov! 


f 
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Ti is evident to common ſenſe, that there ought to 
n cue vo inequality in ſociety, but for the fake o ſoci- 


ſe fu; but theſe men have made one man's power and 
of il the cauſe of all mens miſery. They gave him 
om far as they · could the power of God, without o- 
m be iging him to practiſe the mercy and goodneſs of 
| od ; 


Thoſe that think themſelves furtheſt above the reſt, 
re generally by their education below them all. They 
ue debaſed by a conceit of their greatneſs: they truſt 
o their blood; which, ſpeaking naturally, gives them 
Jo advantage; and neglect their mind, which alone, 
Sy proper improvements, ſets one man above another. 


S 5 . r n 
© "Mit is not blood or nature, but art-or accident, which 
an d | 

men vakes one man excel others. Ariſtotle, therefore, muſt 


ither have been in jeſt, when he ſaid, that he, who natu- 
rally excelled all others, ought to govern all; or ſaid 
Wit to flatter his pupil and prince, Alexander the great. 
It is certain, that ſuch a man never yet was found in 
che world, and never will be found till the end of it. 
Alexander himſelf, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his ſpirit, and his conqueſts, had in his own army, 
and perhaps among the common ſoldiers, men natu- 
rally as great and brave as himſelf, and many more 
wiſe. : 
Whoever pretends to be naturally ſuperior to other 
men, claims from nature what ſhe never gave to a- 
ny man. He ſets up for being more than a man; a 
character with which nature has nothing to do. She 
has thrown her gifts in common amongſt us; and as 
the bigheſt offices of nature fall to the ſhare of the 
mean as well as of the great, her vileſt offices are per- 
formed by the great as well as by the mean : death and 
diſeaſes are the portion of kings as well as of clowns ; 
and the corps of a monarch is no more exempted from 
ſtench and putrefaCtion, than the corps of a flave. , 


as wy pulſat pede, 


Vor. II. 8 ; 
? 4 
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All the arts and endowments of men to acquir 
preheminence and advantages over one another, are 
io many proofs and confeſſions that they have not 
ſuch preheminence and advantages from nature; and 
all their pomp, titles, and wealth, are means and de. 
vices to make the world think that they who poſſe 
them are ſuperior in merit to thoſe that want them, 
But it is not much to the glory of the upper pan 
of mankind, that their boaſted and ſuperior merit i; 
often the work of heralds, artificers, and money ; and 
that many derive- their whole ſtock of fame from an. 
ceſtors, who lived an age or many ages ago. 

The firſt founders of great families were not al. 
ways men of virtue or parts; and where they were 
ſo, thoſe that came after them did frequently, and 
almoſt generally, by truſting to their blood, diſgrace 
their name. Such is the folly of the world, and the 
inconvenience of ſociety, to allow men to be great 
by proxy! An evil that can ſcarce ever be cured, 
The race of French kings, called by their hiſtorians 
in contempt, Les roies faineants, and the ſucceſſion of 
the Roman Ceſars, (in both which, for one good prince 
they had ten that were intolerable, either for folly or 
cruelty, and often for both) might be mentioned a 
known proofs of the above truth; and every reader 
will find in his own memory many more. 

I have been told of a prince, who, while yet un- 
der age, being reproved by his governor for doing thing 
ill or indecent, uſed to anſwer, 7e ſuis roy; 1 am king; 
as if his quality had altered the nature of things, and 
he himſelf had been better than other men, while he 
ated worſe. But he ſpoke from that ſpirit which had 
been inſtilled into him from his cradle. I am Jing 
What then, Sir? The office of a king is not to do 
evil, but to prevent it. You have royal blood in you 
veins: but the blood of your page is, without being 
royal, as good as yours; or, if you doubt, try the 
difference in a couple of porringers next time you are 
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in; and learn from this conſideration and experiment, 
that by nature you are no better than your people, 
though ſubje& from your fortune to be worſe, as ma- 
ny of your anceſtors have been. | 
If my father got an eſtate and title by law or the 
ſword, I may by virtue of his will or his patent en- 
joy his acquiſition ; but if I underſtand neither law 
nor the ſword, I can derive honouryfrom neither: 
my honour therefore is, in the reaſon of things, pure- 
ly nominal; and I am ſtill by nature a Plebeian, as 
all men are. | 0 | 
There is nothing moral in blood, or in title, or in 
place: actions only, and the cauſes that produce 
them, are moral. He therefore is beſt that does beſt, 
Noble blood prevents neither folly, nor lunacy, nor 
crimes ; but frequently begets or promotes them: and 
noblemen, who act infamouſly, derive no honour from 
virtuous anceſtors, ubom they diſnonour. A man 


who does baſe things, is not noble; nor great, if he 


do little things: a ſober villager is a better man than 
a debauched lord; an honeſt iaechanic than a knavith 
courtier. 2 


— Nobilitas ſola eft atque unica virtus. 


* en 


Prima mihi debes animi bona ; ſunctus haberi 
Fuſtitiaque tenax factis, diftiſque mereris ? 


Juv. Sat. 8. 


We cannot bring more natural advantages into the 
world than other men do; but we can acquire more 
virtue in it than we generally acquire. To be great is 
not in every man's power; but tobe good is in the pow- 
er of all: thus far every man may be upon a level with 


| another, the loweſt with the higheſt ; and men might 


thus come to be morally as well as naturally equal. 
8 f R 


am, &c. 
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Saturday, September 23. 172 . ** 46, 


Ef the falſe guiſes which men put on, and their il 
| effett, 


STR, 
M EN are often capable of doing as much, whe. 

ther it be good or evil, by the appearance of 
parts, as by poſſeſſing them; and become really con. 
kderable by being thought ſo. Some, by pretending 
to great intereſt with the gods, have gained great in- 
tereſt among men; and plagued the earth, to prove 
themſelves favourites of heaven : others grow great 
at court, by being thought great in a party; and grov 
at the ſame time great in a party, by being thought 
great at court: twice lyars, they meet with the double 
wages of lying. 

Thus is the world deceived ; a thing fo eaſil done, 
that rarely any man ſets about it but he N in it, 
let his parts be ever fo ſcanty or ſtarved. Murderers 
have paſſed for ſaints, buffoons for wits, and ſolemn 
dunces for wiſe men. | 

I have been often provoked to ſee a whole aſſem- 
_ bly, ſometimes neither contemptible for number, nor 
figure, nor ſenſe, give themſelves up to the guidance 
and management of a filly ignorant fellow, important 
only in grimace and aſſurance :- nay, parties, potent 
parties generally throw themſelves into the hands and 
direction of men, who, though they chop them and 
ſell them, yet want every talent for this fort of ne- 
gotiation, but what they poſſeſs in the. credulity of 
thoſe that truſt them. This is their beſt qualification, 
and it is ſufficient. Theſe are the Sidrophils, the cun- 
ning men in parties, as ignorant as thoſe in oor fields; 


\% 


N 
the 


46, 
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they only know more than thoſe whom they deceive, 
by pretending to more. | 

The affectation of wiſdom is a prevailing folly in 
the world; men fall naturally into the practice its 
and it would be pardonable, as it is common, if it 
went no farther than the aiming at a little notice and 
reverence, which every body may be innocently fond 
of, But when men ſeek credit this way, in order to 
betray, and make uſe of their grimace as a trap to 
decetve ; when they turn their admirers into follow- 
ers, and their followers into money ; then appearing 
wiſdom becomes real villainy, and theſe pretenders 
grow dangerous impoſtors. 

And this is what men frequently get by truſting 


more to the underſtanding of others than to their 


own, though often the better of the two; and there- 
fore we find, in many inſtances, that fools miſlead 
and govern men of ſenſe. In things where men know 
nothing, they are apt to think that others know more 
than they; and ſo blindly truſt to bold pretenſions: and 


here is the great cauſe and firſt riſe of ſharpers and 


bubbles of all denominations, from demagogues and 
their followers, down to mountebanks and their 
mobbs. | 


think that there is not a more fooliſh figure in 


the world than a man affectedly wiſe: but it is not 


every body that ſces it; and ſuch a one is often the 
admiration of one fort of people, and the jeſt of an- 


other, at the ſame time. Where we ſee much of the 
outlide of wiſdom, it is a ſhrewd ſign that there is 
but little within; becauſe they who have the leaſt of- 
ten make the greateſt ſhew : as the greateſt hypoctites 
are the loudeſt prayers, 

The inſide of ſuch a man is not worth knowing; 


and every man muſt have obſerved his outſide : his 
words fall from him with an uncommon weight and 


folemnity ; his gait is ſtately and ſlow, and his garb 
das a turn in it of prudence and gravity, of which 
: *T 
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he that made it is the author, and by that means be. 
_ a conſiderable inſtrument and artificer. of vil. 
dom. _ 

This will be better illuſtrated in the character of 
lord Plauſible, who, having long ſet up for a wiſe man, 
and taking eloquence to be the moſt effectual ſign of 
wiſdom, is an orator and a wiſe man in every cir. 
cumſtance of his life, and to every body; he is clo. 
quent to his footman, to his children, and at his table. 
Lord Plauſible never converſes; no, talking carcleſly 
as other people do, would not be wiſe enough; he 
therefore does not converſe in company, but make 
ſpeeches; he meditates ſpeeches in his cloſet, and 
pronounces them where he viſits. Even while he 
drinks tea, or plays at cards, his language is lofty and 
founding; and in his gait you ſee the ſame ſublime 
as in his words. Add to all this, an unrelenting gra- 
vity in his looks, only now and then ſoftened by a 
ſtudied ſmile. He never laughs without checking his 
muſcles : mirth would be-a blot upon his wiſdom ; the 
good man only creates mirth in others. 

Thus he grows important, without ſuffering in his 
character for his natural ſhallowneſs and acquired fol- 
ly, unſeen by the bulk of his party, who, being for 
underſtanding and breeding pretty much in the low- 
er claſs, think him an oracle, and believe him deep 
in the counſels and reverence of great men, who ule 
bim civilly and laugh at him. 

As a man can hardly be ſeverely juſt and conſtant 
to the ways which he approves, without ſome degree 
of auſtereneſs, or what the world calls ſo; it is no 
wonder if this. character, always eſteemed and often 
beloved; becomes mimicked by thoſe who have no 
pretence to it. But I am at a loſs whether it be more 
provoking or merry, to ſee Features ſetting up for 
ſererity of behaviour, without one grain of juſ- 
tice and honour about them; pretending to wiſdom, 
with great conceit and ſtupidity; complaiſant in eve- 
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ry ſtep and degree of corruption, yet preſerving a ſtif- 
neſs in their behaviour, as if they were ſo many ri- 
gid Stoics. 


Quid? Si vultu torvo et pede nudo 
Exigueque toge ſimulet textore Catonem'; - 
Virtutemque repreſentet mareſque Catonis. 


There are mimicks of wiſdom and virtue in all ages, 
as well as in that of Horace. | 

A man may be a lord, or a miniſter, or a conſide- 
rable man, without declaring war againſt gaiety and 


eaſineſs. But grave fellows, who become grave to 


gain importance, are by all men of ſenſe diſappoint- 
ed. A wiſe man may be a merry fellow; and a ve- 
ry lilly fellow may be a very grave man. The wiſeſt 
men of my acquaintance are the merrieſt men that I 
know; nor could I ever find that wiſdom had to do 


with an unpleaſing and rebuking ſtatelineſs, that con- 


tradicts it. Mirth, and what theſe ſolemn drones call 
folly, is a piece of wiſdom which they want ſenſe to 
know and practiſe. Beſides, there is a wiſe way of 
playing the fool, which wiſe men know how to prac- 
tiſe without loſing their character. But your grave 
fellows are perhaps afraid of playing the fool, be- 
cauſe they would do it too naturally ; yet even that 
would be better than being thus ridiculouſly wiſe a- 
gainſt nature. 

Some mens natural heavineſs paſſes for wiſdom, and 
they are admired for being blockheads. Sometimes 
forced gravity does the ſame thing. Nor is it any thin 
new to place wiſdom in grimace; many of the ol 
philoſophers did the ſame, and made their long beards, 
in particular àn eminent type of it, 


uiii ſapicniem paſcere barbam. 
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Doubtleſs, like others who have lived ſince, they of. 
ten poſſeſſed the ſign only- The ſchoolmen were 
reckoned deep and wiſe men, for talking unintelligi, 
bly, and their wiſdom was jargon and obſcurity, 

They that are really wiſe, need not take much pains 
to be thought fo ; and they that do, are not really 
wiſe. We cannot live always upon the ſtretch, ei. 
ther of ſilence, or of eloquence, or of gaiety ; and 
whoever endeavours it, ſhews his folly while he ſeeks 
renown. 

A man of great quality and age, and of great repu- 
tation for wiſdom, being once ſurprized by a foreign 
miniſter, while he was at play wittr his little children, 
was ſo far from confeſſing any ſhame for being thus 
caught indulging the fancy and fondneſs of a father, 
that he told the ambaſſador, who ſeemed to have found 
what he did not expect: . Sir, be in no pain for me; 
ic he who is accounted a wiſe man in the morning, 
« will never be reckoned a fool at night.” This 
is, no doubt, true of a man truely wiſe. But it is 
as true, that many men have paſſed for wiſe men in 
the morning, who have been found fools before noon. 

Men, affectedly wiſe, need only be examined to be 
deſpiſed; and we find by experience, that ſtarched 

vity creates more jeſt and Iaughter amongſt men of 
enſe, who are generally frank and pleaſant men, than 
the moſt remarkable levity and giddineſs can do. The 
reverence therefore paid to ſuch men, if it be real, is 
conſtantly the effect of ignorance : we admire them at 
a diſtance ; but when we ſee them a little nearer, we 
begin to admire at our own admiration. 

But ſuch examination is never like to be very popu- 
lan, and. conſequently ſuch diſcoveries are not like to 
be very — TS the multitude will never make 
them; there will be always a great deal in reſolving 
to be great and wiſe, and great ſucceſs. will be ever 
2 Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur, is at all 
times a ſafe way of reaſoning, And hence _ and 
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coxcombs will, by a falſe ſhew of wiſdom, be al- 
ways bidding fair for the reputation of wiſdom, and 


often for its rewards. This is more eaſily ſhewn, than 


mended, 
G TS 
Jam, &Cc. 


Saturday, October 7. 1721. No 47. 
Of the frailty and uncertainty of human judgment. 


S I R, | 

H Uman judgment is the beſt and ſureſt guide that 
we have to follow, in affairs that are human ; 
and even in ſpirituals, where the immediate word of 
God interpoſes not. But it is ſo liable to be corrupted 
and weighed down by the bĩaſſes that paſſion, deluſion, 
and intereſt hang upon it, that we ought never to truſt, 
without caution and examination, either to our own 

or that of others. ; 2317 
Men are hardly ever brought to think themſelves de- 
ceived in contending for points of intereſt or pleaſure. 
But as it is rare that one man's purſuits do not croſs 
and interfere with the purſuits of others, and as every 
man contends for the reaſonableneſs of his own; 
though it muſt be in the nature of things, that they 
may be both in the wrong, and only one can be in the 
right: hence it proceeds that men, who are ſo naturally 
alike, become morally ſo unlike, that ſometimes there 
is more reſemblance between a man and a wolf, than 
between one man and another; and that one and the 


ſame man is not one and the ſame man in two different. 


ſtations, 
The difference therefore between one man's judge- 
ment and another's, ariſes not ſo much from the na- 
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good, have been obſerved, upon their elevation in- 
to high places, to have left all their virtues and bene. 


* 


were thus prodigiouſly inconſiſtent, I do not remem- 


| 
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tural difference between them; though that too, the 
ſtructure of their organs being different, may beget dif. 
ferent ſentiments; as from the difference of their edu. 
cation, their ſituation and views, and other external 
cauſes. | 

Men, who in private life were juſt, modeſt, and 


ficent qualities behind them, and to have acted after. 
wards upon a new ſpirit, of arrogance, injuſtice, and 
oppreſſion. And yet, perhaps, their latter actions 
had as much the ſanction of their own judgment as 
their firſt. | 

England could not boaſt of 'a greater patriot than 
the great earl of-Stafford, while he was yet a private 
commoner. No man expoſed better, or more zealouſ. 
ly, the encroachments and oppreſſions practiſed by the 
court upon the kingdom, or contended more foudly 
for a redreſs of grievances : but he was no ſooner got 
into the court, but he began openly to counteract the 
whole courſe of his paſt life: he Laer ways of 
terror and oppreſſion, heightened all thoſe grievances 
of which he had complained; and, as the excellent 
lord Falkland. ſaid of him in the houſe of commons, 
The oppreſſions which he committed were ſo various, 
fo many, and ſo mighty, as were never committed by 
any governor, in any government, ſince Verres leſt 
Sicily. But though the two great parts of his life 


ber that he ever condemned the worſt, though he 
ſuffered for it, or recanted the beſt. It is probalfe, 
=_ his judgment in both caſes approved his con- We. 
uct. 
Nor is the judgment of men varied by great and Han 
eonſiderable cauſes only; to the diſgrace of our rea- Nor 
ſon we muſt own, that little ones do it as effectually. Wy, 
A wiſe man ruffled by an accident, or heated by liquor, 
ſhall talk and act like a madman ar a fool; as a mad- 
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4 an, with a little ſoothing and management, ſhall talk 
the ie a wiſe man: and there are inſtances of very able 

ra en, who, having done great. ſervice to their prince 
Us 


and country, having undone it all from motives that 
nal re ſhameful to mention. Perhaps they miſſed a 
nile from him, when they expected one; or met with 
a ſatyrical jeſt, when they expected none: and thus, 
piqued by a little real mirth or fancied neglect, the 
have run into all the exceſſes of diſloyalty and rebelli- 
2n, and either ruined their country, or themſelves and 
eir families in attempting it. Others, miſled by a 
rracious nod, or a ſqueeze by the hand, or a few fair 
xromiſes, no better than either, have, by running all 
he contrary lengths of complaiſance and ſubſerviency, 
done as much miſchief to their country, without in- 
ending it any, and perhaps thinking that they did it 


ig both theſe extremes. 

So mechanical a thing is human judgment! So eaſi- 
y is the human machine diſconcerted and put out of 
ts tone! And the mind ſubſiſting in it, and acting by 
$ of t, is calm or ruffled as its vehicle is ſo. But though 
Nces Ihe various accidents and diſorders happening to the 


Ons, Npperations in the mind; yet cauſes that are internal 
045, affect it fill more: I mean the ſtimulations of ambi- 
4 by Von, revenge, luſt, and avarice. Theſe are the great 
leſt Feauſes of the ſeveral irregular and vicious purſuits of 
life Nmen. 

* Neither is it to be expected, that men diſagreeing 


in intereſt, will ever agree in judgment. Wrong, 
Me, with advantages attending it, will be turned into right, 
con- Hfalſhood into truth; and, as often as reaſon is againſt 
a man, a man will be againſt reaſon: and both truth 


and Wand right, when they thwart the intereſts and paſſi- 
Tea. Wons of men, will be uſed like enemies, and called 
= ' Woames. 

uor, 


zone. There are examples of the ſame men practiſ- 


dody; are the certain cauſes of diſorders and irregular 
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It is remarkable that men, when they differ in any 
thing conſiderable, or which they think conſiderable, 
will be apt to differ in almoſt every thing elſe. Their 
differences beget contradiction, contradiction begets 
heat, heat quickly riſes into reſentment, rage, and ill. 
will. Thus they differ in affections, as they differ in 
judgment; and the contention, which began in pride, 
ends in anger. | 

The acquieſcing ſincerely in the judgment of ang. 
ther, without the concurrence of our own, and with- 
out any advantage, real or fancied, moving us to ſuch 
acquieſcence, is a compliment, which I do not knoy 
that one man ever paid to another: an unanſwerable 
argument, why no man ſhould be provoked at thoſe 
whom he cannot convince ; ſince they, having reaſons, 


or thinking that they have reaſons, on the contrary 


fide, as ſtrong as his, or ſtropger, have as much cauſe 
to be provoked with him for. not acquieſcing in theirs, 
Yet there are but. few debates of conſequence in this 
world, where the arguments are not ſeconded by 
wrath, and often ſupplied by it. | 

But this is not the way of dealing with men; nor 
is there any other way of perſuading them into your 
judgment, but by ſhewing it their intereſt, Their 
minds are ſo corrupted by their appetites, that, gene- 
nerally ſpeaking, their judgment is nothing but their 
intereſt in theory ; and their intereſt is their judgment 
reduced into practice. This will account for the con- 


- tradiftory parts which men play, and the contrary 


parties that they occaſionally chooſe. This ſerves 
them with reaſons for the unreaſonable things that 
they do, turns roguery into honeſty, madneſs into 


merit. 


In truth, whenever men leave their own judge 
ment for the judgment of others, as they ſometimes 
do, they eithcr do it for gain, or glory, or pleaſure, 
or for the avoiding of ſhame, or ſome ſuch cauſe ; all 
which motives are intereſt, as is every thing elle that 
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ary ¶ they do for their own ſakes, Thus honeſty is often 
ble, Wonly the fear of infamy, and honour the appetite 
heir W of applauſe : thus men ruſh into danger and death, 
gets to gratify love or anger, or to acquire fame: and 
il. W thus they are faithful to their word and engagement, 
r in to avoid the reproach of treachery. 
ide, Men are fo apt to link their approbation to their 
profit and pleaſure, that their intereſt, though ever ſo 
ano · ¶ vile, abſurd, and unjuſtifiable, becomes really their 
'Ith- judgment. I do not think that human art and imagi- 
luck nation could have invented tenets more falſe and abo- 
now minable, more chimerical or miſchievous, than are 
adle Wthoſe of the Infallibility of the Pope, and the Irreſi/?- 
hole ableneſs of Tyrants ; that is, that one man, living in 
ons, ¶ the hourly practice of error, or vice, or folly, and 
rar) ¶ often of them all, ſhall judge for the whole earth, and 
auſe do what God has not done; that is, faſhion the minds* 
eus. ¶ of all human race like his own, and make them his ſa- 
this crifices, where he cannot make them his ſlaves: and 
by that another man ſhall have a divine right to repreſent 
God and govern man, by acting againſt God and de- 
not ſtroying man. 
our Theſe are ſuch monſtrous abſurdities, ſuch terrible, 
heir N ridiculous, and inhuman inventions, as could ariſe 
from nothing but pride and avarice on one fide, and 
fear and flattery on the other; and could be defended 
by nothing but the moſt brutiſh force, or the moſt a= 
bandoned impudence, Yet we have ſeen theſe mon- 
a ſtrous abſurdities defended, and God almighty declar- 
ed their defender; even him, who is the God of mer- 


that cy and truth, made, blaſphemouſly, the author of 
into cruelty and lyes. 

a In this light do theſe things appear to one who con- 
5” Wl fiders them without imbarking in them, and receiving 
* any advantage from them. But thoſe who gain or 


11 ſubſiſt by them, ſee them in a different light: I doubt 
ba not but their judgment, as they call it, does actually 
blend with their intereſt, or for the moſt part does ; 
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and therefore they are really in earneſt in maintaining 
it. Folly, falſhood, and villainy, are no longer call. 
ed by their own names, nor thought to deſerve them, 
dy thoſe that reap advantages from them. Even thoſe, 
who have practiſed the greateſt of all evils, even that of 
deſtroying God's people, have thought that in doing it 
they did God good ſervice. Our bleſſed Saviour fore. 
told it ; and his words have been fulfilling ever ſince, 
and perhaps will be till he return. 

Oliver Cromwell ſought God in all his oppreſſions; 
and though I am ſure that he was an uſurper, I am not 
fure that he was a hypocrite, at leaſt all along ; though 


it is moſt probable that he was one at firſt. But he 


had fo long perſonated a faint, that he ſeems at laſt 


to have thought himſelf one ; and when he ſaw his lat. 


ter end approaching, he was fo far from ſhewing an 

compunction for the part which he had ated, that 
he, on the contrary, boaſted that he had been the 
cauſe of much good to this nation; and added ſuch 
ejaculations and prayers, as ſhewed that he poſſeſſed 
his mind in peace, and was not without confidence in 
God. 

The emperor of Morocco, than whom a more inhu. 
man butcher never lived, makes God the author of all 
his barbarities ; and when he murders a ſlave (as he 
does every day ſome) out of wantonneſs or wrath, he 
lifts up his eyes and ſays, '7is God that does it- no 
man talks more of God and religion, and he certainly 
thinks himſelf a moſt religious man. 

| Let all this ſerve to ſhew, how little mens judgment 
ts to be truſted when intereſt follows it, and is proba- 
bly both the cauſe and the effect. Let it abate our con- 
fidence in particular men, who may make our truſt in 


them the means of their miſleading us: let us learn 


to believe no man the more, for that he believes him- 
If; ſinee men are as obſtinate in error, eſpecially in 
inful error, as they are in truth ; and more ſo, where 
truth is not gainful ; and laſtly, let us ſwallow no man's 
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judgment, without judging of it and him ; and yield 


| up our reaſon to no man's authority, nor our intereſt 


to any man's direction, any farther than prudence or 
neceſlity obliges us. Let us remember what the world 


| has ever got by implicit faith of any kind whatſoever. 
G 


Jam, &c. 


Saturday, Oftober 14. 1721. Ne 48. 


The general unhappy ſtate of the world, from the baſe- 
neſs and iniquity of its governors in moſt countries. 


SIR, Tt 

W HIL E I have been reading hiſtory, or conſider- 
ing the ſtate of human affairs, how wofully 
they are neglected, how fooliſhly managed, or how 
wickedly diſconcerted and confounded, inthe moſt and 
beſt countries : when I have remembered how large, 
every where, is the ſource of miſchief, how eaſily it 
is ſet a running, and how plentifully it flows; how it 
is daily breaking into new channels, and yet none of 
the old ones are ever ſuffered to wax dry: I have 
been apt to wonder, that the general condition of 
— though already vaſtly unhappy, is not ſtill 

worſe. | 
Pope Æneas Sylvius muſt have had ſuch reflexions 
as theſe, when he ſaid, that this urid did, in a great 
meaſure, govern itſelf. He had many examples be- 
fore his eyes, how eaſy it was to govern wretchedly, 
and yet continue to govern, The papacy itſelf might 
particularly have furniſhed him with many examples. 
It is a fairy dominion, founded upon non-entities, in- 
ventions, and abominations ; ſupported by lyes and 
terrors.; exerciſed with cruelty, craft, and rapine > 
H 2 | 
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and producing meanneſs, deluſion, and poverty, where. 
ever it prevails. 

What could appear more ſtrange, incredible, and 
ſhameful, than to fee a mean monk, reſiding in a cor. 
ner or the world, and ruling and plundering it all ; liy. 
ing in crimes, pride and folly, and controuling Chriſt. 
endom by the ſounds of humility, holineſs, — infalli. 
bility ; ſubſiſting upon the ſpoils and induſtry of na. 
tions, and engaging nations in a blind conſpiracy a. 
gainſt themſelves, for the defence of their oppreſſor; 
pronouncing the peace of God to mankind, and ani- 
mating mankind to continual quarrels and ſlaughters; 
declaring himſelf the vicar of Chriſt, and making un. 
relenting war againſt the followers of Chriſt, and, 
_ the father of Chriſtendom, and the deſtroyer of 


All this villainy and impudence was obvious to 
common ſenſe, and felt by long experience. But hoy 
little do men ſee, when they are taught to be afraid 
of their eye-ſight! Even the reformation, one of the 
greateſt bleſſings that ever befel Europe, has but par- 
tially removed this mighty and enormous uſurpation, 
*The root of the evil {till remains; and men are not 
yet weary of fighting about words, ſubtilties, chimeras, 
and about the ſhape of their thoughts and imaginati- 
on; a thing as much out of their own power, as the 
ſhape of their limbs, or the motion of the winds : the 
iſe and deſign of all which is, that their leaders in 
ſtrife reap the fruits of it, and gather the ſpoils, the 
whole ſpoils of thoſe battles, in which craft only blow: 
the trumpet, while ignorance wields the ſword, and 
runs all the. danger. | N 

If in this, as in other wars, none would fight but 
thoſe that are paid, or find their account in fighting, 
the combatants would ſoon be reduced to a few ; and 
they too would quickly leave a field where there was 
no booty. N 
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e. Will the world never learn, that one man's corn 
grows not the worſe, becauſe another man uſes diffe- 
nd rent words in his devotion? That pride and anger, 
re @ wealth and power, are of no religion? And that re- 
iv. lgion is inſeparable from charity and peace ?: 
7 I am told, that the famous combuſtion raiſed ſome: 
In. years ago at Hamburgh, by one Krumbultz, a divine 
12- and in which that free city had like to have periſhed® 
2. vas occaſioned by this momentous queſtion, namely 
r; Whether in the Lord's prayer we ſhould ſay, Our Fa- 
ni- ther, or, Father our. A hopeful point of debate, 
rs; to be the cauſe of civil diſſention, and a true ſpeci» 
un · men of the importance and conſequences of eccleſiaſti- 
nd, cal diſputes, and of the ſpirit of thoſe that manage 
of them! | 
It is a ſhameful ſatire upon the wickedneſs: of ſome,, 
to and the weakneſs of others, thus to endanger the 
ow peace of ſociety and their own, for the ſake of a 
aid found; to be thus eager for trifles ;. thus to concern 
the heaven and earth in behalf of conceits, which of 
ar- themſelves concern neither: but, as they are general- 
on. by managed, do both provoke God, and hurt men. 
not But ſo it will ever be, as long as men, in poſſeſſion. of 
ras, teverence, find their ends and gratifications in fetch - 
ati · ing knotty diſtinctions out of the plain word of God, 
the and making them of equal importance with it. 
the © Thus. unhappy has the greateſt part of the world 
; in been, and is, in its ghoſtly. government; two words: 
the which are: a contradiction to each other; ſince the 
»w; mind and. underſtanding, in which alone all religion: 
and that is rational doth reſide, can never be altered on 
controuled by. any. other means than that of counſc],, 
but reaſoning, and exhortation ; which method is utterly 
ng inconſiſtent with force and poſitive authority, as the: 
and fame are implied in the idea of government. 
Nor can I ſay, that mankind have been more hap- 
py in their civil lot, and in the adminiſtration of their: 
temporal affairs; which are almoſt. every, where. in. at 
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wretched ſituation, and they themſelves under the iron 
hand of the or. The whole terraqueous globe 
cannot ſhew ſive free kingdoms ; nor perhaps half ſo 
many kings, who make the caſe and proſperity of their 
people their care. 

In enſlaved countries (that is, in all countries, ex- 
cept our own, and a very few more) the good of the 
governed is fo far from entering into the hearts and 
- counſels of the governors, that it is oppoſite to the 
genius of their politics, either to do them good, or 
to ſuffer them to acquire it for themſelves. Their hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity, which are the very ends of ma- 
giſtracy, would be terrible to their magiſtrates ; who, 
being the public enemies of their , are forced, 
for their own ſafety, to leave their people none. 
low vile is that government, and thofe governors, 
whoſe only ſtrength lies in whips and chains; a fort 
of inſtruments of ſervitude, which it would much bei- 
ter become the baſeneſs of theſe mens natures to wear 
themſelves, than to inflift upon others! A prince of 
ſlaves is a flave; he is only the biggeſt and the worſt; 
juſt as the chief of the banditti is one of them. Such 
a prince is but a national executioner, and for a ſcep- 
ter he carries a bloody knife. | 

Such, for the moſt part, by far the moſt part, are 
the governors of 17 — : * derive * whole 
greatneſs, plenty, „ and ſecurity, from the 
miſery, —— peril, and deſtruction of the govern 

Whoever makes juſt, equal, and impartial laws 
does, by doing fo, but declare to the people, Be wicl- 
ed ai your peril: but he who rules them by terrors md 

ing armies, does, in effect, tell them in a terri- 
ble tone, Be happy if you dare. # 

Who, that has human compaſſion, can help feel- 
ing the ſorrows of his wretched race, and behold, un- 
concerned, the forlorn and abject ſtate of mankind ? 
Monks deceiving, alarming, and ſpunging them ; their 
goveraors taxing, mulCting, ſqueezing them; 
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ſoldiers haraſſing, oppreſſing, and butchering them l. 

And, in ſhort, all the bitter evils and — miſe- 
ries in human power to inflict, deliberately and dai- 
ly inflicted upon them ! Nor do things mend; on 
the contrary, the miſchiefs and misfortunes of the 
world grow hourly greater, and its inhabitants thin- 


ner. 1745 

All theſe black conſiderations would lead a man, 
who had no other ſpirit or guide but that of na- 
ture, to think that providence, tempted by the 
fins of men, had long ago renounced them, or ſign- 
ed a decree of vengeance againſt them, which has 
ever ſince been dreadfully executed, and continues 


by a divine - 
hand, and according to a divine model; poſſeſſed of 
all the advantages of ſtrength and contrivance, guid- 
n obſervation, and cautious 
by their own foreſight the experience of others; 
drefted by laws and human conſtitutions ; render- 
ed diſcerning by the frequent trials of good and evil, 
and of them enlightened by divine revelation : 
he — ſee them lords of the creation, arbiters of 
their own condition and felicity, inveſted with the uſe 
and property of ſea and land, and with dominion o- 


rer every other creature. 

Thus mankind appear in ſpeculation, powerful, 
wiſe, juſt, equal, and happy. But viewed in another 
light, they make another appearance. . They uſe one 
another worſe than they do the beaſts of the field; 
and, by the wretched and monſtrous c-conomy and go- 
rerament, almoſt every where found amongſt them, 
they would ſeem not to have more underſtanding, as 
they have. certainly leſs happineſs. The beaſts no 


where appoint or ſuffer one of their own herd to mo- 
nopolize the whole foil, to engroſs every advantage 
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to himſelf, to deprive them of all, to kill and deſtroy, 
to diſperſe and to ſtarve them at his pleaſure. Every 
one of them equally enjoys the ſhelter and paſture, 
the air and the water, which nature makes common 
to them all. 

But men, their maſters, cannot boaſt ſuch ſecurity 
and juſtice; they generally live at the mere mercy of 
one, one of themſelves, whoſe views ſuffer him to 
have no mercy. He is often a madman, often an idi- 
ot, often à deſtroyer; and the whole art of his go. 
vernment conſiſting in oppreſling and terrifying, no o- 
ther talent is required but a mercileſs ſpirit and brutal 
force. 

Such is an arbitrary prince, and the deſcendants of 
Adam know few others. Sometimes a creature is ſeen 
to ſtart into imperial power, whom the world never 
knew before, or knew only for his infamy : taken out 
of the ſtews or out of a dungeon, into a throne ; and 
without knowing how to rule himfelf, he rules an 
empire; living a recluſe, and ſeen by nobody, he go- 
verns all but the women or paraſites, who govern 
him: millions of men, and their properties, are at the 
ſole diſcretion of one who has none; and a creature 
void of humanity diſpoſes wantonly of a great part 
of human kind. | 

This is the diſmal ſtate of all Aſia and of all 4 
frica, except a few free towns. The ſpixit of their 
monarchs, which is generally alike, may be ſeen in a 
ſtory (among many others) which Knox tells us of the 
king of Ceilon, who, being in danger of drowning, was 
ſaved by the officious affection or ambition of one 
of his ſlaves, who leaped into the water, and ventur- 
ed his own life to pfeſerve his maſter's. This, one 
would think, was the- greateſt and moſt heroic kind- 

neſs that one man could do-another. But mark how 
the monarch requites it! why, the firſt thing he did af- 
ter he. came to. himſelf, was to order. the belly of his 
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preſerver to be ripped up, for daring to touch the per- 
{on of his ſacred majeſty. 

Nature has prepared many advantages and {plea- 
ſures for the uſe of mankind, given them taſte to 
enjoy them, and ſagacity to improve them: but 
their governors, almoſt univerſally, fruſtrate the kind 

urpoſes of nature, render her beneficence abortive, 
and marr all human happineſs. They have ſucceſs- 
fully ſtudied the arts of miſery, and propagated the 
practice. | 

It is a melancholy reflection, that when human 
affairs are put into a bad way, where they do not 
ſpeedily recover, they never recover, or rarely ever. 
One great reaſon is, that power is always on the 
worſt fide, either promoting miſchief, or preventi 
its removal; and the champions of diſhoneſty 
oppreſſion are more artful and better paid than the pa- 
trons of juſtice and innocence. 

It has hitherto been the good fortune of England 
(and I hope always will be) when attempts have been 
made upon its liberty, to recover it before it was 
gone, at leaſt before the ſenſe of it was gone. And 
therefore it till ſubſiſts in ſpite of all the pow- 
erful, popular, and ſanctified attacks that have been 
made, and frequently made, upon it. Let us make 
much of it; while it remains, it will make us a- 


mends for all the loſſes and miſcarriages which we 


have fallen under, or may fall under, and will en- 
able us to get the better of them. It is the root 
of our felicity, and all our civil advantages grow 
from it. By it we exceed almoſt all other nati- 
ons, many more degrees than ſome of them ex- 
ceed us in ſun and foil: we are men, and they 
are ſlaves. Only government founded upon liberty, 
is a public bleſſing ; without liberty, it is a pub - 
lic curſe, and a public warrant for depredation and 
{laughter. | 
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Let us therefore remember the mighty difference 
between ourſelves and other nations, and the glorious 
cauſe of it, and always dearly cheriſh it. We are not 
the prey of monks, or janizaries, or dragoons, nor 
the blind ſlaves of unaccountable will and pleaſure. 
Our lives and properties are ſecured by the beſt bul. 


wark in the world, that of laws made by ourſelves, 


and executed by our magiſtrates, who are likewiſe 
made by us ; and when they are diſhoneſtly execut- 
ed, or wilfully neglected, our conſtitution affords a 
remedy, a tried and a practicable remedy. And as 
no nation ever loſt its liberty but by the force of 
foreign invaders, or. the domeſtic treachery of its 
own magiſtrates; we have the ſea and a great navy 
for our defenders againſt the former; and exorbitan- 
cies of the other are prevented or reſtrained by an ex- 
cellent counterpoiſe, in the frame of our legiſlature, 

That we may be for ever able to boaſt of all theſe 
bleſſings, theſe glorious and uncommon bleſlings, is 
the cordial wiſh, and paſſionate prayer of 


* 
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Saturday, October 21. 1721. No. 49. 


Of the power of prejudice. 


SIR, : | 
EN boaſt of their reaſon, and might juſtly, if 
they uſed it freely, and applied it properly ; 
but conſidering that ey in their moral conduct 
they are guided by ſuch reaſons as are a ſhame and 
a contradiction to reaſon, it ſeems to be thrown awa 
upon them: indeed ſo little, or ſo wrong, is the ofo 
which they make of it, that it would be really for their 
reputation if they had none. | | 

But though the many ſcarce uſe it at all, and none 
ſo mach as they ought; yet every man thinks he 
does, and never wants ſomething which he calls rea- 
ſon, for the juſtification of his folly or wickedneſs. 
Prejudice or paſſion ſteps into its room, takes its 
name ; and, under the appearance of reaſon, does 
things which reaſon abhors. And thus reaſon, as 
well as religion, is forced to furniſh its enemies with 
arms 2— itſelf; and the abuſe of it is worſe and 
more dangerous than the abſolute want of it; as an 
idiot is leſs terrible and leſs odious than a knave, and 
as a harmleſs Pagan is a much more amiable charac- 
ter than an outragious perſccuting bigot. So that as 
no religion at all is better than a miſchievous religion; 
that is to ſay, any religion that prompts men to hurt 
one another; ſo the abſence or inactivity of the fa- 
culties is better than the quickneſs of faculties wick- 
edly applied. | CF - 

Of all the many falſe lights that miſlead men from 
their reaſon, prejudice is one of the foremoſt and moſt 
lucceſsful ; and though no two things upon earth are 
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more oppoſite in their natures, or more deſtructive of 
each other, than reaſon and prejudice are; yet they 
are often made to paſs for each other: and as ſome 
men will give you very good reaſons for their being 
in the wrong themſelves; there are thoſe too, who 
will give you as good, why others ſhould not be in 
the right ; that is, the prejudices of ſome would be 
thought wiſdom, and the wiſdom of others is miſcal. 
led prejudice, The worſt things that men do, called 
by a good name, pals for the beſt ; and the beſt; black- 
ened by an ill name, paſs for the worſt. Such is the 
force of prejudice in the world, and ſo ſucceſsfully 
does this foe to reaſon ape reaſon ! 

Prejudice is an obſtinate and unreaſonable attach- 
ment to an opinion, ſupported only by a wilfulneſs 
to maintain it, whether regarding men or things : it 
links the good with the bad, the bad with the good, 
and hates or loves by the lump. Thus if a man be 
called a faint, his worſt actions are fainted with him; 
his very ignorance and cruelty, and even his dirtineſs 
and his dreams, are made facred and meritorious ; as 
may be ſeen at large in the Romiſh legends, where 
the principal qualification for ſaintſhip ſeems to have 
conſiſted in ſtark raving madneſs, and in an implac- 
able and bloody fury towards all ſenſe and ſobriety, 
And thus, even with us, if a man paſſes for a good 
man, his bad deeds are often thought good ones, by 
thoſe that think him ſo, and only becauſe they think 
him ſo. | 

On the other ſide, if a man be called an 4thieft, 
the odium of that name, where it is believed true, is 
made a blot upon his beſt actions and greateſt virtue, 
and to defeat them as well as foil them. That there 
are ſuch men as Athieſtis, can only be imagined by 
thoſe, who, doubting of a deity themſelves, may na- 
turally enough ſuppoſe that there are others who quite 
diſbelieve one: for my own particular, I cannot think 
that there are any ſuch men; but if there were, | 
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cannot think that truth and ſobriety in an Atheiſt are 
worſe than in another man. That black is not white, 
and that two and two make four, is as true out ot 
the mouth of an Atheiſt, as out of the mouth of an 
apoſtle : a penny given by an Atheiſ? to a beggar, is 
better alms than a halfpenny given by a believer ; and 
the good ſenſe of an Atheiſt is preferable to the miſ- 
takes of a good Chriſtian : in ſhort, whatever reputed 
Atheiſts do well, or ſpeak truly, is more to be imi- 
tated and credited, than what . the greateſt believers 
do wickedly, or ſay falſly ; and even in the buſineſs of 
bearing teſtimony, or making a report, In which caſes 
the credit and reputation of the witneſs gives ſome 
weight, or none, to what he ſays, more regard is to 
be had to the word of an unbeliever who has no in- 
tereſt on either ſide, than to the word of a believer 
who has. 

So that as no man is to be believed an Atheiſt, un- 
leſs he be evidently proved one; which, where he 
himſelf denies it, can be done by God only: fo nei- 
ther are the good or bad actions of an Atheiſt worſe, 
with reſpect to the world at leaſt, for his being one; 
though the ſin of a ſaint is more ſinful than that of 
a Pag an. As it is therefore the blackeſt and moſt 
barbarous villainy to charge any man with atheiſm, 
who is no Atheiſt; it is the greateſt folly to think 
that any man's crimes are the leſs, for the name of 
him that commits them; or that truth is leſs or more 
truth, for the ill or good name of him that [peaks 
It, | | 

Prejudice has long taught men, contrary to all rea« 
ſon, to think otherwiſe; and to conſider, not what 
was done or ſaid, but who were the men that ſaid 
or did it. A happy expedient, I muſt own, to 
acquire dominion, and to exerciſe it; and to keep, 
for that end, mankind ignorant and baſe, as their 
teachers and governors too generally keep them ! And 


therefore, in moſt parts of the world, truth is a ca- 
Volt . " 
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pital crime; and the Pope and Matomet, the Acoran 
and the Maſ5-book, and the like ſounds, with a com- 
petent aſſiſtance of fire and ſword, are ſufficient to 
convince and govern all true Catholics and Muſſel- 
inen. , 

But we live in a land of liberty; and have, I hope, 
well -· nigh wiped off the ſcandal of being led or ani - 
mated by noiſe or names, as were many of our fore- 
fathers; whoſe reaſon, being in other mens keeping, 
was generally turned upon them, and co- operated with 
other cauſes towards keeping them in bondage. They 
were decoyed or frightened into folly and chains ; 
{ome ſaw not their condition, others wanted courage 
or power to mend it. But with liberty light has ſprung 
in, and we have got rid of the terrors and deluſion 
occaſioned by ſolemn and ill ſounding names ; a ſort 
of bugbears that frighten only in the dark : we have 
learned, that we are as fit to uſe our own underſtand- 
- Ings, as they are whoſe underftandings are no better 
than ours ; and that there is no merit in ſounds, nor 
in thoſe actions which a wicked man may practiſe as 
well as a good man, without departing from his cha- 
racter. 

True learning and prejudices cannot ſubſiſt toge- 
ther; and therefore, though in ſocieties of pedants, 
little elſe is to be found but prejudices, bitterneſs, ig- 
norance, and ill-breeding ; I am amazed to hear, that 
in ſocieties of gentlemen, formed for the promoting 
of knowledge, and liberty of enquiry, a province ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the narrow ſpirit of prejudice, 
there are yet found inſtances of the greateſt, I hope, 
however, that it is not true, what I am told, That 
the Royal ſociety refuſed admitting Mr. Mhiſton and an- 
other ingenious gentleman as members, becauſe the 
one was-an Arian, and the other a Black. Who would 
imagine, that natural complexion, or religious opint- 
ons, could any way affect the diſcovery of foſſils and 
cockleſhels,or the improvement of muſtardand pickles! 


— 
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But I dare ſay, that this is only a ftory raiſed, to bring 
that learned body into ridicule and contempt: if it 
were true, it would juſtify the jeſt made upon them 
by a gentleman, who, being aſked by fome of them, 
whether he had a mind to be a member ? told them, 
No, gentlemen, 'tis impoſſible ; you fee I have a mole on 


my upper lip, and I am ſubject to talk in my ſleep. 


It is ſcarce credible, but that we ſee it, how vio- 
lently and ſhamefully prejudice flies in the face of 


:reaſon, and often gets the better of it, in inſtances 


too where reaſon ſeems to be ſtrongeſt and moſt ob- 
vious. 1 ſhall mention a remarkable one. 

Alexander and Cæſar are never mentioned but with 
applauſe, or thought of but as amiable characters, and 
the true patterns of princes and heroes, though it is 
certain that there never lived more wicked men ; they 
turned the world upſide down, and uſurped its power ; 
they paved their way to dominion with dead bodies, 
and were the oppreſiors and butchers of human race. 
Here is fact, plain undeniable fact, againſt prejudice 
and opinion. 5 

Oliver Cromwel, on the contrary, is ſcarce ever 
mentioned but with deteſtation, or thought of but as 
a monſter; though it is as certaig that he never did 
the hundredth part of the miſchief that was done by 
either of the-other two. He had at leaſt as good a 
right to Great Britain as they had to the globe, and 
ruled it with more equity and leſs blood. He was, 
doubtleſs, an uſurper, but a little one ; and though 
wicked enough, really an innocent man compared to 
them. Nor was he at all below them in parts and 
courage. What therefore is the cauſe of this mighty 
and unjuſt difference, where the leſſer wickedneſs is 
moſt magnified, and leaſt excuſed; and where the 
blackeſt criminals and the higheſt aſurpers are admired 
and extolled ? 

There is yet one effect of prejudice more impious 
than all the reſt; I mean, the daring preſumption. of 
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thoſe men who wantonly apply the judgments of God 


to others, and of calling thoſe things judgments which 


are not ſo. Probably nothing ever yet happened to 


one man, but has happened to another, and a differ. 


ent man: the wicked live in as much proſperity, and 
die with as few agonies, as do the righteous ; who, 
I think, are allowed to be here below much the more 


. unhappy of the two. Who has told us, what God 


can only tell, that misfortunes are judgments, or that 


death is one; that death which is common to all men? 


And as to the different and diſaſtrous manners of dy- 
ing; have not fire and ſword, famine and peſtilence, 
poiſon and torture, wild beaſts and accidents, de- 
ſtroyed as many good men as evil men? 

How fooliſh and inſolent are we! When we are 
angry, unreaſonably angry with one another, we pre- 
ſumptuouſſy think that God, the good and all-wiſe 
God, is ſo too; by which we profanely ſuggeſt, that 
he is a being as weak, ridiculous, and paſſionate as 
ourſelves. Whereas that often , pleaſes God, which 
is hated by man; and that which is really a bleſſing, 
is often thought a curſe: and therefore ſome wick- 
edly think the judgment of God due to others for 
things that entitle them rather to God's favour. 80 
wickedly do men differ in their ſentiments and af- 


fections! 


They who call the misfortunes of others judgments 
upon them, plainly enough own, though not in words, 
that they wiſh for judgments upon others, ox are glad 
when they happen. What can we ſay of ſuch an an- 
tichriſtian ſpirit as this? + | 

»When the heathens were uppermoſt, they charged 
the Chriſtians with being the cauſe of all the evils and 
misfortunes that befel the Roman empire, ſuch as in- 
undations, plagues, earthquakes, and the. like ; and 
one of the . writ a book, to prove, that all thoſe 
things had been from the beginning; and whoever 
makes the like charge now againſt any man, or body 
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of men, may be ſilenced, if he has: modeſty, ſenſe, or 
ſhame, in him, by the ſame anſwer. 
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An idea of the Turkiſh government, taken from Sir 
Paul Ricaut. 
S. | 
IR Paul Ricaut's ſtate off the Ottoman empire, is 
what I have quoted before in theſe letters : it is 
I. viitten with fidelity and judgment, and gives us a 
; good idea of that horrible and; deſtroying government; 
h 
5 


a government fieroe and infuman, founded in blood, 

ſupported by barbarity; and a government that has a 
declared enmity to all that is good and lovely in the 
eyes of mankind. 5 
* I have therefore tranſcribed the following paſſage 
1 from him, to ſhew my countrymen the abject, the 

deplorable condition of that people, and the brutiſn 
ts and deſtructive genius of their government; and I 
Is, do it with a benevolent view, to make them more 
ad and more in love with their own, and paſſionate for 
n- its preſervation. 

No man's authority is, or ought: to be, of any 
ed weight for or againſt truth, when every man fees it, 
nd Jor may fee it: but ſince weak men, and they that 
. are worſe, make a difliculty of crediting the reaſon- 
ings and relations of any men about any thing, unleſs 
they know and approve his opinions in every thing; 
L think it not amiſs to acquaint my readers, that Sir 
Paul was a ſincere monarchy-man, and an unqueſti- 
enable friend to our. civil and religious c{labliſhmert;; 
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but having long ſeen the diſmal terrors and deſolati- 
ons of abſolute monarchy, he could not help ob- 
ſerving the infinite diſtance between that and a li- 
mited one; as may be ſeen in the following quo» 
tation. i 
For my own particular, I think it contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe to concefn myſelf with the character of 
2 writer, in thoſe writings which do not concern his 
character: and therefore in matters of reaſon or fact, 
Cicero is as much regarded by me as Dr. Tillotſon ; 
and I credit Livy as much as I do Dr. Prideaux. 
For this reaſon, in reading authors, Chriſtian or hea- 
then, monarchical or republican, I do not conſider 
their ſyſtem, but their ſenſe ; which 1 ſhall therefore, 
as often as I fee neceſſary, give in their own words, 
where I cannot. mend them: and as often as they 
ipeak my thoughts as well, or better than I could 
| ſpeak them myſelf, I ſhall not ſcruple being behold- 
en to them. 
G 
Z am, &e. 


. H E that is an eye · witnefs and ſtrict obſerver of 
Us the various changes and chances in the 
« greatneſs, honours, and riches of the Turks, hath 
* a lively emblem before him of the unconſtancy 
« and mutability of human affairs. Fortune ſo 
« ſtrangely ſports with this people, that a comedy 
&© or a tragedy on the ſtage, with all its ſcenes, is 
& ſcarce ſooner opened or ended, than the fate of di- 
* vers great men, who in the day-time being exhal- 
„ ed into high ſublimity by the powerful rays of 
* the Sultar's favour, fall or vaniſh in the night, like 
« a meteor. The reaſon hereof, if duly conſidered, 
„may be of great uſe as things ſtand here; that is, 
& the power of the grand. ſeignior; for in this con- 
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« ſtitution, the benefit of the emperor is conſulted 


before the welfare of the people. „ „ , * 
* * : 

« And this courſe does not only evidence the pow⸗ 
« er of the grand ſeignior; but likewiſe encreaſes 
« it: for none are advanced in theſe times to office, 
« but pay the grand ſeignior vaſt ſums of money for 
e it, according to the riches and expectations of pro- 
“ fit from the charge. Some pay, as the baſhaws - 
© of Grand Cairo and Babylon, three or four hundred 
« thouſand dollars upon paſſing the. commiſſion ; o- 
« thers one, others two hundred thouſand ; ſome fif- 
& ty thouſand, as their places are more or leſs con- 
&« {iderable; and the money is moſt commonly taken 
«up at intereſt at 40 or 50 per cent for the year, 
& and ſometimes at double, when they are conſtrain- 
© ed to become debtors to the covetous eunuchs of 


the Seraglio. So that every one, at his firſt entrance 


4 into office, looks upon himſelf. (as indeed he is) 
&« greatly indebted, and obliged, by juſtice or injuſ- 
&« tice, right or wrong, ſpeedily to diſburden himſelf 
« of the debts, and improve his own principal in the 
« world; and this deſign muſt not be long in per- 
% formance, leſt the haſty edict overtake him before 
& the work is done, and call him to an account for 
the improvement of his talent. 

% Taking then all circumſtances together, the.co- 
“ vetous diſpoſition of a Turk, the c:uclty and nar- 
© rowneſs of ſoul in thoſe men commonly that are 
“ born and educated in want; think what oppreſli- 
« on, what rapine and violence muſt be exerciſed, 
« to ſatisfy the appetite of theſe men, who came 
© famiſhed with immenſe deſires and ſtrange con- 
& ſiderations to ſatisfy l Diu ſordidus, repente di- 
4 ves mutationem fortung male regit, accenſis age. 
« ſtate longa cupidinibus immoderatus. Tacit. So 


* that juſtice in its common courle is ſet to ſale; and 
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« it is very rare, when any law-ſuit is in hand, but 
er bargains are made for the ſentence; and he hath 
cc — right, who hath moſt money to make him 
& rectus in curia, and advance his cauſe; and it is the 
& common courſe for both parties at difference, before 
cc they appear together in the preſence of the judge, 
« to apply themſelves ſingly to him, and try whoſe 
« donative and preſent hath the moſt in it of tempta- 
ce tion; anditis no wonder if corrupt men exerciſe this 
cc k ind of trafficing with juſtice, for having before 
bought the office, of conſequence they muſt {ell 
* the fruit. 
“ Add hereunto a ſtrange kind of facility in the 
& ul, for a trifle or ſmall hire, to give falſe witneſs: 
te many caſe, eſpecially (and that with a word) when. 
« the controverſy happens between a Chriſtian and a 
« Turk ; and then the pretence is for the Muſſelman- 
te leek, as they call it; the cauſe is religious, and 
« hallows all falſeneſs and forgery in the teſtimony. * 
* * * * * * * * * 
% This confideration and practice made an Engliſh 
ce ambaſſador, upon renewing the capitulations, to 
e inſert an article of caution againſt the teſtimony of 
& Turks, as never to be admitted or pleaded in any 
& court of Turkiſh juſtice, againſt the Engliſh intereſt. * 
* * * * * * * * * 
c In the times of the beſt emperors, when virtue 


ec and deferts were conſidered, and the empire flou- 


&« riſhed and encreafed, men had offices conferred up- 


* on them for their merits, and good ſervices were 


& rewarded freely and with bounty, without ſums of 
“ money and payments.----- But now it is quite con- 
* trary, and all matters run out of courſe ; a manifeſt 
© token, in my opinion, of the declenſion and decay 


4c of the empire! However, this ſerves in part the 


ce great end of the empire; for baſhaws and great men, 
“ having a kind of a neceſſity upon them to oppreſs 


< their ſubjects, the people thereby loſe their cou- 
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« rage; and by continual taxes and ſeizures upon 
“ what they gain, poverty ſubdues their ſpirits, and 
« makes them more patiently ſuffer all kind of injuſ- 
« tice and violence that can be offered them, without 
e thoughts or motion to rebellion : and ſo the lord 
« Verulam ſays in his eſſays, That it is impoſſible for 
« a people overladen with taxes ever to become mar- 
« tial or valiant; for no nation can be the lion's 
« whelp, and the aſs between two burthens, 

By this means the 7urk preſerves ſo many diffe- 
rent ſorts of people, as he hath conquered, in due 
* obedience, uſing no other help than a ſevere hand, 
« joined to all kind of oppreſſion : but ſuch as are 
% Turks, and bear any name of office or degree in 
the ſervice of the empire, feel but part of this op- 
*« preſſion, and live with all freedom, having their 
« ſpirits raiſed by a licence they attain to inſult over 
&« others that dare not reſiſt them. | 

« But the iſſue and concluſion of the ſpoils that 
« theſe great men make on ſubjects is very remark- 
« able: for, as if God were pleaſed to evidence his 
« juſt puniſhment more evidently and plainly here 
« than in other ſins, ſcarce any of all theſe baſhaws 
e that have made haſte to be rich, have cſcaped the 
« grand ſeignior's hands; but he either wholly diveſts 
* them of all, or will ſhare the beſt part of the prey 
e with them. Amongſt whom I have obſerved none 
« paſſes ſo hardly as the baſhaws of GrandCairo, be- 
* cauſe it is the richeſt and moſt powerful of all the 
e governments of this empire; and ſo, either in his 
* journey home, or after his return, he loſes his, 
life by public command, or at leaſt is rifled of his 
« goods as ill got, which are condemned to the grand 
« ſeignior”s treaſury : and it is ſtrange yet to ſee with 
* what heat theſe men labour to amaſs riches, which 
* they know by often experiences have proved but 
collections for their maſter; and only the odium 
* and curſes which the oppreſſed wretches have vents 


— 
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ce cdagainſt their rapine, remain to themſelves. Rebus 
e ſecundis avidi, adverſis autem incauti. Tacit, ® * 
SM Po I * * „ 
« The Turk underſtands well how profitable it is 
& for the coſtitution of his eſtate; to uſe evil inſtru. 
“ ments, who may oppreſs and poll his people, in- 
* tending afterwards for himſelf the whole harveſt of 
„ their labours; they remaining with their hatred, 
« while the prince, under colour of performing jul- 
*« tice, procures both riches and fame together. 
ef it be ſuſpected that any great man intends to 
« make combuſtion or mutiny in his government, or 
cc that his wealth or natural abilities render him for · iſ « 
4 midable, without further inquiſition or ſcrutiny, all Il « 
« diſcontent of the grand feignior is diſſembled, and 
e perhaps a horſe, or ſword, or fable veſt, is report. 
ed to preſented, and all fair treatment is counter - «- 
ce feited, till the exe cutioner gets the bow - ſtring a- |< 
ce bout his neck, and then they care not how rudely i « 
« they deal with him: juſt like the birds in Plutarch, We 
«« that beat the cuckow, for fear that in time he ſhould W« 
« become a hawk. « 
«© And to make more room for the multitude of . 
_ « officers that crowd for preferments, and to act the . 
* cruel edicts of the empire with the leaſt noiſe ; of · W« 
*« tentimes when a great perſonage is removed from . 
« his place of truſt, and ſent with a new commiſſion {| 
« to the charge, perhaps, of a greater government ; “ 
« and though he depart from the regal ſeat with all 
4 fair demonſtrations of favour, yet before he hath “ 
advanced three days in his journey, triumphing in W** ; 
e the multitude of his ſervants and his late hopes, the“ 
fatal command overtakes him and, without any W* r 
« accuſation or cauſe, other than Be will of the Sultan, g 
« he is barbarouſly put to death, and his body thrown nig 
« into the dirt of a foreign and unknown country, Wits 
A without ſolemnity of funeral or monument; and H. 0 
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« he is no ſooner in his grave, than his memory is 
“forgotten. 
“ Hence are apparent the cauſes of the decay of 
« arts amongſt the Turks ; and of the neglect and want 
« of care in manuring and cultivating their lands ; 
ee why their houſes and private buildings are made 
« ſlight, and not durable for more than ten or twen- 
« ty years; why you find there no delightful or- 
« chards, and pleaſant gardens and plantations ; and 
« why, in thoſe countries where nature hath con- 
ee tributed ſo much on her part, there are no addi- 
« tional labours of art to compleat all, and turn it 
« into a paradiſe: for men, knowing no certain heir, 
* nor who ſhall ſucceed them in their labours, con- 
« trive only for a few years enjoyment. And more- 
& over, men are afraid of ſhewing too much oſten- 
tation or magnificence in their palaces, or inge- 
« nuity in the pleaſures of their gardens, leſt the 
e ſhould bring on them the ſame fate that Naboth's 
« vineyard occaſioned to its maſter. And therefore 
men neglect all applications to the ſtudies of arts 
* and ſciences, but only ſuch as are neceſſary to the 
mere courſe of living: for the fear and crime of 
« being known to be rich, makes them appear out- 
« wardly poor; and ſo become naturally ſtoics and 
' philoſophers in all the points of a reſerved and cau- 
« tious life. 
And here I am ata ſtand, and cannot conclude, 
„ without contemplating a while, and pleaſing my- 
** ſelf with the thoughts of the bleſſedneſs, the hap- 
* pineſs, the liberty of my own country; where 
men, under the protection and ſafe influence of a 
gracious, and the beſt prince in the world,” (He 
might with more propriety have ſaid, the beſt con- 
litution in the world) © enjoy and eat of the fruit 
* of their own labour; and purchaſe to them» 

ſelves, with ſecurity, fields and manors, and dare 
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„ acknowledge, and glory in their wealth and 


themſelves: and ſoine, to be revenged on thoſe th 
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% pomp, and yet leave the inheritance to their polte. 
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Saturday, November 4. 1721, Ne. 51, 
Popularity no prof of merit. 


. 
Opularity is the fondneſs and applauſe of many, 
following the perſon of one, who, in their opi- 
nion, deſerves well of them; and it muſt doubtleſs be 
a ſenſible pleaſure to him who enjoys it, if he enjoy 
it upon good terms, and from reputable cauſes : but 
where it is only to be acquired by decciving men with 
words, or intoxicating them with liquors, or purchal- 
ing their hearts with bribes, a virtuous man would 
rather be without it; and therefore virtuous men 

have been rarely popular, except in the beginning, of * 

near the firſt riſe of ſtates, while they yet preſerved 


their innocence. ; 
Where parties prevail, a principal way to gain po- 

pularity is, to act fooliſhly for one ſide, and wicked: | 
ly againſt the other: and therefore ſome public talkers 7 
have grown popular, by calling thoſe whom they di 
liked by bitter and ill-bred names ; or by rioting and - 


making a noiſe for ſome ſounds, which they had tx 
ken a liking to; or by inſulting and abuſing thoſe that | 
affronted them, by being more ſober and ſenſible tha], 


never hurt them, have given themſelves up a blind = 
prey to certain leaders, who deluded them, and (oli a 
them, and yet earned popular applauſe of them for. d, 
ſerving them. | 5 = 
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So that popularity is often but the price which the 
people pay to their chiefs, for deceiving and ſelling 
them: and this price is ſo implicitly paid, that the ve- 
ry vices and fooleries of. a popular chief become po- 
pular too, and were perhaps amongſt the firſt cauſes 
that made him ſo. Some gentlemen of this caſt owe 
their figure to the weakneſs of their heads, or the 
ſtrength of their barrels ; and grow conſiderable by 

their having ſmall parts, or by drinking away thoſe 
that they have. | | ; 

Theſe are the inſtruments that cunning men work 
with ; and therefore ſometimes a knave, who is not 

"WY popular, ſhall get a weak man, who is ſo, to do thoſe 
PW things with applauſe, for which he himſelf would be 
hated and condemned: and the hand that executes 
Jo) ſhall be bleſſed, when the head that contrives would 


. 


I, 


bull be curſed, for one and the ſame thing. 

4r This ſhews that names are principal reaſons to-de- 
1 termine the multitude to popular love and hatred; 
* and it proceeds not ſo much from their being un- 


taught as ill taught: when they are inſtructed not to 
reaſon but to rage, not to judge but to miſtake, a better 


ryed diſcernment and wiſer behaviour are not to be hoped 
from them. | | : 

an Demetrius, and the other craftsmen, ſhrine-makers 

a! to Diana, at Epheſus, were more popular men than Sr. 


ll and, and raiſed a mob to confute his arguments for 
] chriſtianity : for it had not yet entered into the heads 
N ot the people, that religion and rage were contradict- 
| ory things, and that antiquity and reverence could not 
ſanctify impiety, falſhood, and folly. | 
; In like manner, Barabbas, a rigter and a murderer, 
"blind had more votes to fave him than our bleſſed Saviour 
1 (ol had; who was thought, by that zealous, deluded, and 
outragious people, to be the greater criminal of the 
two, for having told them fober and ſaving truth, 
which was new to them, though everlaſting in itſelf ; 
and therefore condemned becauſe it was new. 
Vol. II. K 
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Now, in neither of theſe inſtances were the peo- 
ple, though they acted thus impiouſly and madly, ori- 
ginally in the fault; but thoſe who taught them; and 
who, having for religion taught them trifles, folly, 
and fury, were alarmed by the rational and prevailing 
- doctrines of mercy, wiſdom, and truth. They there- 
fore blaſpheme againſt the author of truth, yet charge 
him with blaſphemy. As to the populace, they did 
as they were taught, and uttered the cry which was 
put into their mouths. * 85 

The people, when they art left to themſelves, and 

their own underſtandings and obſervation, will judge 
of men by their good or bad actions, and are capable 
of ſeparating vice from virtue, and the juſt from the 
unjuſt: and therefore when their government is not 
corrupted, the beſt and moſt virtuous men will always 
be the moſt popular, and he who does beſt will be 
eſteemed beſt : but when ſtrong liquor, or money, or 
falſe terrors intervene, and government is turned in- 
to faction; the judgment of the people is vitiated, and 
worſe than none. They then prefer the worſt men to 
the beſt, if they have ſtronger drink, or more money, or 
are covered with any other falſe merit, by thoſe whoſe 
word they take, and whoſe authority they ſubmit to; 
and the moſt popular man is he who bribes higheſt, or 
impoſes upon them beſt. 
That theſe things are common, and almoſt univer- 
ſal, is not ſtrange: generally ſpeaking, where-ever 
there is power, there will be faction; and where-ever 
there is money, there will be corruption : ſo that the 
heads of faction, and the promoters of corruption, 
have from their very characters, which ought to ren- 
der them deteſtable, the means of popularity. 

Who was better beloved at Rome than Spurius Meli. 
us, While he was meditating the ſlavery of the Roman 
people? Who could ever boalt ſuch potent parties, 
ſuch numerous followers, ſuch high applauſe and re- 
gard, ſuch trophies and ſtatues, as Marius and Sylla, 


? 
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Pompey and Ceſar, Auguſtus and Anthony could boaſt ; 
while they were overturning the ſtate, oppreſſing man- 
kind, butchering one half of the world, and putting 
ſhaekles upon the other? And, in fine, who was ever 
a greater impoſtor, and a more admired prophet, than 
Mahomet was? All theſe men were enemies to liber- 
ty, truth, and peace; the plagues and ſcourges of 
the earth : but they deceived and deſtroyed their peo- 
ple with their own conſent, and by the higheſt wick- 
edneſs gained the higheſt popularity. 


4 The two dukes of Cuiſe, Francis and Henry, father 
n 


d fan, were the two moſt popular men that ever 
France ſaw, and grew ſo by doing it more miſchief 
than ever two men till then had done. They were 
perpetually, during a courſe of many years, deſtroy- 
ing its peace, violating its Jaws, uſurping its authori- 
ty, puſhing at the crown, railing and carrying on re- 
bellions, committing maſſacres, and filling it witte 
blood and deſolation: they had no one public end, 
and did no one public thing, but what was pernicious 
to France, yet France adored them. 

Whoever is the author of a civil war, is author of 
all its cruel conſequences; plunders, devaſtations, 
burnings, rapes, ſlaughters, oppreſſion, and faminc. 
—— A frightful catalogue of crimes to lie at one 
man's door! yet both theſe dukes had them all to an- 
ſwer for over and over, yet were vaſtly beloved. Even 
when they were dead, they continued the authors of 
long public miſeries, by leaving their deſtructive 
ſehemes and their party behind them; a fierce, lawleſs, 
and powerful party, that maintained the civil war long 


after them; and having deſtroyed Henry III. was like 


to prove too hard even for the great Henry IV. nor did 
he overcome it but by infinite courage, induſtry, and 
patience, and the renouncing of his religion: nay, at 
laſt, his murder was owing to the ſpirit of the league, 
firſt concerted, and afterwards conſtantly headed and 
animated, by theſe two dukes ſucceſſively. 
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Had ever any country two greater foes? yet were 


ever two men greater darlings of any country? for 


Henry duke of Cuiſe particularly, he had ſo much the 
hearts of the people, that their paſſion for him ran not 
only to dotage, but idolatry ; and they blaſphemed 
God, to do the duke honour : they worſhipped his 
image ; they invoked him in their prayers; they touch- 
ed religiouſly the hem of his garment, and with the 
ſame ſpirit and deſign, rubbed their beeds upon his 
clothes; nay, following him in multitudes as he paſ- 
ſed their ſtreets, ſaluted him with Heſannas to the ſon 
of David, 

Thus they. treated and adored this idol; a lewd 
man, a public incendiary and deſtroyer, but repre- 
ſented to them as their ſaviour. ------- He had, for the 
ends of ambition, put himſelf at the head of the Ca- 


tholie cauſe; the ſureſt warrant in the world for mil- 


chief and homage ! 

Our good fortune, or our better conſtitution, has 
hitherto reſtrained us againſt our will from running 
into all theſe exceſſes of diſtraction and folly. But 
we have had our popular idols too; wretched idols, 
who could not furniſh us from their parts or reputati- 
on with one reaſon for our ſtupidity in admiring them. 
Sometimes paltry and turbulent prieſts, deſtitute of all 
yirtue and good-breeding, weak and immoral patrici- 
ans, or loud and ignorant plebeians, have run away 
with our reverence, without being able to merit our 
eſteem ; without religion they have been popular in 
the cauſe of religion, and contended popularly for 
loyalty by faction and rebellion. 

To every reader, inſtances of this nature will oc- 
cur, within his own memory and obſervation. To 
name them with the other great names above menti- 
oned, would be an honour too mighty for them, who 
were but ſmall wicked men, though greatly popular. 

I have often remembered, with compaſſion, an un- 
fortunate great man ſtill living, but utterly ruined by 
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his popularity and falſe friends. His good- nature has 
been often mentioned, and is grown almoſt proverbial : 
nor do I deny it; though by it he never ſerved himſelf, 
his family, or the public. On the contrary, it has 
proved his failing and his crime. If one were to en- 
quire for the caules of his popularity in the probity of 
his life, the piety of his mind, his public abilities, 
private ceconomy, or conjugal and domeſtic virtues, 
theſe are topics upon which his friends do not extoh 
him: and for his loyalty, take loyalty in what ſenſe 
you will, he will be found to have given prepoſterous 
proofs of it, and to have been engaged in all the depths 
of rebellion and perjury, and is ſtill engaged. 

From what has been ſaid, it will not ſeem ſtrange 
that ſome of the moſt popular men in the world have 
been the moſt miſchievous in their behaviour and opj- 
nions. What fighting and burning has there been 
for tranſubſtantiation ! what declaiming, damning, 
and rebelling, for paſſive obedience! what fierce con- 
tention, and how many fooliſh arguments, for perſe- 
cution ! All which opinions are a contradiction to re- 
ligion and ſcripture, an affront to common ſenſe, and 
utterly deſtructive of all civil and religious liberty, and 
of all human happineſs : nor would any of them, or 
any like them, have ever entered into the heart of any 
man, unleſs he were firſt deceived, or found his ac- 


count in deceiving. But even crimes, contradictions, 


and folly, will be popular in a ſtate, when they bri 
ain or ſelfiſh gratifications to thoſe who are in poſſeſ- 
n of a power to render folly, contradiction, and 
crimes, adyantageous to the pernicious purſuits which. 
= are engaged in. | 


Jam, &c. 
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Saturday, November 11. 1721. Ne. 52, 


Bf divine judgments ; the wickedneſs and abſurdity f 
applying them to men and events. 


SIX, p | 
Have in a former letter to you, not long ſince, 
ſhewn the raſbneſs of men in applying to one an- 

other the judgments of God. T ſhall in this conſider 

that ſubje& farther, and endeavour to cure that pre- 

_ vailing and uncharitable ſpirit. 

Almoſt all forts of men pretend, in ſome inſtances, 
to be in the ſecrets of the Almighty, and will be find.. 
ing out the unſearchable — of his providence; 
they will be prying into the hidden things of God, 
and aſſigning ſuch ends and motives for his all-wiſe 
diſpenſations, as are only ſuitable to their own weak- 
neſs, or prejudices, or malice: they give him the 
ſame paſſions that they themſelves poſſeſs, and then 
make him love and hate what and whom they them- 
ſelves love and hate: they are rome with flattery 
and ſounds; and provoked by trifles and names; and 
ſo they think is he. And as they thus ſanctify all their 
own doings, affections, and fancies, with a fiat and 
approvation from heaven, and belie and provoke God, 
to make him their friend; ſo they take it for grant- 
ed that he is an enemy to all their enemies ; and that 
therefore every evil, or ſeeming evil, that befals their 
enemies, or thoſe whom they diſlike, is a manifeſt 
judgment from God, and a juſtification of whatever 
they can do againſt them : fo that God is often made 


the author of every miſchief which they themſelves 
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commit ; but they that feel it, think more rationally 
that they are animated by a contrary ſpirit. 

God made man after his own likeneſs, perfe&, ami- 
able, merciful, and upright ; and men are bold and 
fooliſh enough to make God after theirs ; and almoſt 
every one has his own God, one faſhioned according 
to his own temper, imaginations, and prejudices. In ' 
this ſenſe they worſhip as many falſe gods, as they 
have wrong notions of the true one; and. ſo in ſome 
ſort Polytheiſin does yet remain even in the Chriſtian. 
world. They only agree in calling what they wor- 
ſhip by the ſame name ; but they conceive him in ſuch, 
a different manner, they differ ſo widely about his na- 
ture and will, and either give him ſuch contradictory 
attributes, or ſo contradict one another in explaining. 
theſe attributes, that it is plain they do not mean one- 
and the ſame being. Some make God hate what he 
certainly loves, others make him love what he cer- 
tainly hates; and all take it amiſs if you think that 
they own and adore any god but the true God. But: 
let them think what they will, many of them fill 
worſhip the old gods of the-heathens, gods that were. 
delighted with baubles, ſnew, and grimace, and with 
cruelty, revenge, and human ſacrifices. | 

From this miſtaken and impious ſpirit it proceeds, 
that when: calamities and diſaſters befall others, eſpe- 
cally thoſe that differ from us, we call them judge. 
ments, and ſay that the hand of God is againſt them: 
but when the ſame evils or worſe befal ourſelves, the 
ſtyle is changed, and then whom God loveth he cha- 
ſteneth ; or if we own them to be judgments, yet 
ſtill they are judgments upon us for other. people's 
ſins. 

Thus all the misfortunes that happened to Spain 
for many hundred years, whether they came from 
the enemy or the elements, were divine judgments 
upon them for ſuffering the idolatrous Moors to in- 


habit that good catholic country; and therefore, like 


i 
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true catholics, they brought the greateſt judgment 
of all upon it, by deſtroying and baniſhing that ny. 
merous and induſtrious people. Thus the bigotted 
Pagans, when Alarick king of the Huns ſacked Rome, 
charged the Chriſtians with being the cauſe of that 
and of every other calamity that befel the empire: 
the Chriſtians deſpiſed their gods, and therefore their 
gods, out of a particular ſpite to the Chriſtians, 
afflicted the whole world with miſeries ; and ſo 
plagues, wars, hurricanes, and earthquakes, which 
were evils that had been in the world from the be- 
ginning of it, and will be to the end, were, notwith- 
ſtanding, all ſo many judgments, occaſioned by the 
poor Chriſtians !------- Hence the beginning of penal- 
ties, ſeverities, and perſecutions againſt them ; and 
thus the Chriſtians came in time to return the charge 
upon the Heathens, to uſe the ſame way of reaſon- 
ing, and to make the like repriſals, and with as little 
equity, truth, or clemency : and thus, laſtly, all par- 
ties in religion have ever dealt with one another. 
We are commanded not to judge, leſt we be judge 
ed; and we are told that vengeance is the Lord's, and 
that judgments are in his hand all which are to con- 
vince us, that we have no certain or probable rule 
to apply God's judgments by; and that the ſureſt 
rule is the rule of charity, which wiſheth all things, 
hopeth all things. The good and evil that happen to 
men in this world, are no ſure marks of the appro- 
bation and diſpleaſure of almighty God, who makes 
his ſun to ſhine and his rain to fall upon the juſt and 
the unjuſt : good fortune and calamities are the por- 
tion of the good and of the bad; and if there be any 
inequality, the wicked ſeem to have the advantage, 
The world had more people and temporal proſperi- 
ty in the times of heatheniſm, than fince its aboliſh- 
ment; Mahometaniſm poſſeſſes much more of the 
globe than Chriſtianity poſſeſſes; the papiſts are more 


. Jumerous than the proteſtants are, and have greatey 
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and better countries. The apoſtles and ſaints were 
the pooreſt men in the world, and debauched men 
are often uppermoſt, and thrive beſt ; and as the righ- 
teous are at leaſt as ſubje& to diſtempers and afflic- 
tion while they live, as the wicked are, ſo the wick- 
ed die with as little pain and as few pangs as the righ- 
tcous die. 

That there is a providence, and a gracious provis 
dence preſiding over the world, is manifeſt and unde- 
niable; but how it works, and from what particu- 
lar motives, in a thouſand inſtances, none but the au- 
thor of it can tell; though almoſt all pretend to tell, 
and are for ever diving into the ſecret counſels of the 
moſt high with as much temerity as ill ſucceſs. 

To the diſcredit of this practice, it is obſervable, 
that none but the fierce and uncharitable, none bur 
ignorant andnarrow-ſpirited bigots and barbarians,come 
into it or encourage it. Men of charitable and bene- 
volent minds, enlarged by reaſon and obſervation, 
condemn it as irreligious; they know that it is often 
malicious and diſhoneſt, always ridiculous and dan- 
gerous; they know the ways of God to be paſt find- 
ing out; they ſee human affairs ſo perplexed and un- 
accountable; men ſometimes riſing and ſometimes fal- 
ling, both by virtue and vice; ſuch viciſſitudes and 
revolutions in the fortunes of men and of nations, of- 
ten without any change in theſe men and nations from 
virtue to vice, or from vice to virtue; people growing 
greater without becoming better, and poorer without 
growing worſe: they behold good and evil ſo pro- 
miſcuoùſly diſpenſed ; ſometimes thouſands of men, 
women, and children, of different ſpirits, merit, 
and morals, ſuffering equally under the ſame pub. 
lic calamity, or deriving equally the like advantages 
from public proſperity ; they behold the adverſity of 
ſome to be the viſible cauſe of the proſperity of o- 
thers, who are no better than them; and the pro- 
Iperity of ſome the viſible cauſe of the adverſity of o- 
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thers, who are no worſe than the former ; and one 
and the ſame thing producing good and evil to thoſe 
who alike deſerve or do not deſerve good and evil: 
they ſee ſo little equity or conſiſtency in the proceed. 
ings of men; ſometimes good men exalted, without 
any regard had to their virtue ; ſometimes wicked men 
caſt down, without any reſentment of their crimes; 
ſometimes good men puniſhed for being good, and 
wicked men raiſed and rewarded for being wicked; 
ſometimes both good and bad ſuffering or proſpering 
alike; ſometimes good fortune following the good, 
and ill fortune the bad, and often taking a contrary 
freak. I ſay, wiſe and honeſt men, ſeeing all 
theſe things in this great confuſion and uncertainty, 
find ſufficient reaſon to be afraid of making bold with 
heaven, and of chriſtening by the name of its judge- 
ments any of theſe events and evils that afflict any 
part of mankind. | : 
But bigots, and they, who, to ſerve ill ends, inte- 
reſt heaven in all that they do, deal more freely and 
profanely with their great maker and judge, whoſe 
counſels and judgments being incomprehenſible, it is 
impiety and a contradiction to go about to explain and 
apply them- The Turks make God the author of 
every thing that they do, and of every evil that o- 
thers ſaffer from them. They meaſure his will by the 


event; and, with them, whatever is ſucceſsful, is laws 


ful and juſt: the murder. of a prince, or his murder 
ing of others, is never ſinful if it ſucceed : God, they 
fay, bleſſes and approves the event, elſe he would pre- 
vent it, So that, upon this principle, there can be 
no ſuch thing as wickedneſs and villainy amongſt them; 
for who knows but it may ſucceed, and then it 1s 
good? or if it do not ſucceed, who could foreice 


but it would? This impious tenet of that brutiſ 


people arms them with fierceneſs and outrage againll 
one another, and all the world; it animates them to 
commit rapine and butcheries, and then ſears their cot 
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ſciences, and prevents all remorſe. Nay, they glory in 
executing cruelty, becauſe it is the judgment of God, 
and they are his agents. | 

I wiſh I could keep this dreadful principle out of 
Chriſtendom ; but I am ſorry to ſay, that it is com- 
mon amongſt us. Whoever applies the judgment of 
God to others, has this Turkiſh ſpirit in him : and all 
men that make ſuch applications, reaſon fo fooliſhly, . 
ſo falſly, and often ſo maliciouſly in their defence, 
that every inſtance which I have ever yet met with in 
all my reading and obſervation (except the declared in. 
ſtances in ſacred writ) expoſes them. | 

Upon the murder of Henry III. of France, by Jaques 
Clement, a Dominican friar, the deputy of the famous 
French league, then at Rome, tells the pope, in an 
audience given upon that occaſion, That the aſſaſſin 
was choſen by God, and divinely inſpired to murder 
te. bis prince; and calls it a glorious exploit: and tho? 
nd {that execrable and bloody monk uſed all the methods 
ofe {of falſhood, lies, and forgeries, to get acceſs to the 
t is king, in order to deſtroy him; yet the deputy ſolemn- 
and hy tells bis holineſs, that it was notorious that the 
of thing came not from men. The league diſtreſſed, 
o. reliſted, and at laſt murdered their prince: and all 
the Mibeſe their own wicked doings were, forſooth, tbe 
We! N of God upon him, for ſuffering hereſy in 
the land. | 
— The Hugonots, on the other hand, made a judg- 
pro. Iment of that murder too; but a judgment on their 

ide, for his frequent breach of faith and edicts with 

wem, and for his barbarities towards them. Th 
laid, it was a remarkable providence of God, that he 
was aſſaſſinated in the ſame chamber where he had 
concerted the furious maſſacre of St. Bart holomeu 
in the very chamber, nay, on the ſame day, the ſame 
hour, and on the ſame ſpot! Here are judgments en- 
ountering judgments ! let who will reconcile them. 


I think both fides ſufficiently raſh and ridiculous in 
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making them, as are all thoſe that do, whatever (ide 
they are of. | 
The conqueſt of the Greeks by Mahomet II. and 
their ſlaviſh ſubjection to the Turks, is aſcribed by 
the Jeſuit Maimbourg to the ſchiſm, which he ſays 
they were guilty of in withdrawing their obedience 
from the fee of Rome. Here according to him, was 
the judgment and the cauſe of the judgment. Bayl: 
obſerves upon this occaſion, that Rome being taken 
by Charles V. in 1527, was as barbarouſly pillaged 
by his troops, as was Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
when they took it: and he aſks, Whether Maim- 
bourg would take it well to be told by the Greets, 
that that deſolation of Rome was a judgment upon 
her for her pride and ambition, in demanding, impe- 
riouſly, of the Greek church an abſolute uniformity 
and obedience to her diſcipline and dictates? He ſays, 
that Maimbourg, ſince he was dealing in judgments, 
might as well have given this another turn, with 
which Chalcondylis would have furniſhed him. That 
hiſtorian relates, that when Mahomert invaded and 
ſubdued Greece, the then inhabitants of Rome, who 
thought themſelves the deſcendants of the old Romans, 
who came from Eneas, who came from Troy, aſſert. 
ed poſitively, that all the deſtruction brought upon 
the Creeks by the Barbarians, was but a judgment 
upon them for all the ravages which their Greek an- 
ceſtors had committed againſt the ſubjects of Pria- 
mus, and in the deſtruction of Troy ſome thouſand 
years before. | 
The death of Oliver Gromwel was, it ſeems, at 
tended or followed by a very high wind ; which was 
nothing ſtrange : but as Oliver had been an uſurper, 
and a great deceiver, and was greatly hated : mot of 
the vulgar, and many that would be thought mucl 
wiſer, took in their heads, that that ſame ka Was 
a loud judgment and declaration of the wrath of hea 
ven againſt him, and that Satan was fetching aw3 
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his ſoul in a whirlwind. But his friends turned it 

quite another way; particularly Mr. Valler, who. 
made all that tumult and bellowing in the elements, 
to be partly the call of heaven, ſummoning away ſo 
great a man; partly the ſighs and ſympathy of nature 
for his laſt agonies and departure. The copy of 
verſes that Waller made on that occaſion is one of 
the nobleſt in our language ; I ſhall conclude with a 
few lines out of it.—- 


Me muſt reſign ; heav'n his great ſoul does claim, 
In ſtorms as lond as his immortal fame. 

His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhakes ome iſle ; 
And trees, uncut, fall for his fun'ral pile. 

New Rome in ſuch a tempeſt loſt her king, 

And, from obeying, fell to worſhipping. 

Nature herſelf took notice of his death, 

And, ſighing ſwell'd the ſea with ſuch a breath, 
That, to remoteſt ſhores, her billous roll d, 

T approaching fate of their great ruler told. 
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Saturday, November rs. 19212 ND 53, 


Dr. Prideaux's reaſoning about the death of Cambyſes, 
examined; whether the ſame was a judoment fir 
his killing the Egyptian god Apis. 


S IX, 


| 3” HE talent of writing hiſtory is ſo rare on this 


fide the Aps, and more on this ſide the chan- 
nel, that I think moſt of our ſouthern neighbours 
have far exceeded us init; as much, perhaps, as 
ſome of the ancients have exceeded them. By far the 


moſt part of our Engliſh hiſtories are pitiful perform. 


ances, unworthy of a free, polite, and learned nation. 
But though many of our neighbours excel in the hi- 
ſtories of their own countries, we can boaſt of two 
univerſal hiſtories, which do honour to the authors, 
and, their country. The firſt is Sir Walter Raleigh; 
one of the worthieſt and ableſt men that this or any 
other country ever produced. He had a foul as vaſt 


as the work which he undertook, and his work re- 
ſembles him; for though it has much in it that is fo- 


reign to hiſtory, it is noble, nervous, and inſtructive; 
its ſpirit, clearneſs, and ſtyle, are admirable; and for 
narration, penetration, knowledge, ſentences, and ob- 


' ſervation, he has few competitors in antiquity. 


The other is the very reverend, learned, and aged 
Dr. Prideaux, dean of Nerwich; who has given us 
a body of univerſal hiſtory, written with ſuch capaci- 
ty, accuracy, induſtry, and honeſty, as make it one 
of the beſt books that ever came into the world, and 
ſhew him to be one of the greateſt men in it. No book 
was ever more univerſally read and approved. It1s 
indeed a great public ſervice done to mankind, and 
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entitles the author to the higheſt public gratitude and 
honour. | 
But though I never ſaw any great work to which 
found fewer objeCtions ; yet, as a memorable proof 
how inſeparably miſtakes and prejudices cleave to the 
mind of man, the great and candid Dr. Prideaux is 
not without them; I therefore do not upbraid him 
with them, but rather admire him for having ſo few. 
There are however ſome few of his theological ob- 
ſervations, which ſeem to me not only ill-grounded, 
but to have a tendency to create in his readers wrong, 
notions of the deity, and to encourage them to miſ- 
take the common accidents of life, and the common 
events of nature, for the judgments of God; and to 
apply them ſuperſtitiouſly as ſuch, 
$ Of this kind is the obſervation which he makes up- 
e on the death of Cambyſes, the Perſian emperor, who 
had lain the Egyptian Apis. For the better under- 
ſtanding of this, we muſt know, that the chief god of the 
i. Egyptians was Oſiris; him they worſhipped in the ſhave 
0 Wl a bull, and that not only in imagery, but alſo in re- 
's, I ality ; for they kept a bull in the temple of Ofiris, 
b; MW which they worſhippedin his ſtead. The Doctor adds, 
ny MW That in imitation of this idolatry was it that Aaron 
alt W made the golden calf in the wilderneſs, and Jeroboam 
re · ¶ ee in Dan and Bethel, and did ſet them up there 
fo- to be worſhipped by the children of Iſrael, as the gods 
„e; ¶ that had brought them out of the land of Egypt. 
for When this the god and bull of the Egyptians died, 
ob- they looked out for another, with ſuch proper marks 
and ſpots as were certain indications of his divinity ;. 
ged and when they found one, they expreſſed their joy 
us in great and public feſtivity.. In ſuch a fit of rejoyc- 
aci- ing Cambyſes tound the city of Memphis, when he re- 
one turned to it from his unproſperous expedition into - 
and I ihiopia. The Egyptians had juſt then found a new god 
ook ¶ amongſt the cattle, and had lodged him at his crib in 


It r bis temple with great ſolemnity. Cambyſes had a mind 
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to ſee this deity of theirs: And, ſays Dr. Prideaux, 
« this Apis being brought to him, he fell into a rage, 
« as well he might, at the ſight of ſuch a god; and, 
% drawing out his dagger, run it into the thigh of 
« the beaſt ; and then reproaching the prieſts for their 
ce ſtupidity and wretchedneſs in worſhipping a brute 
« for a god, ordered them to be ſeverly whipped, 
and all the Egyptians in Memphis to be ſlain, who 
„ ſhould be found any more rejoycing there on this 
«« occaſion. The Apis being carried back to the temple, 
& languiſhed of his wounds and died. 

As to the death of Cambyſes, and the manner of 
it, take it alſo in the doctor's words.“ As he mount. 
tc ed his horſe, his ſword falling out of the ſcabbard, 
„ pave him a wound in the thigh, of which he died: 

« the Egyptians remarking, that it was in the ſame 
« part o* the body where he had afore wounded the 
c Apis, reckoned it as an eſpecial judgment from hea- 
cc ven upon him for that fact; and perchance they 
« were not much out in it: for it ſeldom happening 
« in an affront given to any particular mode of wor- 
« ſhip, how erroneous fo ever it may be, but that 
« religion in general is wounded thereby; there are 
« many inſtances in hiſtory, wherein God hath very 
ic ſignally puniſhed the profanations of religion in the 
« worſt of times, and under the worſt modes of hea: 
7 then idolatry. | 

Without inquiring whether this be any compliment 
to truth and religion, I freely own, that the diſtrel- 
ſing or diſturbing of any fort of people in any ſoit 
of worſhip, however falſe and A where the 
ſame does not violate property or human ſociety, is 
an invaſion of the rights of nature and conſcience, 
and no man can do it with a wiſe and honeſt deſign: 
and what men do of this kind, out of bitterneſs of 
ſpirit or ſelf-ends, no one will juſtify. If people will 
play the fool in their devotion, they only expoſe 
themſelves, but hurt not others; and whoever docs 
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hurt to them, does but warrant them to return it: 
and hence is the ſure beginning of tyranny, and of 
eternal civil and religious war. Every man reckons 
every religion falſe or fooliſh, which he does not em- 
brace ; and his own the beſt, though it be the worſt. 
And if in this univerſal obſtinacy of every man in e- 
very religious opinion which he has imbibed, a diſ- 
pute by the ſword, and arguments of authority and: 
force, were encouraged, or but permitted, confuſion 
„and ſlaughter would be their chief employment. Or 
if one man's will were to be a law to other mens 
f MW thoughts, the effects would be every where alike ; 
« W that is, the ſtupidity and ſlavery of Turks would be 
, the portion and character of Engliſhmen. 
: But I cannot think that the wounding of a bull, 
c even of a conſecrated bull, and the whipping of bis 
c I prieſts, were ſuch crimes as; beyond all the other 
a- MW crimes of Camby/es, called for the avenging judgments 
of God upon him. He had others to anſwer for of 
ng a far more black, malignant, and deteſtable nature: he 
r. put his brother to death for his merit, and for a dream 
it WF that he had concerning him. He killed, by a kick 
re in the belly, his beloved wife Merce, who was alſo 
Try his ſiſter, and then with child by him, for lamenting. 
he the death of her murdered brother. He. cauſed ſe- 
ca" “ veral of his principal followers to be buried alive, 
| “ without any cauſe deſerving of it, and daily ſacri- 
ent “ ficed ſome or other of them to his wild fury. And 
rel- © © when Cræſus (formerly king of Lydia, the old and 
e faithful friend and counſellor. of his father Cyrus) 
ci © adviſed him againſt thoſe proceedings, and laid be- 
„ 5 WW © fore him the ill conſequences which they. would 
ace, “ lead to, he ordered him to be put to death; and 
gn: W © when thoſe who received his orders, knowing he 
s of W would repent of it next day, did therefore defer 
will | * the execution, he cauſed them all to be executed for 
poſe © it, though at the ſame time he expreſſed great joy 
acct S that Craſus was alive: and out of a mere humour, 
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% only to ſhew his ſkill in archery, he ſhot to death 
i the ſon of Prexaſpes, who was the chief of his fa. 
e vorites. He cauſed the magiſtrates of Memphis 
to be put to death, for anſwering truly to a queſtion 
which he aſked them. In his mad march over the 
Lybian ſands, to invade a people that had done him 
no harm, he deſtroyed moſt of his numerous army, 
fifty thouſand in one place: the reſt were reduced by 
famine to feed on cach other. E 

Which now is moſt likely, and moſt becoming the 
divine wifdom and goodneſs, that the great God of 
heaven and earth ſhould be more offended with this 
black catalogue of cruelties and crimes, than with a 
haſty blow given to a brute worſhipped as God ; which 
the doctor owns had juſtly provoked the rage of 
Cambyſes? And is the Almighty more provoked at an 
affront put upon an idol, and upon the attendants of 
an idol, which falfly and impudently is made to re- 
preſent him, than ata terrible and raging'tyranny, that 
ſpreads blood and deſolation over the face of the 
earth ? 

Cambyſes, upon his invading Egypt, did another thing 
as bad as the wounding of 4p:s; I ſhall relate it in 
the doctor's words: F inding tha the garriſon of 
«« Peluſium, a ſtrong frontier town, were all Eg ypti- 
& ans, in an aſſault which he made upon the city, he 
6 palced a great number of cats, dogs, ſheep, and o- 
ce -thers of thoſe animals which the Egyptians reckon: 
% ed ſacred, in the front of the army; and therefore 
« the ſoldiers not daring to throw a dart, or ſhoot 
« an arrow, that way, for fear of killing ſome of 
e thoſe animals, Cambyſes made himſelf maſter of 
ce the place without any oppoſition. For theſe be- 
« ing the gods which the Egyptians then adored, it 
« was reckoned the bigheſt impeity to kill any of them; 
tc and when they died of themſelves, they buried them 


«« with great ſolemwity. 
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The doctor makes no reflexion upon this; though, 
upon the ſame principle, it muſt have been an affront 
to religion; and if none of theſe ſacred creatures 
were killed, it was owing to no tenderneſs in Camby- 
ſes, who expoſed them to ſo much danger. But if 
true religion be hurt-by putting an affront upon a 
falſe one, how came it to be a merit in the primitive 
Chriſtians to pull down the heathen temples, and to 
deſtroy the idols of the Heathen, as they almoſt eve- 
ry where did where they had power, often in oppoſi- 
tion to power ? And upon what foot and motive is it 
that penalties and incapacities are put upon any ſe& - 
of religion in any country? And how came the Jews 
to exerciſe ſuch fury upon the gods and worſhip of 
the Gentiles, as many of the 7ewiſh leaders, eſpecial- 
ly the Maccabees, did, often out of their own country, 
often without provocation? 3 | 

The primitive fathers are every where full of ſar. 
caſms againſt the heatheniſh worfhip, which they treat 
conſtantly with ridicule and reproach, with contempt 
and bitternefs : did Chriftianity ſuffer by this behavis 
our of theirs; or did not rather Chriſtianity gain ad- 
vantage and new beauties, by comparing it with the 
abſurdities, the fopperies, nonſenſe, corruptions, and 
vanities of the Pagans? Truth cannot ſuffer by ex- 
polmg falſhoods, which can no more bcar the face. 
of truth, than darkneſs can the face of the ſun. No 
two things are more unlike than true and falſe reli. 
gion ; and the ſame treatment can never affe& both 
in any reſpect, as the ſame arguments cannot defend 
truth and error. Indeed, true religion is defended 
and recommended by the very means that expoſe 
and deſtroy a falſe one. 1 have therefore often 
wondered at a ſaying of Mr. Collier's, tho? not that it 
was ſaid by him; namely, That the tranſition is eaſy 
from ridiculing a falſe religion to the ridiculing a 
true one; or words to that effect. Than which no- 
thing could be more unjuſtiy ud: they are as oppos 
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ſite as law and the violation of law; as unlike as jul. 
tice and oppreſſion ; and as different as Chriſt and Be- 
lial. How ſhould the worſhip of demons reſemble the 
| worſhip of the true God? And if they cannot be miſ- 
taken fo each other, how can. they be annoyed by 
the ſame weapons? The fathers were ſo far from ſuch 
an imagination, that in their railleries and reaſonings 
upon the devout fooleries of the Gentiles, they did 
not treat them with a bit the more reverence or re- 
gard for thein being eſtabliſhed by a law. 

So much may ſerve to thew, that the true religion 
can have no ſympathy with the falſe, nor ſuffer in its 
ſufferings. As to the death of Cambyſes, I do not ſee 
any ſign of a judgment in it, unleſs every death occaſi- 
oned by. an accident, or an inſtrument, is a judgment. 
Indeed every diſaſter, before it can be called a judg- 
ment in. this ſenſe of the word, muſt be proved a mi- 
racle; and common effects from viſible and common 
cauſes, as they are no miracles, ſo neither can they 
be called judgments, unleſs God, the author of judg- 
ments, declares them ſo, as he did not in the caſe 
before us. Many a good man has been killed in 
a more terrible manner, as were all the ſaints and 
martyrs. . | 

Now where is the miracle of a ſword falling out of 
the ſheath, when a man is mounting his horſe ? And 
where was it more likely to fall, than on his leg or 
his thigh? If indeed it had got out of the ſcabbard 
of its own accord, and mounted up to his head and 
cut it off, it might have looked like a judgment; but 
yet I ſhould have looked tut rather for any cauſe of 
it, than the killing of a deified bull. 
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Saturday, November 25. 1721. Ns. 34. 


The reaſoning of Dr. Prideaux about the fate of Bren- 
nus the Gaul, and of his followers, examined; whe- 
ther the ſame were a judgment for an intention 
to plunder the temple of Delphos. 


SI R, 1 
I Shall beſtow this paper in conſidering what Dr. 

Prideaux ſays of Brennus the Gaul, his expedition, 
death, and crime. This man, at the head of a great 
number of his countrymen, ſent abroad to ſeek new 
habitations, paſſing through Hungary, Iliyrium, and 
Macedonia, plundering, ravaging, and deſtroying as 
they went, at laſt invaded Greece, and © marched on 
“ towards Delphos, to plunder the temple in that ci- 
ty of the vaſt riches which were there laid up. But 
« he there met a wonderful defeat: for on his ap- 
“ proaching the place, there happened a terrible 
« ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and hail, which de- 
« ſtroyed great numbers of his men ; and at the ſame 
« time there was as terrible an earthquake, which 
« rending the mountains in pieces, threw down whole 
« rocks upon them, which overwhelmed them by 
« hundreds at a time; by which the whole army be- 
« ing much diſmayed, they were the following night 
« ſeized with ſuch a pannic fear, that every man ſup- 
« poſing him that was next to him to be a Grecian e- 
„ nemy, they fell upon each other; ſo that before 
„there was day-light enough to make them fee the 
© miſtake, one half of the army had deſtroyed the 
other. By all this the Greeks, who were now 
come together from all parts to defend their temple, 
being much animated, fell furiouſly on them; and 
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* although now Acichorus was come up with Bren. 
ie nus, yet both their forces together could not ſtand 
the aſſault : but great numbers of them were lain, 
“ and great numbers were wounded; and amongſt 
« theſe laſt was Brennus himſelf, who had received 
-< ſeveral wounds; and although none of them were 
« mortal, yet ſeeing all now loſt, and the whole ex- 
« pedition, which he had been the author of, thus 
& ended in a diſmal ruin, he was ſo confounded at | 
ce the miſcarriage, that he reſolved not to outlive it: 
© and therefore calling to him as many of the chief 
* leaders as he could get together amidſt that calami- 
c tous hurry, he adviſed them to ſlay all the wound- 
C ed, and with the remainder make as good a re- 
« treat backward as they could; and then having 
« guzzled down as much wine as he could drink, he 
* ran himſelf through and died. The reſt being to 
% march through enemies countries, they were, as 
& they paſſed, ſo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, Iſl ti 
« which they were every where to fight for, ſo in- a 
„ commoded at night by lodging moſtly upon the g 
«. ground in a winter ſeaſon, and in ſuch a manner c 
Faraſſed and fallen upon where-ever they came by I t! 
c the people of thoſe countries through which they h 
c paſſed, that what with famine, cold, and ſickneſs, I 01 
«& and what with the ſword of their enemies, they ec 
« were all cut off and deſtroyed : ſo that of the nu- I re 
ce merous company which did firſt ſet out on this ex- r 
* pedition, not ſo much as one man eſcaped the cala- 
“ mitous fate of miſerably periſhing in it. Til 
This is the ſtory of Brennus, which I have told in I de 
the doctor's own words: now follows his reflexion up- fle 
on it: © Thus God was pleaſed in a very extraordi- it 
& nary manner to execute his vengeance upon thoſe 
C ſacrilegious wretches, for the ſake of religion in I ing 
« general, how falſe and idolatrous ſoever that parti- Il ly 
“ cular religion was, for which that temple at Delphos I cat 
& was erected. For, to believe a religion true, and I bei 
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offer ſacrilegious violences to the places conſecrat. 
« ed to the devotions of that religion, is abſolute im- 
« piety, and a fin againſt all religion; and there are 
« many inſtances of very ſignal judgments with which 
« God hath puniſhed it even amongſt the worſt of 
« heathens and infidels; and much more may the 
« expect it, who, having the truth of God eſtabliſn- 
« ed among them, ſhall become guilty hereof. 

If this unhappy end of Brennus and his followers 
was a judgment, as doubtleſs this reverend and wor- 
thy author thinks, I cannot ſee why an intention to 
pillage a ſtupid idol of his uſeleſs wealth and devout 
bawbles, given and uſed for the ends of idolatry and 
deluſion, ſhould be reckoned the cauſe of it. I would 
be glad to know, how any part of mankind would 
have ſuffered in their religion and fortune, though the 
ſhrine and temple of Apollo had been ſtripped of all 
their ſuperſtitious and 'ill-got finery ; or, how God 
almighty came to ſhew himſelf thus miraculouſly the 
guardian of an idol, ſet up to rival him, and to de- 
ceive the world by uttering oraculous lyes ; or, how 
the taking away thoſe riches that were acquired by be- 
lyiog God and deceiving man, and employed for the 
ornament and ſupport of a blaſphemous impoſture, 
could be called ſaerilege or robbing of God, who was 
realy robbed by an idol of that only which he can be 
robbed of, divine worſhip and homage. 

But becauſe people are apt to be miſguided and ter- 
rified by words, eſpecially by ſuch as are applied to 
devotion and holy things, I ſhall here beſtow ſome re- 
flexions upon the awful word /acrilege, and ſhew that 
it is ill underſtood. | 

Sacrilege, we are told by ſome, ſignifies the rob- 
ing or ſtealing from God any thing which is peculiar- 
ly his. Now nothing can be ſtolen from God, nor 
can any thing be concealed from him. Every thing 
being his, it is as much his in the handg of one man 
as in the hands of another; for, let who will have 
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the uſe of it, the property cannot be altered: God, 
who has all things, can never be put out of the poſſeſ. 


ſion of any thing; and as nothing can be taken from 


him, ſo neither can any thing be given to him, becauſe 
all the world and every thing in it is already his; and 
it is abſurd to imagine that any form of words, or 
change of place or poſition, can enlarge or leſſen his 


property in any thing. All that we have, we have 


from him; and to return him his own gifts back a- 
gain, which we want, and'he does not, is no compli- 
ment, nor any part of religion or of reaſon : it is ſhew- 
ing ourſelves wiſer than him, in ſetting apart for his 
uſe thoſe things which he has graciouſly created and 
ſet apart for ours. Can we feed him? or can we 
clothe, adorn, or enrich him? Can we build him 2 
city to dwell in, or furniſh him with guards for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon ? | 

Sacrilege therefore is either the robbing of men, or 
no robbery at all. And this crime is greater or-leſs, 
according to the meaſure or miſchief done. To rob 
a poor man of his loaf, is a greater crime, in foro con- 

ſcientiæ, than to rob a rich man of an ox: to rob a 
man of a ſmall part of a thing that is neceſſary to him, 
is a greater crime, than the robbing him of a great 
ſuperfluity ; and if I rob a man of a thing that will do 
him hurt, I hope I do him leſs an injury, than if J 
robbed him of a thing which does him good. But if 
I take a thing which no man has a right to, I myſelf 
have a right to it, by poſſeſſing it. 
To apply all this to the buſineſs of ſacrilege ; if a 
man take away any of the books, veſtments, or u- 
tenſils, made uſe of in devotion, he only robs the 
congregation, who muſt buy more; and many being 
more able than one to bear this loſs, the offence, as 
to its effects, is leſs than if he robbed but one man. 
But if he take away from a heathen temple, plate, 
or hidden treaſure, laid up there, but not uſed, he 
indeed does an action that he has no right to do, but 
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an action that however does good to the world, by 
turning into uſe that which was of none, or of bad 


uſe. 

Dead treaſure, firſt drawn from the people in ſuper- 
ſtitious offerings, and then laid up in a heathen temple, 
and kept and uſed for impious and idolatrous ends, but 
never to return again into the world, for the neceſſary 
purpoſes of life and commerce, is the plunder of man- 
kind; and the worlt of all plunders, becauſe it never 
circulates ; and people are greatly the worſe for it, in 
reſpect both of foul and body, but never can be the 
better. It is firſt taking from them, and afterwards 
denying them, the great and chief means of life and 
convenience, He therefore, whoever he be, that takes 
it from thence, let him take it in what manner he 
will, does a better and more public thing than he who 
keeps it there. 

No man can be robbed of a thing in which he has 
no property. Of this ſort was Apollo's wealth; and 
no body was robbed in taking it away. So that who- 
ever takes away golden images, or other dead wealth, 


the means and objects of falſe adoration, is guilty of 


no other crime, than that of diſturbing erroneous con- 
ſciences: nor need ſuch conſciences be much diſturb- 
ed, ſince the crime being committed without their 
conſent, they have no ſhare in it. And therefore if 


ſuch idolatrous images, and ſuch ſuperſtitious, uſeleſs, 


and pernicious riches, be taken away by a lawful au- 
thority, or in a lawful war, it is no crime at all. So 
that in every ſenſe Brennus committed a greater crime 
in plundering one village, than he could have commit- 
ted, had he plundered, as he intended, the temple of 
Delphos. 

If Brennus had believed in Apollo, he ſinned againſt 
his conſcience, in deſigning to rob him. But we do 
not know that Brennus, or thoſe that followed him, 
believed thus. I do not remember that Apollo was 
the god of the Gauls, or that the Druids owned him : 
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all nations agreed not in the worſhipping the ſame 
gods, but often diſputed about the quality, birth, and 
precedence of their gods. And if Brennus deſpiſed or 
diſregarded Apollo, he committed no ſacrilege, at leaſt 
with reſpect to himſelf, it was no ſacrilege, but only 
rapine; but if, believing in him, though an idol, he 
would have ſinned in pillaging him, as doubtleſs he 
would, here is an argument, that a good conſcience 
may be an erroneous conſcience; and that if no man 
muſt act againſt his own conſcience, though it be er- 
roneous, as doubtleſs he muſt not, then much leſs has 
any other man whatſoever a right to puniſh or diſtreſs 
Him for it. If God approve, who is it that condemns ! 
And none but God knows the heart of another. 

If Brennus had worſhipped Apollo, he was guilty of 
idolatry, in the opinion of all Chriſtians: and if he 
had robbed him, he was guilty of ſacrilege in the opi- 
nion of moſt. Now we hear of no judgment falling 
upon thoſe that worſhipped 4pullo, and ſupported that 
idol with ſuperſtitious donations ; all which was idola- 
try. And is idolatry, which God has declared abomi- 
nable in his eyes, a leſs ſin than robbing an idolatrous 
temple, which action God has no where declared a 
ſin? The good kings of the eus deſtroyed all idols 
and idolatrous temples, where-ever they had power ; 
and the wrath of God was kindled againſt all that did 
not. If it was therefore a fin againſt the true God, 
not to deſtroy them; how came it to be ſin only to rob 
them? | 

I think all this is enough to ſhew, that an intention 
to plunder Apollo of his idle and unhallowed wealth, 
was not the probable cauſe of any judgment upon 
Brennus and his followers: but if there muſt be 2 
judgment in the caſe, there were reaſons for it much 
more powerful, and much more likely to provoke 
God to ſend it. He was a wild and barbarous robber, 
at the head of an army of ſavages, who cruelly ravag- 
ed many nations, made ſpoil of all mens property, 
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and inhunganely maſſacred thoſe that defended their 
own. They were invaders, plunderers, and murder- 
ers, who, by numbers, barbarity, rapine, and ſlaugh- 
ter, laid waſte whole countries, and deſtroyed, un- 
provoked, men and property. In this general pillage, 
they had already paſſed through and deſolated Hung a- 
ry, llyrium, Macedonia, and were now got into Greece. 
Was not here guilt enough to call down a thouſand 
judgments ? And after all this bloody and brutiſh vio- 
lence done to the world, and to the laws of God and 
man; can we imagine that theſe Cauls ſuffered that 
terrible doom for barely intending a thing, in which 
neither God would have been diſhonoured, nor man 
injured ? At leaſt in any degree of compariſon, with 
the leaſt of the other great and terrible calamities, 
which they ſuffered from theſe deſtroying Barbarians ? 

I ſhall now add ſomething more particularly con- 
cerning the wretched end of theſe Garls, and enquire 
how far it can be reckoned a judgment. And here 1 
am of opinion, that either every calamity, public or 
private, muſt be accounted a judgment ; which doc- 
trine, I believe, no man holds; or elſe we muſt de- 
termine, by what marks we can know a judgment 
from a calamity: nor do I know of any ſufficient 
marks to direct us in this matter, but an immediate 
miracle, and declaration from almighty God, that he 
means it ſo: and in ſuch a miraculous declaration, the 
crime muſt be exprelly ſpecified, for which ſuch judge- 
ment is inflifted ; becauſe for every crime judgments. 
are not inflicted, nor always for the lateſt crimes ; 
but ſometimes overtake the ſinner, long after the fin 
is committed Il this I take to be ſelf-evident, We 
mult remembef that men, biaſſed by paſſions and pre- 
judices, do often confound good and evil, and miſ- 
take the greateſt wickedneſs for the greateſt merit, 
and the higheſt merit for the higheſt wickedneſs : 
public maſlacres have been applauded, public incen- 
diaries have been fainted, public tyrants deified. 
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While on the other ſide, public virtue has paſſed for 
a public crime, truth for blaſphemy, and chriſtianity 
has been rewarded with fire and ſword. So that men 
thus blind and perverſe do frequently entitle vice to the 
bleſſing and favour of God, and virtue and merit to 
his ſevereſt judgments. 

Where-ever therefore there is a great complicati- 
on of crimes, and ſometimes of great crimes, how 
can we diſtinguiſh for which of them the judgment 
is ſent, unleſs he that ſends it declare the ſame? If 
he ſend it for more crimes than one, how ſhall we 
diſtinguiſh where he, who only can, does not ? And 
if the judgment be ſent for one ſin only, by what cer- 
rain token can we diſcover it? If one man hurt or 
.diſoblige twenty, in twenty different ways ; rob one, 
Neal from another, deceive a third, calumniate a 
fourth, wound a fifth, bear falſe witneſs againſt a 
fixth, and ſo on till he has as many enemies as crimes, 
and afterwards die by a diſaſter or the law ; every 
one of the twenty will be apt to call it a judgment, 
and a particular judgment, for the particular offence 
done to himſelf. Now where is the rule, by which 
certainly to know either that this man's death was 
a judgment, or to find out the certain crime that 


brought it upon him? Or is ever ſuch a rule like to 


be found, as long as all ſorts of evils befal all ſorts of 
men? | 
As to the thunder, lightning, hail, and earthquakes, 
that deſtroyed ſo many of the Gauls, were they not 
the uſual operations and effects of nature? And have 
they not been from the beginning? Have not whole 
cities and countries been deſtroyed by them ? And has 


not their impartial fury been felt by the good and the 


bad, without diſtinction? In deſtroying ſtorms by 
land and ſea, are the wicked only overtaken ? And do 
not the virtuous periſh undiſtinguiſhed with the latter? 
And are not juſt men, going upon juſt expeditions, 
frequently overwhelmed by them? And do not Wick» 
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ed men, in wicked enterprizes, often eſcape them ? 
When an impetuous ſhock of an earthquake overturns 
a city, or opens a devouring chaſm to ſwallow it up-; 
do the dwellings of the righteous remain unmoved,, 
and their perſons unhurt ? 

Nor is it at all wonderful and uncommon, that this 
ignorant multitude, diſmayed by ſo many and fo a» 
larming misfortunes, thus ſuddenly checked in their 
progreſs, at a great diſtance from home, beſet with 
enemies in an enemy's country, unſkilled in the phce- 
nomena of nature, ſuffering many calamities, and 
dreading more, fell into a pannie; and, having loſt 
their ſenſes, attacked one another, by a miſtake, in- 
the dark. Whole armies have fallen into the like ter- 
ror upon the ſight of an eclipſe : and the ſame unac- 
countable fear, but without the ſame effect, Teized the 
victorious Macedonian army of Alexander the great, 
the very night before they fought one of their greateſt: 
and moſt ſucceſsful battles. And we have ſtill a much 
later inſtance at home: at the battle of Naſeby, king 
Charles I. who was in it, being preſſed by ſome of his 
own people that were behind them, bid them keep 
back; which words being repeated by others to thoſe 
next them, and by theſe to others, the word back was 
catched up, and running from man to man through. 
all the ranks, was underitood as a ſign to fly; and ac- 
cordingly the royal army fled, and the field was loſt. 
And thus a chance-word threw a whole army into a 
pannic. None of the royal party have yet told us, 
that this was a judgment upon that king and his cauſe; 
nor, I dare ſay, would they have believed the other 
party, had the other party alledged that it was. 

Conſidering all theſe calamities and loſſes ſuffered 
by the Gauls, and the conſternation which they were: 
in, I ſuppoſe there was no great miracle in their be- 
ing vanquiſhed by the Greeks, who were now come toge- 
ther from all parts, to fall furiouſly. on a defeated. 
enemy. And as ſmall is the wonder of Zrennus's: 
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killing himſelf: he was afeſolute man, and took this 
method to cure himſelf /of that grief and diſappoint- 
ment which he could not bear, and to preſerve him- 
ſelf from falling alive into the hands of his enemies, 
to whom he had given a right of uſing him very ill. 
Neither is it any thing ſurprizing that the reſt, be. 
ing to march through enemies countries, were, as they 
paſſed, fo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, which they 
were every where to fight for ; ſo incommoded at night 
by lodging mpſtly on the ground in a winter ſeaſon, and 
in ſuch a manner harraſſed and fallen upon where-ever 
they came by the people of thoſe countries thro which 
they paſſed, that what with famine, cold, and fickneſs, and 
hat with the ſwgrd of their enemies, they were all cut 
aff and deſtroyed. All this misfortune is thus fairly ac- 
counted for, and the thing is not uncommon. The 
whole nation of the Cimbrians were deſtroyed in much 
greater numbers, when-they left their old habitations 
in queſt of new; though it does not appear that they 
intended to rob temples. And yet Xerxes deſtroyed 
and plundered all the idolatrous temples in the £2, 
except that of Diana at Epheſus, without thriving the 
worſe for it. 
They were all cut off and deſiroyed / for which plain, 
natural, and neceſſary cauſes are aſſigned; and yet it 
was a judgment! Surely this is ſtrange and unaccount- 
able! Doubtleſs there were degrees and great differ- 
ences of guilt and innocence amongſt Brennus's fol- 
lowers; and why, ſhould they who were not all equally 
guilty, all equally ſuffer ? Why ſhould ſubjects and 
toldiers be puniſhed for the ſins of a prince or a gene- 
ral? Soldiers are often preſſed into the ſervice, and 
rarely or never know the reaſons of the command- 
er's orders; and it is mutiny and death to diſobey 
him. And princes often run into wild wars, without 
the conſent of their ſubjects, and againſt their inte- 
reſt; and yet if their ſubjects oppoſe them in it, they 
are guilty of reſiſtance, which is reckoned rebellion ; 
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a very terrible and crying crime, to which the judg- 
ment of God has been pronounced due: and yet the 
judgments of God, which ſometimes fall upon princes 
for an unjuſt war, fall alſo upon their ſubjects, who 
were utterly guiltleſs of it. What ſtrange doctrine is 
this? that every man in a nation ſhall ſuffer for the 
ſins of one man, whom they could not reſtrain ; or 
that any man ſhall ſuffer for the crimes of another ? 
And that the beſt men in an army or a nation ſhall 
bear the calamities inflicted upon them for the ſins 
of the worſt ; as if it were a crime in a good man to 
live where his lot has caſt him, without bis own 
conſent, next door to a wicked man, or within ten 
miles of him ? | 

This paper, which I could make much longer, 
grows already too long. I ſhall conclude with obſerv- 
ing, that we either apply God's judgments at random, 
without his authority, always in oppoſition to his. 
commands, and, for ought we know, as often con- 
trary to bis ends and intention; or we do it out of 
prejudices to men and opinions: and by this we give 
advantage to infidels and men of no religion, to re- 
proach us with preſumption upon our own principles, 
in meddling with the ſecret councils of God, in con- 
founding his mercy and juſtice, in making him act 
capriciouſly, and in confounding one religion with an- 
other, the good with the bad, as if we thought them 
all alike, Let us give no more ground for this re- 
proach ; and as a ſpecimen of our candour®and equi- 
table judgment, let us own, in the inſtance before us, 
that the liberty, proſperity, and peace of. the world, 
and, amongſt the reſt, the liberty of Greece, were things 
ſomewhat more ſacred and inviolable than Apollo's con- 
ſecrated bawbles. 
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P. S. The ſtory about king Charles, I relate upon 
memory, and may miſtake in names or circumſtan. 
ces. 
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Saturday, December 2. 1721. No · 55. 


The lawfulneſs of killing Julius Cæſar conſidered, and 
defended, againſt Dr. Prideaux. 
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SIX, | 
Shall, in this paper, conſider and diſcuſs a great 
point; namely, Whether the killing of Julius 
Ceſar was a virtue, or a crime? And becauſe Dr. 
Prideaux, who condemns it, does not only ſpeak his 
own ſenſe, but that of a great party, I ſhall here 

tranſcribe what he ſays of it. : 

« He was murdered in the ſenate honſe, by a con- 
6 {piracy of ſenators. This was a moſt baſe and 
& yillainous act; and wasjthe more ſo, in that the 1 
« prime authors of it, Marcus Brutus, Decimus Bru- * 
4 tus, Caſſius, and Trebonius, and ſome others of them, I m 
« were ſuch as Ceſar had in the higheſt manner o- e 
« bliged; yet it was executed under the notion of I 
e an high-heroic virtue, in thus freeing their coun- I ht 
« try fromm one whom they called a tyrant ; and I in 
„ there are not wanting ſuch as are ready, even in I ſu 
«© our days, to applaud the act. But divine juſtice gr 
& declared itſelf otherwiſe in this matter: for it pur- I v. 
&« ſued every one of them that were concerned here- ¶ na 
« in with ſuch a juſt and remarkable revenge, that I en 
« they were every man of them cut off in a ſhort Ife 
« time after in a violent manner, either by their on op 
« or other mens hands. | de 
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Theſe are the doctor's words, and this his judg- 
ment, which is roundly paſſed ; but how juſtly, I 


hope to make appear before I have ended this letter. 


He has not told us what it was, that, in his opinion, 
rendered the perſon of Cæſar ſo very inviolable. That 
Ceſar had for his title, only power and ſucceſs gains 
ed by violence, and all wicked means, is moſt cer- 
tain. That the acquiring and exerciling of power by 
force, is tyranny, is as certain; nor did ever any 
reaſonable man ſay, that ſucceſs was a proof of right. 
They who make the perſon of Cæſar lacred, declare 
the perſon of a tyrant, and an uſurper, to be ſacred; 
for no man ever lived, to whom thoſe two charac- 
ters do more notoriouſly belong. And if all the pri- 
leges and impunity belonging to a lawful magiſtrate, 
who protects his people, and rules himſelf and them 
by law, and their own conſent, do alſo appertain to 
a lawleſs intruder ; who is ſtronger than all ; by be- 


ing worſe than all ; and under the mock name of a 


public magiſtrate, is a public oppreſſor, ſcourge, u- 
ſurper, executioner, and plunderer: then all theſe 
bleſſed conſequences follow : that there is an utter 
end of all public and private right and wrong, every 
magiſtrate may be a tyrant, every tyrant is a lawful 
magiſtrate; it is unlawful to reſiſt the greateſt human 


evil; the neceſſary means of ſelf-preſervation are un- 


lawful ; though it be lawful and expedient to deſtroy 
little robbers, who have as much. right, and more 
Innocence, than great ones, and who are only fo for 
ſubſiſtence; yet it is impious and unlawful to oppoſe 
great robbers, who, out of luſt, avarice, cruelty, or 
wantonneſs, take away life and property, and deſtroy 
nations at pleaſure : that real, great, and general mil. 
chief, is defended by giving it a good name, by which 
te who commits it is protected; violence, fraud, and 


E oppreſſion, may be committed with ſecurity, it they 


be but called magiſtracy ; and the execrable authors 
of them are not only ſafe, but ſacred, if they be 
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but called magiſtrates : though it be unlawful to be 
-a public deſtroyer and murderer, yet it is unlawfyl 
to deſtroy him ; that is, it is unlawful to prevent or 
puniſh that which is moſt impious and unlawful; 
and, finally, that any man who can oppreſs and en- 
flave the world, and deſtroy nations, with the moſt 
and beſt men in them, may do all this with impu- 
nity. 

If Julius Ceſar was a lawful magiſtrate, then eve. 

man who has force and villainy — may 

make himſelf a lawful magiſtrate ; and lawful magi- 
ſtrates are, or may be made by force and villainy. 
But if magiſtracy is not acquired by overturning with 
the ſword all law and magiſtracy, then Julius Cæſar 
was no magiſtrate ; and if he was not, how came he 
by the rights and impunity with which lawful magi 
ſtrates only are veſted ? 
Againſt any man uſing lawful force, every man 
has a right to uſe force. What crime would it have 
been in any Roman, or body of Romans, even with 
out any commiſſion from Rome, to have ſlain Maric, 
or Attila, or Brennus, when they invaded the Roman 
territories? And what more right had Cæſar than 
they ? In truth, his crime was infinitely greater than 
theirs, as he added the fins of ingratitude, treachery, 
and parricide, to that of uſurpation. The Goths and 
Gauls did indeed violate the laws of nations, in mo- 
leſting and invading a country, that owed them nei- 
ther ſubjection nor homage : but Cæſur violated the 
laws of nature, and of his country, by enſlaving thoſe 
whom he was entruſted and bound to defend. 

Every body, I believe, will own, that when he firſl 
made war upon his country, his country had a right 
to make war upon him; and to deſtroy him, who 
ſought to deſtroy them. How came that right to 
ceaſe, after he had, by his ſucceſs in villainy and uſ- 
urpation, added to his crimes, and made death till 
more his due? Or, is it lawful to reſiſt and kill a 
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tobber before he has taken away your money, but 
not after he has done it? And does a villain grow 
ſacred and inviolable,, by the mere merit of compleat- 
ing his .villainy ? If Cæſar had forfeited his life, as he 
certainly had by all the laws of Rome; why was it 
not as lawful to take it away by the hands of thirty 
men,. as by the arms of thirty thouſand, and in the ſe- 
nate as well as the field? f | 

The reaſon why one private man muſt not kill an- 
other in ſociety, even when he does that which de- 
ſerves death, is, that in ſociety no man mult be his 


own judge, or take his own revenge; but the more 


uitable lay muſt give it him, and there are judges 
eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. But if the offender ſet 
himſelf above the law and the judges, he leaves a 
right to the perſon injured to ſeek redreſs his- own 
way, and as he can get it. Whoever puts himſelf in 
a ſtate of war againſt me, gives me a right of war 
againſt him; and violence is a proper remedy for vi- 
olence, when no other is left. | | 
That right which, in the ſtate of nature, every 
man had, of repelling and revenging injuries, in ſuch 
manner as every man thought beſt, is transferred to 
the magiſtrate, when political ſocieties are formed, 
and magiſtracy eſtabliſhed ; but muſt return to pri- 
vate men again, when the ſociety is diſſolved : which 
diſſolution may happen either through the natural de» 
miſe of the perſons entruſted with the public autho- 
rity, where there is no proviſion made in the conſti- 
tution for others to ſucceed them ; or when, by a 
ſuperior unlawful force, they are reſtrained, from an- 
ſwering the great end of their truſt, in protecting the 
innocent; an end for which alone men part with 
their natural rights, and become the members and ſub- 
jects of ſociety. ä i 

It is a moſt wicked and abſurd poſition, to ſay, 
that a whole people can ever be in ſuch a ſituation, 
as not to have right to defend and preſerve themſelves, 
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when there is no other power in being to protect and 
defend them ; and much more, that they muſt not op. 
pole a tyrant, a traytor, an univerſal robber, who, by 
violence, treachery, rapine, infinite murders and de. 
veſtations, has deprived them of their legal prote&t. 
on. 
Now, that all theſe black characters belonged to 
Ceſar, is indiſputable fact; nor was there ever a tray. 
tor and tyrant in the world, if he was not one. He 
broke, outragiouſly broke, every tye that can bind a 
human ſoul; honour, virtue, religion, law, truſt, hu. 
manity, and every thing that is ſacred and valuable a. 
mongſt men. He was a ſubje& and ſervant of the Rt. 
man commonwealth, greatly honoured and truſted by 
it ; he was a ſenator and high prieſt ; he had been con- 
ſul; he was general of one of its greateſt armies, go- 
vernor of one of its greateſt and beſt provinces. All 
this power and credit, all theſe offices and forces, he 
turned, ungratefully, barbarouſly, and traiterouſly, 
upon his maſters, and made a prey of his countty 
with its own money and arms. 

The means by which he did this mighty and con- 
ſummate evil, were ſuitable to the end. He ſtuck at 
nothing; nor was any pitch of baſeneſs too high or 
too low for him. He even ſubmitted his perſon to 
infamous and unnatural proſtitution, for the ends of 
ambition; and from a boy was in every faction for 
embroiling and overturning the ſtate; firſt in the 
bloody meaſures of Marius; afterwards in the more 
terrible conſpiracy of Catiline, to murder the con- 
ſuls and the Crate, to burn Rome, and to enſlave the 
commonwealth: and though he failed in that con- 
ſpiracy, he went on conſpiring ; he corrupted the peo- 
ple, and headed parties of deſperadoes, to frighten 
thoſe whom he could not bribe : he oppreſſed the pro- 
vinces, and deſtroyed their inhabitants; he robbed the 

ublic temples ; he ſlaughtered the armies of the re- 
public; he ſeized the public treaſure ; at laſt, he ſeiz- 
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ea the world, and extinguiſhed its liberty. Hear the 


„ Wl difinal dread of the Roman ſenate and people upon 
y I that occaſion, as the ſame is deſcribed by Lacan. 


—— uit hæc menſura timoris, 

Velle putant quodeunque poteſi.— 

Omnia Ceſar erat; private curia vocis 
Teſtis adeſt. Sedere patres, cenſere parati, 
Si regnum, ſi templa ſibi, jugulumque ſenatus, 
Exiliumque fetat. - 


Lucan. Pharſal. 1. 3. v. 108. 


0: Thus fell Rome, the glory and miſtreſs of the earth, 
all and the earth with it, under the yoke of a tyrant, 
he whoſe parts encreaſed his guilt, and made him the 
ly, © more dreadful. From the numberleſs miſchiefs which 


try I he had done to get power, the higheſt were appre- 


hended from him now he was poſſeſſed of it; and it 
on- ¶ was not doubted, but he would have proceeded to 
k at ¶ maſſacre and conflagration, had he been provoked by 
or oppoſition. | | 


for | . Namque ignibus atris 
the fl Creditur ut captæ rapturus maniaRome. 


ack | Lucan. ut ſupra, v. 99. 


peo · ¶ And therefore moſt of the ſenators were fled with 

aten Pompey, and Rome was left defenceleſs to the ſword 

pro · of the uſurper. 

the What now had the Romans to do in this calamitous 

re · Neaſe, under this enormous oppreſſor; owing them 

ſeu⸗ mw and allegiance as one _ their own citizens, but, 
Vol. II. | | 
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fike a barbarous conquerer and an alien, holding them 


in bonds with his ſword at their throats? Law, li. 
berty, and appeals, were no more! A tyrant was 
their chief magiſtrate; his will their only law. Be. 
cauſe he had murdered one half of the people, had 
he therefore a right to govern the reſt? And becauſe 
he had robbed them of moſt of their property, were 
they obliged to give him the remainder? Does the 
ſucceſs of a criminal ſanctify his crime, or are crimes 
ſanctified by their greatneſs ? If only an intention to 
deſtroy the ſtate, was high treaſon and death, how 
did the executing of that execrable intention become 
lawful government, and acquire a right of allegi- 
ance ? : | 

I ſay, what remained now to the Romans to be done 
ſor relief? As to legal proceſs againſt Cæſar, there 
could be none; omnia Ceſar erat! Nor was there a- 
ny public force great enough to oppoſe him: he had 
before deſtroyed or corrupted the armies of the com- 
monwealth. Or, if a new army could have been 
drawn together, ought an opportunity to have been 


given him to have deſtroyed that too? Or, was it 


lawful to kill him, and twenty or thirty thouſand men 
with him, and perhaps with the like ſlaughter on 
the other ſide, and with the loſs of the beſt and 
braveſt Romans whom his ambition had left un- 
murdered ; and yet was it unlawful to kill him, 
without all this apparatus, expence, and miſchief! 
Strange! that the killing by ſurprize a- ſingle tray- 
tor and parricide, who had forfeited his life by all the 
laws of God and man, ſhould be eſteemed a heinous 
and crying crime ; and yet that the ſurprizing and 
catting to pieces a whole army ſhould be reckoned 
keroic virtue. | 

It was a known maxim of liberty amongſt the 
great, the wiſe, the free ancients, that a tyrant was 
a beaſt of prey, which. might be killed by the ſpear 
as well as by a fair chace, in his court as well as i 
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dis camp; that every man had a right to deſtroy one 
who would deſtroy all men; that no law ought to 
be given him who took away all law ; and that, like 
Hercules's monſters, it was glorious to rid the world 
of him, whenever, and by what means ſoever, it could 
be done. 

If we read the ſtories of the moft celebrated he- 
roes of antiquity (men of whom the preſent world 
is not worthy) and conſider the actions that gained 
them their higheſt reverence and renown, and-recom- 
mended their names to poſterity with the moſt advan- 
tage; we ſhall find thoſe in the firſt rank of glory, 
who have reſiſted, deſtroyed, or expelled tyrants and 
uſurpers, the peſts, the burdens, and the butchers of 
mankind. What can be more meritorious, what 
more beneficent to the world, than the ſaving of 
millions of men at the expence of one grand mur- 
derer, one mercileſs and univerſal plunderer ? And 
can there be any better or other reaſon given for 
the killing of any guilty man, but the preſerving. of 
the innocent? Indeed, an action fo glorious to thoſe 
that did it, and ſo benevolent and advantageous to 
thoſe for whom it was done, could never have been f 
cenſured in the world, if there had not lived in all 
ages abject flatterers, and ſervile creatures of power, 
always prepared to ſanctify and abet any the moſt 
n- enormous wickedneſs, if it were gainful: and theſe 
n, are they who have often miſled good men in the worſt 
f! Wl prejudices. 
y- Timoleon, one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous men 
he that ever bleſſed this earth, ſpent a long and glorious 
us lite in deſtroying tyrants; he killed, or cauſed to be 
nd WW killed, his own brother, when he could not perſuade ' 
ed him to lay down an uſurped power, and no othex 

means were left to ſave his country. And if this ac- 

the WW tion coſt him afterwards much grief and melancholy, 
vas it was owing to his own tender heart, and the curſes 
car WW and reproaches of a mother otherwiſe indulgent. He 
1 | N 2 : 
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was even cenſured for this his ſorrow, as if it had 
got the better of his love to mankind ; and when 
he at laſt overcame it, he ſhewed that it was not oc- 
caſioned for having ſlain a tyrant, but his brother; 
for he immortalized the reſt of his life in doing 
nothing elſe but deftroying tyrants, and reſtoring li- 
berty, - 
But if the killing Cæſar were fo great a crime, how 
comes Catiline to be ſtill fo univerſally deteſted, for 
only intending what Cæſar accompliſhed ? It is true, 
Cæſar did not burn Rome; nor did he fave it out of 
any tenderneſs to it, but ſaved it for himſelf: he 
ſpared fire, only becauſe the ſword was ſufficient. I 
would here another queſtion :; --------- If Oli. 
der Cromwell had died by any of the numerous 
_ conſpiracies formed to take away his life; would 
ſterity have condemned the action for this rea- 
2 alone, that it was done the only way that it could 
be done? „ 
But there is an inſtance in the Roman hiſtory, that 
will ſet this matter yet in a fuller light ;------ it is the 
ſtory of Spartacus, a Thracian ſlave and gladiator, 
who bid fair for being lord of the Roman world. He 
ſeems to me to have had perſonal qualifications and 
abilities, as great as thoſe of Cæſar, without Cæſars 
birth and education, and without the meaſure of Cz- 
ſurs guilt. For I hope all mankind will allow it a 
leſs crime in any man to attempt to recover his own 
liberty, than wantonly and cruelly to deſtroy the li- 
berty of his country. | ; 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider, how a poor ſlave, from 
the whip and the chain, followed only by about ſe- 
venty fugitive gladiatofs, ſhould begin a revolt from 
the moſt powerful ſtate that ever the world ſaw; 
ſhould gather and form, by his courage and dexte- 
' rity, a formidable army, ſhould inſpire reſolution 
and fidelity into the very dregs of mankind ; ſhould 
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qualify his ſudden ſoldiers, compoſed of thieves and 
vagabonds, to face and defeat the Roman legions, that 


were a terror to the world, and had conpuered it; 


ſhould keep together, without pay or authority, a: 
raw and lawleſs rabble, till he had vanquiſhed two- 
Roman armies, and one of them a Pretorian army: 
and even when Crixius, his fellow commander, en- 
vying his glory and ſucceſs, had withdrawn from him, 
and carried with him a great number of his forces,, 
and was cut to pieces with twenty thouſand of his- 
men, by Q. Arrius the prætor, yet he {till continued 
to conquer. He beat that very Arrius that had kib» 
led Crixius ; he defeated Lentulus the conſul ; he o- 
vercame L. Gellius, another conſul ; and in all likeli- 
hood, had he not been weakened by the above de- 
tection of Crixius, he had beat Craſſus too, and ſeen 
himſelf lord of Rome. | 
Now I would , aſk the advocates of lawleſs: 
power, the friends to the life and name of Cz/ar,. 
Whether Spartacus, if he had ſucceeded. in his laſt 
battle againſt Craſſus, had been lawful and irreſiſt- 
ible king of Rome? And whether the ſenate and 
people of Rome, with the greateſt part of the 
known world, would have owed him duty and al- 
legiance? Or, would he not have continued ſtill a. 
thief and a robber? And if he had continued ſo, 
then, by all the laws of nature and. ſelf-preſervati-- 
on, as well as by the municipal laws of every coun- 
try. in the world, every man was at liberty to ſeize 
him how he could, and to kill him, if he reſiſted, or- | 
ran away. 
Tell me, O ye unlimited ſlaves, ye beaſts of law-- 
lels power, ye loyal levellers of right and wrong !: 
how came Cæſur by a better title to dominion than 
Partacus had, whoſe ſword was as good, though not. 
quite ſo proſperous and deſtructive, as Cæſur's? Telk 
ne where lay the difference between them, unleſs in. 
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their different ſucceſs; and that Spartacus was as 
great a man, but Cæſar a greater traytor and ty. 
rant ? | 
Indeed, had Sir Robert Filmer, or any other of the 
| honeſt and ſage diſcoverers of Adam's right heir, liv- 
ed in thoſe days (as they have done ſince, and plain. 
ly pointed him out) and complimented Cz/ar, as 
oubtleſs they would, with a lineal and hereditary 
title from Æneas, wandering prince of Troy; he 
might have been called the Lord's anointed, as well as 
. Others, and his aſſaſſination been accounted rebellion, 
and worſe than the fin of witchcraft. But as I do 
not find that Cæſar, though he valued himſelf up- 
on his deſcent from the pious Trojan hero, did yet 
claim any dictatorial right by virtue of his illuſtri- 
ous parentage 3 I have therefore taken liberty to 
treat him as mere traytor, an uſurper, and a ty- 
rant. 
G 
D | am, &c. 
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Saturday, December 9. 1721. No- 56. 
A vindication of Brutus for having killed Cæſar. 


SIX, 
H' IN G proved in my laſt, I think unanſwer. 
ably, that Cæſar was rightly killed; I will here 
enquire, whether Brutus and the other tyrannicides 
did right in killing him? And methinks, if it has been 
ſhewn that he ought to have been lain, as an enemy 
to every Roman citizen, and virtuous man; every R9- 
— citizen, and every virtuous man, had a right to 

him, | 

But ſince there are in our world ſo many little and 
cramped ſpirits, who dare not think out of the vul- 
gar path, though ever ſo crooked and dark, and per- 


haps firſt ſtruck out by ignorance or fraud: narrow 


minds, which, locked up in received ſyſtems, ſee all 
things through falſe mirrors, and as they are repre- 
ſented by ſtrong D cuſtoms, and 
very often by corruption party - intereſt: I ſhall, 
as I have occaſion, endeavour to diſperſe theſe thick 


and deceitful miſts from before weak eyes: and ſhall 


conſider the preſent queſtion, as well as all others 
that come before me, as they appear in their own na- 
ture, independent on the quirks of pedants, and the 
narrow juriſdiction of inferior tribunals : I ſhall bring 
them before the great tribunal of heaven; and aſ- 
ſert the cauſe of liberty and truth, by arguments de- 
duced from common ſenſe, and the common good 
of mankind. 3 

It is generally alledged againſt Brutus, and ſome of 
thoſe who joined with him in this great action, that 
they were highly obliged by Cæſar; which is a ſtrange 
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objection. How were they obliged ? He gave Bru. 
fus a life, which he could not take from him with. 
out murder; and did a mighty generous thing in not 
murdering Brutus for defending his country, animat. 
ed by his own virtuous ſpirit, and the known, laws of 
Rome / This is the obligation of a highwayman, who, 
taking away your money, which is all he wants, kindly 
leaves you your life. Are you obliged in honour, 
conſcience, or common ſenſe, to ſpare the robber, be. 
cauſe he was not a murderer? Or are you: obliged 
not to purſue and take him, and to kill him, if he 
refuſe to ſubmit? In truth, Ce/ar was one of the 
greateſt robbers and murderers that ever lived: eve- 
y man ſlain in that unjuſt, bloody, and unnatural 
war, which he wantonly and maliciouſly made upon 
his country, was murdered: and the world was the 
mighty ſpoil which he gained by univerſal murdes 
and rapine. He was, in ſhort, a man ſo conſummate. 
ly wicked, that the ſtrongeſt words which you can 
uſe, and the bittereſt inſtances which you can bring, 
to paint out him and{his actions, will be but faint, 
compared to him and his actions. 

As to the places and favours conferred upon Bru- 
tus, by Cæſar; they were not Cæſar's, but Rome's, 
He was only rapti largitor. Cæſar had no right to 
the public, nor to diſpoſe of it, or its emoluments. 
It was all barefaced uſurpation. Beſides, when fa» 
vours of this, or any kind, with-hold a man from his 
duty, they are miſchievous baits and corruptions, and 
ought to bind no man, as they never will a virtuous 
man. And we ſee how Brutus, who was the moſt 
virtuous man upon earth, underſtood. and diſregarded 
them. 

They were only the artful ſhackles of a tyrant 
intended to bind the bold and free mind of Brutus to 
his intereſt: but he, who owed no allegiance but to 
the commonwealth, ſcorned the deceitful ſmiles and 


generolity of its oppreſſor; who was bribing him tg 
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be his ſlave, with the gifts and offices of his coun- 


try, to which he himſelf had no title, but Brutus had 
every title. This therefore was a piece of impudent 
civility, which Brutus could not but deteſt, as it was 
a ſhameful and melancholy proof of Czfar's tyranny, 


and of his own and Rome's vaſſalage. They were hol- _ 


low and deſtructive favours ; it was high-treaſon to be 
the author of them: and was not death ſignally due to 
ſuch high-treaſon ? Brutus therefore made the proper- 
eſt return. | 

Ceſar had uſurped the Roman world, and was can- 
toning it out to his creatures as became a tyrant, and 
paying his perſonal creatures with the public bounty. 
As the worſt tyrants muſt have ſome friend ; and as 


the beſt men do them the moſt credit, and bring them 


the moſt ſupport, if ſuch can be got; Cz/ar had ſenſe 
enough to know, that he could never buy Brutus too 
dear; and fo paid him great court. But Brutus ſaw 
the tyrant's deſign, and his .qwn ſhame; and every 
civility was a freſh provocation. It was as if a thief 
breaking into a houſe to rob a lady df her jewels, ſpoke 
thus to her ſon ; Sir, pray permit me, or aſſiſt me, to 
cut your mother's throat, and ſeize her treaſure, and I 
will generouſly reward you with your life, and lend you 
one or two of her diamonds to ſparkle in as long as I 
think fit. Could ſuch a villainous civility as this en- 
gage the ſon, eſpecially a virtuous ſon, to any thing 
but revenge? And would not the only way that he 
could take it, be the beſt way ? 

Ceſar took from Brutus his liberty, and his legal 
title to his life and his eſtate, and gave him in lieu of 
it a precarious one during his own abitrary will and 
pleaſure : upon the ſame terms he gave him ſome mer- 
cenary employments, as hire for that great good man's 
aſſiſtance to ſupport his tyranny, Could the great 
and free foul of Yrutus brook this? Could Brutus be 
the inſtrument or confederate of lawleſs luſt ? Brutus 
receive wages from an oppreſſor ! That great, virtu- 
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ous, and popular Brutus; who, if the commonwealth 
had ſubſiſted, might, from his reputation, birth, a- 
bilities, and his excellent worth, have challenged the 
moſt honourable and advantageous offices in it, with- 
out owing thanks to Cæſar. 
So that the injuries done by Cæſar to Brutus were 
great, heinous, and many; and the favours none. 
All the mercy ſhewn by Cefar was art and affectation, 
and pure ſelf-· love. He had found in the Roman peo- 
ple ſo univerſal a deteſtation of the bloody meaſures of 
Marius, Cinna, and Sylla he ſaw the whole empire 
fo reduced and enervated by repeated proſcriptions 
and maſſacres, that he thought it his intereſt to eſta- 
bliſh his new- erected dominion by different meaſures ; 
and to reconcile, by a falfe and hypocritical ſhew of 
clemency, the minds of men, yet bleeding with their 
late and former wounds, to his uſurpation. That Cz- 
ſar, the uſurping and deftruftive Cz/ar, who had 
ſlaughtered millions, and wantonly made havoc of hu- 
man race, had any other fort of mercy, than the 
mercy of policy and deceit, will not be pretended by 
any man, that knows his and the Roman ſtory. Bru- 
tus therefore being the moſt reverenced and popular 
man in Rome, it became the craft of the tyrant to 
make Brutus his friend; it was adding a ſort of ſanc- 
tity-to'a wicked cauſe : whereas the death of Brutus 
by Cæſar, would have have made Cæſar odious and 
dreadful even amongſt his own followers, 
But it is ſaid, that Brutus ſubmitted to Cæſar, and 
was bound by his own act. Here the allegation is 
true, but the conſequence falſe. Did not Brutus ſub: 
mit to Cz/ar, as innocent men are often forced to 
ſubmit to the galleys, the wheel, and the gibbet? 
He ſubmitted as a man robbed and bound ſubmits to 
a houſe-breaker, who, with a piſtol at his heart, forces 
from him a diſcovery: of his treaſure, and a promiſe 
not to proſecute him. Such engagements are not on- 
}y void in themſelves, but aggravate the injury, and 
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become themſelves freſh injuries. By the law of na- 
ture and reaſon, as well as by the poſitive inſtituti. - 
ons of every country, all promiſes, bonds, or oaths, 
extorted by dureſs, that is, by unlawful impriſonments 
or menaces, are not obligatory : it is, on the contra. 
ry, a crime to fulfil them; becauſe an acquieſcence 
in the impoſitions of lawleſs villrans, is abetting law- 
leſs villains. | s 

Beſides, it was not in the power of Brutus to alter 
his allegiance, which he had already engaged to the 
commonwealth, which had done nothing to forfeit 
the ſame. For how lawful ſoever it be for ſubjects 
to transfer their obedience to a conqueror, in a fo- 
reign war, when the former civil power can no long- 
er protect them; or to a new magiſtrate made by 
conſent, when the old had forfeited or reſigned: it 
is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that they can transfer it to a 
domeſtic traytor and robber; who is under the 
lame ties and allegiance with themſelves, and, by all 
acts of violence, treaſon, and uſurpation, extorts a 
ſubmiſſion from his oppreſſed maſters and fellow-ſub- 
jects.— - At leaſt ſuch allegiance can never be pre- 
engaged, whilſt any means in nature are left to rid the 
world of ſuch. a monſter. 

It is a poor charge againſt Brutus, that Ceſar in- 
tended him for his heir and ſucceſſor. Brutus ſcorn- 
ed to ſucceed a tyrant: and what more glorious for 
Brutus, than thus to own that the dangerous and be- 
witching proſpect of the greateſt power that ever mor- 
tal man poſſeſſed could not ſhake the firm and virtu- 
ous heart of Brutus, nor corrupt his integrity? To 
own that no perſonal conſiderations, even the high- 
eſt upon earth, could reconcile him to a tyrant ; and 
that he preferred the liberty of the world to the em- 
pire of the world! 1 

The above charges therefore againſt Brutus can hard- 
ly come from any but thoſe, who, like the profane 
and {laviſh Eſau, would ſell their birth-right for a meſs 
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of pottage ; would ſacrifice their duty to their inte. 
reſt; and, unconcerned what becomes of the reſt of 
mankind, would promote tyranny, it they might but 
ſhine in its trappings. But an honeſt mind, a mind 
great and virtuous, ſcorns and hates all ambition, but 
that of doing good to men, and to all men; it de- 
ſpiſes momentary riches, and ill-gotten power; it 
enjoys no vicious and hard-hearted pleaſures, ariſing 
from the miſeries of others: but it wiſhes and endea- 
vours to procure impartial, diffuſive, and univerſal 
happineſs to the whole earth. | | 
This is the character of a great and good mind; 
and this was the great and ſublime ſoul of the immor-. 
tal Brutus. . 

From this mention of the ſlippery and'dangerous 
favours of tyrants, I would juſt obſerve, as I go along, 
that, to any man who values virtue or liberty, twen- 
ty pounds a-year in a free country, 1s preferable to 
the being firſt miniſter to the Great Turk ; whoſe mi- 
niſters, by their ſtation and allegiance, are obliged to 
be oppreſſors, and are often rewarded with the bow- 


ſtring for their moſt faithful ſervices to their maſter, 


and for ſervices perhaps performed by his com- 
mand. | 
But to return to Brutus: he had on his ſide the 


law of ſelf-preſervation, the ſpirit of the Roman con- 
ſtitutions, and of thoſe laws of liberty, which had 
fubſiſted near five hundred years, but were now de- 
ſtroyed by the uſurper. And during all thoſe long and 
renowned ages of liberty, the deſtroy ing of tyrants was 
ever accounted glory and heroiſm. And, as every law 
of the commonwealth was againſt Cæſar, who was an 
open enemy to the commonwealth ; the common- 
wealth, and all its laws, were for Brutus, its greateſt 
and beſt ſubject. Cæſar's laws were none, and worſe 
than none; but the whole life and actions of Brutus 
were agreeable to the conſtitution of his country. 
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Suppoſe Brutus, having killed Ceſar, had ſucceed- 
ed him: he could not have been a greater uſurper 
than Ceſar was. And yet would he, ia that caſe, 
have been leſs ſacred inviolable than Cæſar? I 
hope the oppreſſing of mankind is not a leſs crime 
than the killing of their oppreſſor. 

Our Brutus could not have greater ties of affecti - 
on to the tyrant Cæſar, who uſu 3 and de» 
ſtroyed its liberties, than the elder Brutus had to his 
own ſons, whom he put to death, for a plot to re- 
ſtore the tyrant Targuin, a thouſand times more inno- 
cent than Ceſar: and as to the ſudden manner of 
putting him to death, Mutius Scevola is immortali- | 
zed for a bold attempt, to kill by ſurprize the Tiſcan 
king Porſenna, who was a foreign enemy, making un- 
juſt war upon Rome, to reſtore Tarquin and the like 
immortality is beſtowed upon Judith, for killing Holo- 
fernes deceitfully, when it could be done no other 
way. Now both theſe men were public enemies; 
but neither of them a public traytor : Cæſar was 
both; and dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirat? Was 
ever Aratus mentioned with reproach, or does Dr. 
Prideaux mention him with reproach, for ſurprizing 
and expelling Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon ; or has he 
not gained deathleſs fame by that worthy action? 
And how comes the little tyrant Nicocles to be leſs ſa- 
cred than the great tyrant Cæſuar, who did millions of 
miſchiefs more than Nicocles ? | 

Let us now ſee what Dr. Prideaux ſays of Cæſar. 
After having told us, that hs was excited by ambition 
and malice ; that he juſtly had for the reward thereof 
that deſtruction by which he fell; the doctor adds 
theſe words: © He is ſaid to have lain eleven hun- 
« dred and ninety-two thouſand men; which proves 
„him to have been a terrible ſcourge in the hand 
4 of God, for the puniſhment of the wickedneſs of 
that age. ----- And, conſequently, he is to be reput- 
ed the greateſt peſt and plague that mankind had 
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therein: but notwithſtanding this, his actions have 
e with many acquired great glory to his name: where. 
4e. as true glory is due only to thoſe who benefit, not 
< to thoſe who deſtroy mankind. A 
All this is honeſtly and juſtly ſaid; but I cannot 
reconcile it to what he has ſaid before, about the death / 
of that deſtroyer. Sure, upon his own principles, ne- 
ver was true glory more due to any mortal man, than 
to Brutus / His life and ſtudies were laid out in doing 
good. to mankind; whereas Cæſar was indeed the 
greateſt peſt and plague that mankind had. For, 
deſides all the wickedneſs that he did with his own 
wicked hands and counſels, he fruſtrated all the pur- 
Poſes, virtue and bravery, of the old Romans, in e- 
ſtabliſhing liberty, and in conquering, poliſhing, and 
ſetting free great part of the barbarous world. All 
the battles that they fought, were fought for him; 
all the blood that they ſpllt, was ſpilt for him. (Ca. 
far took all, and overturned all. Beſides, all the 
numberleſs and heavy miſchicfs that the Roman world 
ſuffered from ſucceeding tyrants, were, in a great 
meaſure, owing to Ceſar, who eſtabliſhed a govern- 
ment by tyrants, He was in this ſenſe the author of 
all the barbarity, rapine, and butcheries, brought up- 
on the empire, by the Gothe, Huns, Vandals, and other 
barbarians, who eaſily maſtered an empire, weaken- 
ed, and already almoſt deſtroyed, by the folly, mad- 
nels, cruelty, and prodigality, of the imperial tyrants, 
his ſucceſſors, | 
The doctor takes notice, that Caſſius Parmenſis, 
being the only remaining tyrannicide, was put to 
death by the command of Auguſtus. And he obſerves i t 
upon it, that murder ſeldom eſcapes the vindictive 21 
hand os God, and eſpecially the murder of princes. IM 1. 
All this may be true; and yet, What is all this to ti 
Julius Ceſar * If Cæſar was a prince, any robber or 20 
murderer that has force and villainy enough, may be 
& prince; and blood, and wounds, and treaſon, con- 
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ſtitute a prince. Every ſoldier in Caſar's army had 
as good a right to the government of Rome, as Cæſar 


had. Was his ſtile like that of a prince, or the fa- 


ther of his country, when he told his ſoldiers, ac- 
cording to Petronius, and agreeably to what he did 
afterwards. © 


. Tte furentes, | Z 
Ite mei comites, et cauſam dicite ferro. ; 
Judice fortuna-cadat alea + ſumite bellum ; + 
Inter tot fortes armatus neſcio vinci. 
Was not this ſetting up open violence and the ſword 
for a title? If Rob Roy had conquered Scotland, with 
his barbarous Highland hoſt; would he have been a 
prince, prince of Scotland? Was Cromwell a prince ? 
And would Maſſianello and Zack Straw, had they ſuc- 


ceeded, have been princes? - | p 


As to Cæſar's parts, thꝭy added vaſtly to his crimes, 
and were, as he applied them, only a great capacity 
to do great miſchief. Curſe on his virtues, they have: 
undone his country ! Beſides, there were doubtleſs ma- * 
ny men in Rome who had equal parts, and infinitely 
more merit. Brutus particularly had. -The devils 
bas much greater abilities than Cæſar had, and is al- 
lo a prince, a very great prince; the executioner of 
God's vengeance too, the greateſt executioner: and 
yet are we not expreſly commanded to reſiſt him? 
The plague is often the inſtrument of God's judg- 
ment; are we therefore not to reſiſt the plague, by 
proper diet and; antidotes? The bite of an adder 
may be the judgment of God; is it therefore a ſin 
to tread upon the adder's head and kill him ? Or are 
antidotes againſt all other plagues lawful ;. but none 
lawful againſt the worſt, the moſt laſting anddeſtruc- 
tive of all plagues, the plague of tyranny? Or is an 
adder leſs ſacred than a tyrant? And why ? I hope 
God made adders as well as Cæſar. A ſtorm may 
| O 2 
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be a judgment; muſt we not therefore diſcharge a 
great gun againſt it, in order to diſperſe it? Or pray 
how comes one ſort of the inſtruments of God's judg- 

t to be more ſacred than another? I am ſure, 
od deteſts tyrants; and if they be God's miniſters, 
2 * plagues and ſerpents, and ſo is Satan him- 
felt. : | 
Brutus was one of the propereſt perſons to kill 

Ceſar; as he was of all the men in Rome the moſt re- 
verenced and popular. His wiſdom, and virtne, and 
public ſpirit, were known and adored : the conſent 
of the ſenate, and of all good men, was with him ; 
none but the proſtitute creatures of power, and thoſe 
that ambitiouſly ſought it, with their deceived and 
hireling followers, condemned him; nor durſt even 
— 4 at firſt. But Brutus, out of his too great good- 
neſs and generoſity, ſpared Anthony, who ought to 
have accompanied Cæſar. But while the wild Antho- 
ny remained, the root of the evil was not puite pluc- 
ked up. He began a new war upon his country. The 
ſenate however declared for the tyrannicides ; de- 
clared Mark Anthony a public enemy for making war 
uponDecimus Brutus, who was one of them ; and ſent 
both the conſuls with an army againſt Anthony, in de- 
fence of Brutus : and had it not been for the treach- 
erous - and ungrateful young Cæſar, the common- 
wealth would have been, in all likelihood, thorough- 
ly eſtabliſhed. But this young traytor, like his uncle 
Julius, turned the arms of the commonwealth upon 
the commonwealth, and joined with its enemy Mark 
Anthelly to oppreſs it. 

e terrible proceedings and bloody proſcriptions 
that followed this agreement are well known. Nor 
is it at all ſtrange, that not one of the tyrannicides 
ſurvived the civil war, or died a natural death. They 
were almoſt all ſoldiers and commanders, and were 
either moſtly ſlain in battle, or by the command of the 
conquerors: their enemies got the better, and they 
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had no where to fly to. The world was poſſeſſed by 
the uſurpers. If Brutus and Caffius killed themſelves, 
rather than fall into their enemies hands, and adorn 
the triumphs of ſucceſsful traytors; ſeveral of the chiefs 
of the other party did alſo kill themſelves during the 
war; particularly Dolabella, and many of the princi- 
pals of his party at Antioch, when Caſſius beſieged them 
there. Was this alſo a judgment? 4 
Brutus and Caſſius killed themſelves! What then?! 
Was it not done like Romans, like virtuous old No- Wl 
mans, thus to prefer death to ſlavery? It was a Ro- ; | 
man ſpirit ; and thoſe who poſſeſſed it, did as much | 
diſdain to be tyrants, as to ſubmit to tyranny ; a 
ſpirit that ſcorned an ignominious life, held only at | 
the mercy of an uſurper, or by flattering his villainy, my 
and abetting his uſurpations ; and a ſpirit, which thoſe | 
that want it can never admire. Great ſouls are not 
comprehended by ſmall ! It is undoubtedly true, that 
by the precepts of Chriſtianity we are not at liber- 
ty to diſpoſe of our own lives; but are to wait for 
the call of heaven to alleviate or end our calamities: 
o but the Romans had no other laws to act by, but the 
natural diftates of uncorrupted reaſon. I call upon 
the great pretenders to philoſophy and refined mo- 
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8 rals, to aſſign one fair reaſon, why a Roman, wh 

* Brutus and Caſſius, ſhould prefer a miſerable life to 
* an honourable death; ſhould bear vaſſalage, chains, 
le and tortures of body or mind, when all thoſe e- 


vils were to be avoided by doing only that, which 


1 by the courſe of nature every man muſt ſoon do. It 

is better not to be,, than to be unhappy ; and the ſe- 
* vereſt judgment on the wicked is, that they ſhall live 
on for ever, and can never end their miſeries: much leſs 
9 can it be any ſervice to ſociety, to keep alive by art 
Y or force a melancholy, miſerable, and uſeleſs mem- 
* ber, grown perhaps burthenſome too by age and in- 
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In this light we muſt view the actions of the old 
Romans, guided only by nature, and unreſtrained from 
ſuicide by any principles of their religion. We find, 
on the contrary, in hiſtory, many examples of the 
great and magnanimous heroes of antiquity, chooſing 
voluntary death, often in the midſt of health, with 
the greateſt calmneſs of mind; ſometimes from ſatie- 
ty of life and glory, either when they could gain no 
more, or apprehending that the future caprices of un- 
conſtant fortune might ſully the paſt ; and oftner till, 
to avoid ſubmitting to diſgrace and ſervitude. 

A voluntary death from ſuch motives as theſe, was, 

among the ancients, one of the paths to immortality; 
and, under certain circumſtances, none but mean and 
. abjeC& minds declined it. Roman ladies often choſe it. 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, choſe a long premedi- 
tated death, rather than be led captive to Rome. And 
when Perſeus ſent to P. Emilius, beſeeching him with 
all earneſtneſs, That ſo great a prince, late lord of 
Macedon, and good part of Greece, might not be led, 
like a flave, in chains at his chariot wheel, to grace 
his triumph; he received this ſhort anſwer, That 
it was in his (wn power to prevent it + thus ſignifying 
to him, that he deſerved the diſgrace, if he would live 
to bear it. 

Even under the diſpenſations of a new religion, 
which God Almighty condeſcended perſonally to teach 
mankind ; human nature has prevailed fo far over re- 
vealed truths, that in multitudes of inſtances a vo- 
luntary death is approved, at leaſt not condemned, 
by almoſt the ee part of the world. Men in ex- 
treme pain and agonies do often refuſe phyſic, and 
the means of preſerving their lives, days, weeks, and 
months longer. Men in lingering and deſperate di- 
ſtempers go, uncalled, to mount a breach in a ſiege, 
or into the midſt of the battle, to meet certain death. 
Great commanders have done the ſame, when the 


day went againſt om, rather than ſurvive being 
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beaten» Commanders of ſhips have blown up them- 
ſelves and their ſhips, rather than be the prey of the, 
conqueror. Towns beſieged, when they could de- 
fend themſelves no longer, have firſt burnt their 
town, then precipitated themſelves deſperately amongſt 
their enemies, to procure an honourable / death and 
revenge. Even common malefactors often chooſe to 
die, rather than diſcover their accomplices ; and al- 
ways get credit by doing ſo. And the ſtories of the 
Decii, of Celanus, of the great Cato, and even of 6tho, 
and many other of the great examples of antiquity, 
made immortal by this act of ancient heroiſm, are 
ſtill read with admiration. 1 
I ſhall, for a concluſion of this long paper, give 
my readers the ſentiments of the excellent Mr. Cow» 
ley; concerning Brutus and Cæſar, in his ode intitled 
BRUTUS. : 
Can we ſtand by and ſee : 
Our mother robb'd, and bound, and raviſh/d be, 
Yet not to her aſſiſtance ſtir, 
Pleasd with the ſtrength and beauty of the raviſher# 
Or ſhall we fear to kill him, if before 1 
The cancell'd name of friend he bore ? 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call ? .. . 
Ingrateful Czſar, who could Rome inthral : 
An act more barbarous and unnatural 
(In tHexact balance of true virtue tryd) 
Than his ſucceſſor Nero's parricide / 
® * © - * * * 9 * A * + 
What mercy could the tyrant's life deſerve 
From him who kill d himſelf rather than ſerve ? 
2 = V 
What joy can human things to us affbrd, 
When we ſee periſhthus by odd events, 
By ill men and wretched accidents, 


The beſt cauſe, and beſt man that ever drew a ſword? 
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IWhen ue ſee 
The falſe Octavius and wild Anthony, 
God-like Brutus! conquer thee ? 


* > | 
I am, vec. 


Saturday, December 16. 1721. No- 57. 
Of falſe honour, public and private. 


SIR, | 2 
Have more than once complained in theſe letters, 
that the beſt things being moſt abuſed are ca- 
pable of doing the greateſt harm: nor it is a new 
obſervation, whatever new occaſion there may be, at 
all times, to repeat it. Men have been ever deceiy- 
ed by good names into an approbation of ill things, 
ſanctified by theſe names. Impoſture and deluſion 
have been called religion, ayd thought ſo; oppreſſi- 
on and rapine have been called government, and 
eſteemed government. Teachers have degenerated into 
deceivers, ſubmiſſion into ſlavery, taxation into plun- 
dering, protection into deftruction, and magiſtrates 
into murderers, without changing their names: pow- 
er and right have been ever confounded ; and ſucceſs, 
or the want of ſucceſs, has.turned villainy into virtue, 
and virtue into villain x. 

Hence it is that little crimes and ſmall criminals 
have been deteſted and puniſhed, while great male- 
factors have been generally reverenced and obeyed : 
and that little rogues have been called thieves, and 
hanged ; and great thieves have been ſtiled conquer- 
ors and princes, and ſometimes deified. Your Alex. 
anders and Cæſars were only felons. above the gal- 
laws; and ſo have been many others of, much 
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leſs figure than they. Great crimes protect themſelves, 
and one another; ſo that, in effect, crimes are not 
always puniſhed becauſe they are crimes, but becauſe 
they are not mighty crimes : nor, in the inflicting 


of puniſhments, has the offence or the offender been 


conſidered, but only the figure of the offender ; who, 
if he were poor and neceſſitous, has been put to death; 
if great and ambitious, has been protected or prefer- 
ed. And thus it is, that halters and garters, axes 
and white ſtaves, palaces and dungeons, have been 
often miſerably confounded and miſplaced. 

Thus are the bountaries and diſtinction between 
good and evil almoſt loſt in the world. To illuſtrate 
this in every inſtance that deſerves illuſtration, would 
be to write a folio inſtead of a letter; at preſent I 
ſhall confine myſelf. to the conſideration of falſe ho- 
nour, which has done much more miſchief to man- 
kind than ever real honour did good; as it is more 
conducing to the little perſonal gratifications, an 
the crooked ſelf-ends of particular men. | 

True honour is an attachment to honeſt and be- 
neficent principles, and a good reputation; and prompts 
a man to do good to others, and indeed to all men, 
at his own coſt, pains, or peril, falſe honour is a pre- 
tence to this character, but does things that deſtroy 
it: and the abuſe of honour is called honour, b 
thoſe who, from th good word, borrow credit to 44 
baſely, raſhly, or fooliſhly. 

A man cannot act honourably in a bad cauſe. That 
he thinks it a good cauſe, is not a good excuſe; for fol- 
ly and miſtake is not honour: nor is it a better excuſe, 
that he is engaged in it, and has pledged his faith to 
ſupport it, and act for it; for this is to engage his ho- 
nour againſt honour, and to liſt his faith in a war againſt 
truth. To ſay that he is aſhamed to deſert it, is to ſay, 
that he is aſhamed to do an honeſt thing ; and that he 
prefers falſe ſhame to true honour, which engages the 
man that poſſeſſes it to hate and break all criminal en- 
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gagements. If a man enter into a party or ſociety, 
becauſe he thinks it an honeſt ſociety; is he oblig- 
ed to continue in it, when he finds it a ſociety of 
knaves? And does his honour oblige him to be a 
knave too, or to deſert thoſe that are knaves? Or, 
does a robber, who leaves the gang, violate his ho · 
nour, which was only an obligation to rob ? 

A good conſcience, an honeſt heart, and clean 
hands are inſeparable from true honour ; nor does 
true honour teach any man to act againſt his judg- 
ment. It mult be convinced before it acts, and mere, 
authority has no weight with it. In human matters 
it does not conſider what is commanded, but what 
- ought to be commanded ; and before it executes an 


injunction, enquires whether the ſame be rational 


and juſt. When ſuperior orders are unjuſt, the ho- 
nour of obedience is taken away ; for honour is not 
the inſtrument of evil; it is therefore falſe and pre- 
tended honour, to execute and vindicate a bad acti- 
on by an unjuſt command. Indeed, no command of 
any conſequence ought to be obeyed, but what is or 
ought to be law, and is not forbidden by any law. 

But this is only reaſoning, which has but little 

Gs forc with men when it combats their intereſt and 
worſt paſſions. To them therefore who follow the 
guides of gain and ambition, what I have here ſaid 
is not addreſſed; but to thoſe who, contrary to their 
intereſt, follow and approve others, whoſe only prin- 
ciple is intereſt. 

Falſe honour has more power over men than laws 
have; and thoſe who deſpiſe all the ties of laws, and 
of religion and. humanity, are often very exact in ob · 
ſerving all the fantaſtical and wicked rules of falſe ho- 
nour. There are no debts ſo punctually paid as thoſe 
contracted at play; though there are expreſs laws a- 
gainſt play, and againſt paying of money won at play; 
Bay, tis penal to pay ſuch debts. And yet thoſe that 


r 


. 
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are thus exact in paying to their own ruin, and in de- 


fiance of law, whatever debts they contract to a- 
vowed ſharpers, who live by cheating and picking 
pockets, and are the deſtruction of families, and a 
public nuiſance: I ſay, thoſe men thus exact in un- 
righteouſneſs and their own wrong, ſhall run in debt 
to honeſt tradeſmen, without any purpoſe of paying 
them, and, unconcerned, fee them broke, impriſon- 
ed, and undone, for want of ſuch payment. So law- 
leſly juſt are they to _ that ruin them, and fo 
berbarouſly unjuſt to induſtrious and credulous men, 
who feed and clothe them ! | 

Is this honour ! What dupes are we to words and 
to our own vice and folly ! It is but ſmall comfort to 
us, that this voluntary madneſs prevailed of old a- 


mongſt our barbarous German anceſtors 5 of whoſe 


diſtracted propenſity to gaming Tacitus gives us this 
aſtoniſhing account: Meam ſobrii inter ſeria exercent, 
tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut cum omnia de- 
fecerunt, extremo ac noviſſimo jactu, de libertate et de 
corpore contendant. Victus voluntariam ſervitutem adit, 
quamvis junior, quamvis robuſtior, adligari ſe ac ve- 
nire patitur, Ea eſt in re prava pervicacia : ipſi fidem 
vocant, | 

Gaming is one of their moſt ſerious employments, 
4 and even ſober they are gameſters! To this raſh 


« vice they are ſo violently addicted, that when they 


© have wantonly loſt all, they have not done, but 


« deſperately ſtake their liberty and their perſons upon 


the laſt throw. The loſer goes calnily into bon- 
* dage; and, though the younger and the ſtronger, 
« ſuffers himſelf tamely to be bound and ſold by him 
& that wins. Such is their vicious perſeverance in 
© folly ! they themſelves call it honour. 

Our modern gameſters do not indeed go quite this 
length; they only ſell themſelves, with their families 
and poſterity, to beggary : for as to their bodies, no 
body will ſtake any thing againſt them. But in point 
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of honour, in gaming, we till retain the ſtrictneſs of 
theſe our polite anceſtors, at play, and generouſly pay 
to the laſt morſel of bread, and venture famine rather 
than a dun from one that has foiled us at the art of 
picking pockets. -------- As to other duns, honeſt and 
neceſſitous duns, we matter them not; and debts of 
real honour and conſcience, do not at all touch our 
honour, 

This is honour ſet up againſt virtue and law. Good 
laws not executed are worſe than none, and only 
teach men to deſpiſe law; whereas reverence and 
obedience go together. No law will or can ever be 
executed by inferior magiſtrates, while the breach of 
it is openly encouraged by the example of ſuperior. 
Does any man think that the beſt laws, even inſpired * 
laws, againſt duelling, would have any effect, if there 
was at the fame time a duelling- office kept open at 
St. James? The example of thoſe that ſhould exe- 
cute laws, or ſee them executed, is ſtronger than the 
authority of thoſe that make them. The example of 
Veſpaſian did more towards the reſtraint of luxury, 
than all the ſumptuary laws of Rome could do till his 
time. Precipuus adſtricti moris auctor Veſpaſianus 
fuit. Obſequium inde in principem, et æmulandi amor, 

vualidior quam pena ex legibus et metus. © Veſpaſian 
« was himſelf a ſpecial inſtance and author of tem- 
« perance and frugality. From hence grew in the 
4 people a reverence for the example of the prince, 
« and*an emulation to conform their manners to 
% his; a tie much ſtronger than the dread of laws 
« andall their penalties. | 

It is moreover become a mighty piece of honour 
to repair one crime by another, and a worſe; and 
when one has done you an injury, he muſt, by the 
rules of honour, fight to defend it. Having affronted 
or harmed you, contrary to juſtice and honour, he 
makes you ſatisfaction by taking away your life, ac- 
cording to the impulſes of true honour; ſo here is a 
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war of honour againſt honour and juſtice and common 
ſenſe. | . 

Another piece of honour is an adherence to error, 
after conviction, and not to change a bad religion for 
a better. To have been born in a certain faith, is 
juſt as good ſenſe as to have been born a lawyer or 
mathematician ; and yet that ſame is often the beſt 


and trueſt reaſon againſt change! And therefore we 


often adhere againſt all our reaſon, to what others 
ſaid or did for us without our conſent, and when we 
had no reaſon, Becauſe perhaps ſame people promiſ- 
ed for us/when we were a day old, that we ſhould 
forty years afterwards, and all our life, count beads, 
worſhip unſavoury bones, be governed by deceivers, © 
and believe contradictions; are we therefore obliged 
to do all this, though we find it to be againſt all reli- 
gion? Muſt we be hypocrites, becauſe our anceſtors 
were fools? Are old falſhoods and fooleries the 
ſtandard of our honour? Are we never to mend a 
wretched condition, and never to make uſe of our 
conſcience ? If fo, then here is a war of honour a- 


gainſt conſcience, a war of faith againſt belief, and a 


war of religion againſt perſuaſion! 
Another piece of falſe honour has ſometimes been 
that of ſerving a prince at the expence of one's coun- 


try, though the ſerving of that country was the only 


duty and only bulineſs of the prince, and of every. 
man in office under him. But this, though a truth as 
ſelf-evident as any in the bible, has been fo little un- 
derſtood or practiſed, that the wicked execution of 
impious engagements made to a tyrant, againſt thoſe 
made to ſociety, has been called honour. And it has 
frequently been the honour of a courtier, to execute 
all the ill purpoſes of a court againſt his country. And 
here was the war of honour againſt duty. 

The honour of a party is to adhere to one another, 
right or wrong ; and though their chief be a knave 
and a traytor, their honour is engaged to be honeſt to 
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him in all his rogueries and treaſon And this is a war 
of honour againſt honeſty. | 

The honour and bona fide of ſome princes have been 
of that odd and unprincely contexture, that they 
were never once reſtrained by the ſame, from deceiv- 
ing, plaguing, invading, robbing, and uſurping upon 
their neighbours, and doing things which would have 
entitled a plain ſubje& to the gibbet. Their honour 
ſeems to have been deeply concerned to have no ho- 
nour: and though their faith was engaged to protect 
their ſubjects; yet their honour, on the other ſide, 
Was engaged to pillage and enſlave them. And here 
grew the royal war of honour againſt faith and e- 
quity ! 

How many peaceable nations have been robbed, 
how many millions of innocents butchered, out of 
mere honour, princely honour ? This honour is in- 
deed' ſo wild, miſchievous, and extravagant, that 
words, the moſt warm and ſignificant words, fail in 
deſcribing it, I ſhall therefore ſubjoin a few inſtances 
of its ſpirit, and conclude. | | : 

His grace, Villiers, firſt duke of Buckingham, en- 
gaged his country in two mad wars at once with the 
two greateſt powers in Europe, becauſe his honour had 
ſuffered a rebuff in his attempts to debauch two great 
Foreign ladies. Europe was to be embroiled ; lives, 
treaſure, and the ſafety of kingdoms to be riſqued and 
thrown away, to vindicate, forſooth, his grace's de - 
bauched honour ! 

Cambyſes, to revenge an affront put upon his father 
many years before by an Egyptian king, in the buſi- 
neſs of ſending him a wife, involved the world in a 
flame of war; and at the expence of perhaps a mil- 
lion of lives, and the deſtruction of kingdoms, did 
at laſt heroically vindicate his father's honour and his 
own, upon the bones of a ach king, whom he cauſ- 
ed to be dug up, and, after many indignities, caſt in- 
to the fire. | | 
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White elephants are rare in nature, and ſo great- 
ly valued in the Indies, that the king of Peg, hearing 
that the king of Siam had got two, ſent an embaſſy in 
form, to deſire one of them of his royal brother, at 
any price: but being refuſed, he thought his honour 
concerned to wage war for ſo great an affront. So he 


entered Siam with a vaſt army, and with the loſs of 


five hundred thouſand of his own men, and the de- 
ſtruction of as many of the Siameſes, he made himſelf 
maſter of the elephant, and retrieved his honour. 
Darius (I think it was Darius the Mede) found his 
honour concerned to chaſtiſe the Scythians for having, 
invaded Aſia a hundred and thirty years before; — 


| loſt a great army to vindicate his honour, which yet 


was not vindicated ; that is, he miſſed the white ele- 
phant. For, 

In ſhort, honour and victory are generally no more 
than white elephants; and for white elephants the 
moſt deſtructive wars have been, often made. What 


man free, either by birth or ſpirit, could, without 


* 


pity and contempt, behold, as in a late French reign 
he frequently might behold, a ſwarm of ſlaviſn French. 


men, in wooden ſhoes, with hungry bellies, and ao 


clothes, dancing round a maypole, becauſe their grand 
monarque, at the expence of a million of their money, 
and thirty or forty thouſand lives, had acquired a 
white elephant, or, in other words, (gained a town os 
victory ? | Eo 

Inſtances are endleſs, or elſe I could name other peo- 
ple, who have employed themſelves ſeveral years in 


catching white elephants by ſea and land ; but I am 


in haſte to conclude. 
G 


Jam, &. 
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Saturday, December 2 3. i921, NM” 3K 


Leiter from a lady, with an anſwer, about love, mar. 
| | riage, and ſettlements, 
| | - 


SIX, | | 

"T Hough love, abſtracted from marriage, is a 

| 4 ſubjett too low for a ſtateſman, a politician, and 
I might add a philoſopher ; yet as it relates to that 
holy ſtate (as our church is pleaſed to call it) it is wor- 
thy the greateſt notice; for though many take upon 
them to ridicule all lawful and honourable love, and- 
marriage, which 'crowns and proves it, yet I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that hardly any perſon lives a long life 
without deſiring at ſome part of it to enter into that 
ſtate : it is like religion, implanted into our natures ; 
and all men have a notion that tis the way to happi- 

| neſs, though all do not practiſe it: the reaſons of this 
| want of praQtiſe are many; beſides the degeneracy of 
| human nature, the imperfections of both ſexes make 
1 them afraid of ſo cloſe an affinity; the want of con- 
| | Nancy in the male ſex, and, above all, the love of 


x money in both, is the greateſt ſcandal and hindrance 
| | to this moſt honourable ſtate in life. | 
I cannot excuſe either ſex (though by this time, 

both from my ſubject and handling of it, you will 
| gueſs me to be of the weakeſt) from this laſt vice, the 
| love of money; and I might add to it ambition ; for 
| it ſeems to me grown the rule of marriage, there be- 
* ing few alliances contracted of late years, but where 
| his is the chief motive on the man's ſide, and almoſt 
| £ 
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ſo on the woman's: no wonder the ladies ſhould have 
catched the vice; for when a woman finds herſelf 
+ lighted for no other want but that of a large fortune, 
ſhe muſt needs think it worth purchaſing at any rate, 
and neglect all other merit as uſeleſs. 
I do not.pretend to ſay that virtue and merit, in our 
ſex, is to be met with in every corner of the ſtreets, 
as I am too ſenſible the contrary is; but ſure I am it 
is to be found, and judgment was given to the men in 
order to diſtinguiſh. it. But, ſay your ſex; is money 
then to be deſpiſed ? Muſt the contrary be ſought * 
And has a lady leſs merit for having a large fortune? 
Not always, but indeed too often; nay, nothing can Hh. 
hinder it but natural good ſenſe and temper, joined to wall 
great care taken in the education; without that a ſupe- 
rior fortune makes a worſe woman, conſequently a 
worſe wife. | 
I was led into this thought, and which occaſioned 
this letter, by a diſappointment that a young lady L 
had a friendſhip for met with lately, with relation to- 
this ſubject, which coſt her her life. | 
She was addreſſed to by a gentleman, whoſe good 
ſenſe and agreeableneſs would, ſhe thought, attone 
for ſome natural defects and infirmities, which ſhe ha 
penetration enough to find/out in his temper and diſ- 
f poſition ; among which his love of money was not the 
: leaſt : he was ſuperior to her in fortune; but ſhe was 


a gentlewoman born, and bred ſo, and in every re- 
f ſpect, but money, his equal: ſhe reſolved to ſuit her- 
e elf to bis humour; and fancied herſelf out out to- 
| pleaſe and make him happy, not out of vanity, but 


inclination to do ſo. She had pride, and did not- 


'» 

Il greatly care to, be obliged, even by the man whom ſh& 
e loved; but fancied ſhe could ſave fortune to him 
r in a few years, and, with the refuſin of preſents, and 
e- reſigning of ſettlements, attone in great meaſure for 
re the want of it, He thought it worth while to deceive: 


il ker for a conſiderable _ of time, for. what reaſon 
| 3 
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I cannot gueſs, ſhe being a woman of undoubted cha- 
rafter which he had known for ſome years before, 
and all her actions anſwered it: but in ſhort he left 
her, and that in ſo abrupt and rude #manner, as made 


her bear it worſe ; not ſhewing the leaſt abatement of 


his paſſion the laſt time he ſaw her, more than at the 
firſt. I wiſh that he had truſted her with the ſecret of 
forſaking her; for I dare ſay ſhe would have taken 
it handſomely, and (for his advantage) given him 
v ö 
| The diſappointment met her under an indiſpoſition 
of body, elſe I believe ſhe had good ſenſe, reaſon, 
and reſentment enough, to have got the better of it. 


But ſhe died, and without reproaching of him, or 
behaving herſelf unhandſomely ; ſhe ſaid the was in- 
. Clined to believe that there was a fate in things of that 


mature, and wiſhed him happier than (ſhe doubted) he 
deſerved E 


He is now upon the brink of marriage to a lady, 
that I dare ſay he does not like half ſo well as this 
lady whom he left for her; but ſhe has more money 
abundantly, which he does not want; and then, 
though, as I ſaid before, money is no objection, nor 
need a woman be ſought out that wants it, yet I would 
not have a man venture to leave a woman for no o- 
ther reaſon, leſt he (as too probably he may) chance to 
repent it. | . 


Sir, If you think this ſubject, or our ſex, 'worthy | 
Pour notice, we ſhall be obliged to you; you are an 
author, I might ſay it to your face, capable of ſerving 


any cauſe that you undertake ;z ours is a charitable 
one: I am out of the queſtion myſelf, with relation 
to making my fortune, or it might not have been ſo 
proper for ine to have ſtarted this ſubject, though ob- 


ſcure; but I have a general love for mankind, and 


particularly for my own ſex ; whoſe cauſe I commit 
to you, as into the hands' of a = powerful advo- 
cate, and (I hope) a willing patron, My ſincerity on 
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this ſubject cannot be doubted, when I moſt humbly - 
ſubſcribe myſelf of that ſex whole cauſe I recom- 
mend ; VIZ. | Þ 

AW OMAN. 


To the lady who wrote the foregoing. 


0 
* 


MAD 4 M, 


OU will eaſily believe me, when I acquaint you, 

| that I am not a little proud of the honour you 

have done me, 'in thinking me worthy of the corre- 
ſpondence of a lady, to whom nature has ſhewn her- 

ſelf ſo indulgent. She ſeldom leaves her own work 
imperfect: and therefore I doubt not but ſhe has been 
propitious to you more ways than one: and I am per- 
ſuaded, that if you had been the firſt object of the 
inconſtant Strephon's adoration, he had never worſhip. 

ed any falſe, goddeſs. . 

| I can aſſure you, Madam, you could never have 
| recommended yourſelf ſo much to me, or have o- 
bliged me more, than in engaging me in this agree- 
. able manner in the cauſe of helpleſs innocence, and 
: diſtreſſed virtue ; and in giving me an opportunity to 
> 


m— 


conſider the greater and better half of the world in 

their neareſt and moſt engaging relation. I am, by 

profeſſion, a knight-errant : it is my buſineſs to right 

wrongs, and redreſs injuries; and none more than 

thoſe done to your tender ſex. | 

It is a ſubject which employs my ſofteſt and moſt 

delicate thoughts and inclinations ; which I can in no- 
thing gratify ſo much, as by contributing to the eaſe 
and happineſs of that ſex, to whom we owe moſt of 
our own. ä 


That cordial drop heav'n in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauſequs draught life ga drwn ; 
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And to attone for the thouſands, ten thouſands of evils, 
to which human condition is ſubject. | 

Hercules himſelf laid down his club, and took up 
ſtaff: And | | 


— furious Mars, 
The only governor and god of wars, 
When tir d with heat and toil, does oft reſort © 
To taſte the pleaſures of the Paphian court. 


\ 

I do not therefore depart from my character, 6p 
deſert my duty, in conſidering this ſubje&, and at- 
tending upon the concerns of the fair: with their 
cauſe the cauſe of liberty is blended ; and ſcarce any 
man will be much concerned for public happineſs, 
unleſs he enjoys domeſtic : public —— being no- 
thing elſe but the magiſtrates protecting of private 
men in their property and their enjoy ments. It is 
certain, that a man's intereſt, in point of happineſs 
and pleaſures, is in no inſtance ſo much concerned as 
in that of marriage; which being the happieſt or un- 
happieſt ſtate in the world, muſt moſtly, conſtitute to 
its happineſs or miſery. 

The beauty, the vigour, the wit, and conſequently 
the preferment of his poſterity, do much depend upon 
the choice of his wife, and poſſibly upon his inclina 
tions to her, and hers to him. We are very care- 
ful of the breed of our horſes, of our cocks, and our 
dogs, and as remarkably neglectful of the education 
of our children; and yet we dedicate two thirds of 
our ſubſtance to our poſterity: for ſo much is the 
difference between the purchaſe of eſtates of inheri- 

tance, and of eſtates only for our own lives. | 
Our wealth does alſo depend in a great meaſure 
upon domeſtic ſympathy and concord; and it is a 
true proverb, that 4 man muſt aſk leave of his. wife 
fo be rich. So great a ſhare}of his ſubſtance and proſ- 


perity mult remain in her power, aud at ber diſcre 
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tion, and under her management, and if he would 
thrive and be happy himſelf, he muſt make her ſo. 

In order to this, he ought to chooſe one whoſe tem- 
per, good ſenſe, and agreeableneſs, ſhall make him 
find his pleaſure in obliging her; and by conſtancy 
and endearing actions make her wholly his own, and 
to. do all in her power to oblige him. No man can 
live in a conſtant ſtate of hypocriſy in his own fami- 
ly; but if he has diſtaſtes, they will certainly break 
out; or at leaſt be found out by one who is always 
0 about him, and whoſe conſtant buſineſs it is to obſerve 
6 bim, and his humours and affections. And there- 
r fore it is his beſt and only way to find out ſuch a one 
/ as he need not counterfeit a kindneſs to. 

In all my obſervation, a good huſband rarely miſſes 


g to make a good wife. The hearts of women are na- 
e turally ſo tender, their paſſions towards their huſbands 
5 ſo ſtrong, their happineſs and the reſpect which they 
> meet with in the world are ſo much owing to -their 
1s huſbands, that we ſeldom find a married woman who 
* will not, with a little real, and often with but a ſeem- 


0 ing kindneſs, do whatever a prudent huſband will de- 
fire of her; and often, to oblige him, more than he 


y deſires. And what can be more barbarous, than to 
MN uſe one ill who throws herſelf into his power, and de- 
2 · pends upon bis protection; who gives up all that ſhe 
e- has to his mercy, and receives it afterwards at his 
ur pleaſure ? | 
on It is miſerable folly, to put yourſelf into a circum- 
of ſtance of being uncaly in your. own. houſe, which 
he. MW ought to be a retreat from all the ruffles and diſap- 
i- pointments that you meet with elſewhere : in conſe- 
quence of this, you mult ſeek your pleaſures abroad 


irs at great expence, and the hazard of your health, and 
a to the neglect of your affairs. Your wife too, when 
ie {be finds herſelf neglected by one in whom ſhe had 
of. fixed her whole happineſs, will not bear the place and 
i&@ © manſion of her miſery, but will fall into a deſpon- 


—— 
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dency, and an indifference to your intereſt; and will 
de apt to look out in her turn for pleaſures abroad, 

when ſhe can have none at home. Women for the 

moſt part place their felicity in their huſbands, and 
in their families; and generally purſue thoſe views, 
till the unkindneſs, neglect, and folly of their huſ - 

bands render them imprafticable. 5 

Whatever excuſe there may be for men over -· run 
with debts, or otherwiſe very neceſſitous, to aim only 
at money in marriage, and thereby to throw them- 
ſelves into a miſerable and nauſeous impriſonment for 

life, to prevent falling into one but little worſe; 1 
cannot find one tolerable reaſon in nature, why any 
man in eaſy circumſtances, and who does not want 
the common neceſlaries of life, ſhould -purchaſe the | 
ſuperfluities at ſo dear a price. But it is ſtupendous IO! 
that men of figure and fortune, who have in their 
power the means of enjoying not only the convenien- 
cies, but the luxury and vices of life, (if ſuch can be if © 

called enjoyments) ſhould yet barter away all their Ill * 
Happineſs for a little ſeeming additional wealth, which I " 

for the moſt part produces real poverty. 

It is certain, that ten men of birth and eſtates have t 
been undone by marrying great fortunes, for one il " 

who has been enriched by it. Moſt men pay twenty h 
per cent. for ſuch portions, as long as they have any Wl P 

thing to pay. Ten thouſand pounds additional for- 

tune, when laid out in land, will not produce three e 

hundred pounds a year clear; which ſum will ſcarce I 

maintain the tea-table, and keep the ſupernumerary dl 

bawbles in repair; and it will coſt as much more to 

ſhew them. Beſides, when the uſual preſents are made, bi 

and an expenſive marriage is ſolemnized, gaudy clothes i 

and equipage are bought, and perhaps a London houſe 

furniſhed ; a conſiderable part of this portion will be N 

diſburſed, and the forlorn hero of this ſhewy, noiſy 818 

farce will diſcover, too late, how much more eligible I © 

it had been to have married a lady well born, of a bet 
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diſcreet, modeſt, and frugal education, and an agree- 

able perſon, with leſs money, than a haughty dame 
with all her quality airs about her, or Mr. Thimble- 
man's daughter, though bedecked with as many trin- 
kets as Tallboy or Ferry Blackacre upon the ſtage. 

But before we can compleat this account, we muſt 
balance what muſt be given in licu of this lady's wealth, 
beſides the entire loſs of conjugal and domeſtic happi- 
neſs. It is truly faid, that gold may be bought too dear; 
andi may ſafely ſay, that the deareſt purchaſe now in 
England, is a wife with a great fortune, not except- 
ing that of South-ſea ſtock laſt year. by 

For every thouſand pounds the lady brings, ſhe muſt 
have a hundred pounds a year, at leaſt during her own 
life, and often a rent-charge, which alone is worth 
- I the purchaſe-mony which ſhe brings, if ſhe outlives 
ber huſband; and then ſhe brings nothing towards 
„dhe iſſue, which, modeſtly ſpeaking, are as much her's 
:r s her husband's; and it is certain, that during her live 
h ing with him, ſhe ſpends more than the intereſt of it: 

for (beſides her private expence) the gay furniture, 
ve che rich beds, the China ware, the tea- table, the viſit- 
ne ing rooms, rich coaches, c. mult be chiefly placed to 
ty her account; and ſhe ſhares equally in the table ex- 
ny | bence, and in that of the children and gardens : and 
or- Vet, over and above all this, a man muſt ſettle the 
fee remainder of his eſtate and ſubſtance out of his own 
power, and intail it Apon whatever heir change and 
bis wife bring him / perhaps upon an ungrateful and 
diſobedient one, myde fo by his independency upon 
bis father; often upon a fooliſh and unimprovable 
one; ſometimes, perhaps, upon a ſpurious one. 

I do not complain of this uſual method of ſettle- 
ment, as thinking it reaſonable that any man ſhould 
give a large ſum of money in dowry with his daugh- 
ter, without taking proper precautions to provide for 
her and his own polterity : but I cenſure the preſent 
great abuſe of giving and demanding ſuch fortunes, 
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which have inverted the very ends of marriage, and 
made wives independent on their hufbands, and ſons 

on their. fathers ; fortunes, which make men bargain 
for their wives, as they would for cattle; and, in- 

ſtead of creating conjugal friendſhip and affection, and 
all ſorts of domelic happineſs, have produced nothing 
but ſtrife, averſion, and contention, where there ought 
to be perfect ſympathy and unanimity; and have 
brought into the world a race of monkeys and ba- 
boons, inſtead of creatures with human ſhape and 


ſouls. 
Why ſhould men of fortune and underſtanding bring 
themſelves, without any motive from reaſon or inte- 
reſt, into theſe unhappy circumſtances ? Why ſhould 
any man, without any conſideration, at leaſt any va- 
luable conſideration, diveſt himſelf of the greateſt part 
of the property of his own eſtate ? Why make him- 
ſelf only tenant for life, when he is in poſſeſſion of an 
'inheritance ; and render himſelf by that means unable 
to provide againſt the many emergencies of life? Why 
ſubject himſelf to the inſolence of an ungrateful heir, 
ar be forced to leave it to an unworthy one? Why 
be obliged to bear the caprices and diſhonour of 2 
wanton and peeviſh wife, perhaps. made fo by his 
_— ariſing from his averſion, the ordinary effect 
of marriage againſt inclination? when we might have 
choſen one every way ſuited to the fame; and, by 
contenting himſelf with leſs fortune, have kept the 
greateſt part of his eſtate in his own power, and 
with it the further means of obliging her, and of 
making her future fortune and expectations to depend 
upon her own conduct, complaiſance, and affedio- 
nate behaviour ? * 
＋ 


You have given me, Madam, a very pregnant and 
affecting inſtance of a gentleman, who, made falſe by 
avarice, has loſt, and wickedly loſt, a virtuous, pru- 
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has made him 
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dent, and fond wife, while he ſought money more 
than merit; and cruelly broke his faith, and with it 
a tender heart, for the infamous ſake of lucre ; which 
may deſervedly prove a canker in his ſoul and his ſub- 
ſtance, and bring him a lady with qualities proper 
to revenge! the other's juſt quarrel and barbarous 
wrongs. | And I, on my part, can give you an in- 
ſtance of a gentleman of great fortune and figure, 
who, by ng according to the former wiſer rules, . 
elf happy in an amiable, diſcreet, and 
obſervant lady, and enjoys with her all the bleſſings 
of mutual confidence and tender affection. He is 
complaiſant without art, and ſhe without fear. 
I am, SES, h \ he? 


With perfect reſpect, 
MADAM, 
Your moſt humble 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 
CATA 


POSTSCRIPH 


Have, in ſeveral of my late letters, obſerved ſome 
flips that have eſcaped from the pen of the great 


and learned Dr. Prideaux; but as I have done this 


with no deſign of blemiſhing a character which can- 
not be blemiſhed, I think myſelf obliged to own once 
more, his great merit, the ſervice done by him to 
mankind, the honour to his country, and the plea- 
ſure and information which I in particular have re- 
ceived from his worthy labours. 

Vol. II. Q 
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It is poſſible, that out of deteſtation to principles 
which ſubvert and tear up by the roots all liberty 
and civil happineſs, I may have uſed ſome warm ex- 


preſſions againſt thoſe that maintain them. Such ex. 


preſſions therefore can be applied only to thoſe who 
Have been ever the avowed and active enemies of e- 


very thing lovely, valuable, or praiſe-worthy amongſt 


men. But as to Dr. Prideaux, however he is fallen 
into prejudices, perhaps early imbibed, and not ſince 
examined by him with his uſual accuracy ; or howe- 
ver he might intend to ſerve a pious cauſe with ad- 
ventitious helps, and precarious ſupports, which it 
wanted not: certain it is, from the whole courſe of 


his excellent performance, that le had ſincerely at 


heart the intereſt of true religion and liberty. A ſpi- 
rit of virtue, piety, good ſenſe, and integrity, and an 
averſion to oppreſſion, cruelty, and tyranny, ſhine 
through his whole hiſtory, andi animate the ſame ; 
and neither he nor his hiſtory can be too much com- 
mended, "Eh 
But the doctor is an eminent inſtance, how little 
any man ought to be guided by the mere authority 
of another; ſince one of the greateſt and worthieſt 
men living is capable of falling into ſuch obvious er- 
rors. Ftom. the greatneſs of his name and credit a- 


lone I was led to theſe animadverſions, and with re- 


luctance I made them. Falcons do not prey upon 
flies. Other writers, whoſe characters add no weight 
to their miſtakes, are ſafe from any cenſure of mine. 
For this reaſon I ſhall. not trouble myſelf with the 
party-falſhoods, and pious ribaldry, and blunders, of 
a modern voluminous writer of Engliſh hiſtory. His 
contract and dialogue between Oliver Cromwell and 
the devil, is a harmleſs piece of hiſtory, and as enter- 
faining as the reſt. | 5 

_ ; 


Jam, &c. 
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Liberty proved to be the unalienable right of all man- 
| kind. 4 


SIX, 
Intend to entertain my readers with diſſertations 
upon liberty, in ſome of my ſucceeding letters; 
and ſhall,. as a preface to that deſign, endeavour to 
prove in this, that liberty is the unalienable right of 
all mankind. | 
All governments, under whatſoever form they are 
adminiſtered, ought to be adminiſtered for the good 
of the ſociety; when they are otherwiſe adminiſter- 
ed, they ceaſe to be government, and become uſur- 


pation. This being the end of all government, even 


the moſt deſpotic have this limitation to their autho- 
rity : in this reſpect, the only difference between the 
moſt abſolute princes and limited magiſtrates, is, that 
in free governments there are checks and reſtraints 
appointed and expreſſed in the conſtitution itſelf ; in 
deſpotic governments, the people ſubmit themſelves 
to the prudence and diſcretion of the prince alone: 


but there is ſtill this tacit condition annexcd to his 


power, that he mult act by the unwritten laws of diſ- 
cretion and prudence, and employ it for. the ſole inte- 
reſt of the people, who give it to him, or ſuffer him 
to enjoy it, which they ever do for their own ſakes. 
Even in the moſt free governments, ſingle men are 
often truſted with diſcretionary power: but they mutt 
anſwer for that diſcretion to thoſe that truſt them. 
Generals of armies and admirals of fleets have often 
unlimited commitſlions ; and yet are they not anſwer- 
able for the prudent execution of thoſe commiſſions? 
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The council of ten, in Venice, have abſolute power 
over the liberty and life of every man in the ſtate: 
but if they ſhould make uſe of that power to ſlaugh- 
ter, aboliſh, or enflave the ſenate ; and, like the De. 
cemviri of Rome, to ſet up themſelves ; would it not 
be lawful for thoſe, who gave them that authority 


for other ends, to put thoſe ten unlimited traytors to 


death, any way that they could? The crown of 
England has been for the moſt part entruſted with 
the ſole diſpoſal of the money given for the civil 
liſt, often with the application of great ſums raiſed 
for other public uſes; yet, if the lord -· treaſurer had 
applied this money to the diſhonour of the king, and 


ruin of the people (though by the private direction 


of the crown itſelf) will any man ſay that he ought 
not to have compenſated for his crime by the loſs 
of his head and his eſtate ? 

I have ſaid thus much, to ſhew that no govern- 
-ment can 'be ablolute in the ſenſe, or rather non- 
ſenſe, of our modern dogmatizers, and indeed in the 
ſenſe too commonly practiſed. No barbarous con- 
queſt; no extorted conſent of miſerable people, ſub- 
mitting to the chain to eſcape the ſword ; no repeat- 
ed and hereditary acts of cruelty, though called ſue- 
ceſſion ; no continuation of violence, though named 
preſcription ; can alter, much leſs abrogate, theſe fun- 
damental principles of government itſelf, or make the 
means of preſervation the means of deſtruction, and 
render the condition of mankind infinitely more mi- 
ſerable than that of the beaſts of the field, by the ſole 
privilege of that reaſon which diſtinguiſhes them from 
the brute creation. | 

Force can give no title but to revenge, and to the 
uſe of force again; nor could it ever enter into the 
heart of any man, to give to another power. over him, 
for any other end but to be, exerciſed for his own 
advantage: and if there are any men mad or fooliſh 
enough to pretend to do otherwiſe, they ought to be 
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treated as idiots or lunatics; and the reaſon of their 
conduct muſt be derived from their folly and fren- 


zy. 


All men are born free; liberty is a gift which they 
receive from God himſelf; nor can they alienate the 
ſame by conſent, though poſſibly they may forfeit it 
by crimes, No man has power over his own life, or 
to diſpoſe of his own religion; and cannot conſequent- 
ly transfer tlie power of either to any body elſe: much 
leſs can he give away the lives and liberties, religion 
or acquired property of his poſterity, who will be 
born as free as he himſelf was born, and can never be 


bound by his wicked and 2 bargain. 


The right of the magiſtrate arifes only from the 
right of private men to defend themſelves, to repel 
injuries, and to puniſh thoſe who commit them: that 
right being conveyed by the ſociety to their public 
repreſentative, he can execute the ſame no further 
than the benefit and ſecurity of that ſociety requires 
he ſhould, - When he exceeds his commiſſion, his acts 
are as extrajudicial as are thoſe of any private officer 
uſurping an unlawful authority, that is, they are void; 
and every man is anſwerable for the wrong which 
he does. A power to do good can never become & 
warrant for doing evil. 

But here ariſes a grand queſtion, which has per- 
plexed and puzzled the greateſt part of mankind : 
yet, I think, the anſwer to it eaſy and obvious. The 
queſtion is, who ſhall be judge whether, the magiſtrate 
acts juſtly, and 1 his truſt? To this it is juſtly 
ſaid, That if thoſe who complain of him are to judge 
him, then there is a ſettled authority above the chief 
magiſtrate, which authority mult be itlelf the chief ma- 
giſtrate; which is contrary to the ſuppoſition ;. and the 
lame queſtion and diſficulty will recur again upon this 
new magiſtracy. All this I own to be abſurd ; and I a- 
ver it to be at leaſt as abſurd to affirm, That the per- 
fon accuſed. is to be the deciſive judge of his own 
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actions, when is certain that he will always judge 
and determine in his own favour ; and thus the whole 
race of mankind will be left helpleſs under the hea- 
vieſt injuſtice, oppreſſion, and miſery, that can afflict 
human nature. 

But if neither magiſtrates, nor they who complain 
of magiſtrates, and are aggrieved by them, have a 
right to determine deciſively, the one for the other; 
and if there be no common eſtabliſhed power, to 
which both are ſubject; then every man intereſted 
in the ſucceſs of the conteſt, muſt act according to the 
light and dictates of his own conſcience, and inform 
it as well as he can. Where no judge is nor can 
be appointed, every man muſt be his own ; that is, 
when there is no ſtated judge upon earth, we muſt 
have recourſe to heaven, and obey the will of hea- 
ven, by declaring ourſelves on that which we think 
the juſter fide. | 

If the ſenate and people of Rome had differed irre- 
concileably, there could have been no common jugde 
in the world between them; and conſequently no 
remedy but the laſt: for that government conſiſting 
in the union of the nobles and the people, when they 
differed, no man could determine between them; 
and therefore every man muſt have been at liberty to 
provide for his own ſecurity, and the general good, 
in the beſt manner he was able. In that caſe the com- 
mon judge ceaſing, every one was his own: the go» 
verament becoming incapable of acting, ſuffered a 
political demiſe : the conſtitution was diſſolved ; and 
there being no government in being, the people were 
in the ſtate of nature again. 

The ſame muſt be true, where two abſolute princes, 
governing a country, come to quarrel, as ſometimes 
two Cz/ars in partnerſhip did, eſpecially towards 
the latter end of the Roman empire; or where a ſove- 
reign council govern a country, and their votes come 
equally to be divided. In ſuch a . eve» 
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ry man muſt take that ſide which he thinks moſt for 
the public good, or chooſe any proper meaſures for 
his own ſecurity : for, if I owe my allegiance to two 
princes agreeing, or to the majority of a council ; 
when between theſe princes there is no longer any uni- 
on, nor in that council any majority, no ſubmiſſion 
can be due to that which is not ; and the laws of na- 
ture and felf-preſervation muſt take place, where there 
are no other. | | 
The caſe is ſtill the ſame, when there is any dif- 
pute about the titles of abſolute princes, who govern 
independently on the ſtates of a country, and call 
none Here too every man muſt judge for himſelf 
what party he will take, to which of the titles he will 
adhere; and the like private judgment muſt guide 
him, whenever a queſtion ariſes whether the ſaid prince- 
be an idiot or a lunatic, and conſequently whether he 
be capable or incapable of government. Where there 
are no ſtates, there can be no other way of judging ; 
but by the judgment of private men the capacity of 
the prince muſt be judged, and his fate determined. 
Lunacy and idiotiſm are, I think, allowed by all to 
be certain diſqualifications for goverment ; indeed, 
they are as much ſo, as if he were deaf, blind, and 
dumb, or even dead. He who can neither execute 
an office, nor appoint a deputy, is not fit for one. 
Now I would fain know, why private men may - 
not as well uſe their judgment in an inſtance that 
concerns them more; I mean that of a tyrannical 
government, of which they hourly fecl the ſad effects, 
and ſorrowful proofs ; whereas they have not by far 
the equal means of coming to a certainty about the 
natural incapacity of their governor, The perſons of 
great princes are known but to few of their their 
fubjects, and their parts to much fewer; and ſeveral 
princes have, by the management of their wives, or 
miniſters, or murderers, reigned a good while after 
they were dead. In truth, I think it is as much the 
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buſineſs and right of the people to judge whether their 
prince be good or bad, whether a father or an enemy, 
as to judge whether he be dead or alive; unleſs it be 
faid (as many ſuch wiſe things have been ſaid) that 
they may judge whether he can govern them, but not 
whether he does; and that it behoves them to put 
the adminiſtration in wiſer hands, if he be a harmleſs 
fool, but it is impious to do it, if he be only a deſtruc- 
tive tyrant; that want of ſpeech is a diſqualification, 
but want of humanity, none. | 

That ſubjects were not to judge of their governors, 
or rather for themſelves in the buſineſs of government, 
which of all human things concerns them moſt, was an 
abſurdity that never entered into the imagination of the 
wiſe and honeſt ancients : who, following for their 
y guide in human affairs, carricd liberty, and human 
happineſs, the legitimate offspring and work of liber- 
ty, to the higheſt pitch that tney were capable of ar- 
riving at. But the above abſurdity, with many others. 
as monſtrous and miſchievous, were reſerved for the 


diſcovery of a few wretched and dreaming Na hometan 


and Chriſtian monks, who, ignorant of all things, 
were made, or made themſelves, the directors of all 


things; and bewitching the world with holy lyes and 


unaccountable ravings, dreſſed up in barbarous words 
and uncouth phraſes, bent all their fairy force againſt 
common ſenſe and common liberty and truth, and 
founded a pernicious, abſurd, and viſionary empire 
upon their ruins. Syſtems without ſenſe, propoſitions 
without truth, religion without reaſon, a rampant 
church without charity, ſeverity without juſtice, and 
government without liberty or mercy, were all the 
bleſſed handy-works of theſe religious mad-men, and 
godly pedants; who, by pretending to know the o- 
ther world, cheated and confounded this. Their en- 


mity to common ſenſe, and want of it, were their 


warrants for governing the ſenſe of all mankind: by 


* that everlaſting reaſon, which is the beſt and on · 
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lying, they were thought the champions of the truth ; 
and by their fooleries, impieties, and cruelty, were 
eſteemed the favourites and confidents of the God of 
wiſdom, mercy, and peace. | 

Theſe were the men, who, having demoliſhed all 
ſenſe and human judgment, firſt made it a principle, 
that people were not to judge of their governor and 
government, nor to meddle with it ; nor to preſerve 


| themſelves from public deſtroyers, falfly calling them- 


ſelves governors: yet theſe men, who thus ſet up for 
the ſupport and defenders of government, without 
the common honeſty of diſtinguiſhing the good from 
the bad, and protection from murder and depredati- 
on, were at the ſame time themſelves the conſtant 
and avowed troublers of every government which 
they could not direct and command; and every go- 
vernment, however excellent, which did not make their 
reveries its own rules, and themſelves alone its peculi- 
ar care, has been honoured with their profeſſed hatred; 
whilſt tyrants and public butchers, who flattered them, 
have been deified. This was the poor ſtate of Chri/ten- 
dom before the reformation ; and I wiſh 1 could ſay, 
of no parts of it ſince. 

This barbarous anarchy in reaſoning and politics, 
have made it neceſſary to prove propoſitions, which 
the light of nature had demonſtrated. And, as the 
apoſtles were forced to prove to the miſled Gentiles, 
that they were no gods which were made with hands; 
I am put to prove, that the people have a right to 
judge, whether their governors were made for them, 
or they for their governors? Whether their govern- 
ors have neceſſary and natural qualifications? Whe- 
ther they have any governors or no? And whether, 
when they have none, every man mult not be his own ? 
I therefore return to inſtances and illuſtrations from 
facts which cannot be denied; though propoſitions as 
true as facts may, by thoſe eſpecially who are defec- 
tive in point of modeſty or diſcernment. 


* 
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In Poland, according to the conſtitution of that 
country, it is neceſſary, we are told, that, in their 
diets, the conſent of every man preſent muſt be had 
to make a reſolve effectual: and therefore, to prevent 
the cutting of people's throats, they have no remedy 
but to cut the throats of one another; that is, they 
muſt pull out their ſabres, and force the refracto- 
ry members (who are always the minority) to ſub- 
mit. And amongſt us in England, where a jury can - 
not agree, there can be no verdict; and to they muſt 
faſt till they do, or till one of them is dead, and tuen 
the jury is diſſolved. | 

This, from the nature of things theraſeives, muſt 
be the conſtant caſe in all diſputes between dominion 
and property. Where the intereſt of tie governors 
and that of the governed claſh, there can be no ſtated 
judge between them: to appeal to a foreign power, is 
to give up the ſovereignty ; for either ſide to ſubmit, is 
to give up the queſtion : and therefore, if they them 
ſelves do not amicably determine the diſpute between 
themſelves, Heaven alone muſt. In ſuch caſe, recourſe 
mult be had to the firſt principles of government itſelf; 
which being a departure from the ſtate of nature, and 
a union of many families forming themſelves into a 
political machine for mutual protection and defence, 


longer than the machine ſubfiſts and can act; and 
when it does not, the individuals muſt return to their 
former ſtate again. No conſtitution can provide a- 
gainſt what will happen, when that conſtitution is diſ- 
ſolved. Government is only an appointment of one 
or more perſons, to do certain actions for the good 
and emolument of the ſociety; and if the perſons thus 
intereſted will not act at all, or act contrary to their 
truſt, their power muſt return of courſe to thoſe ho 
gave it. 

Suppoſe, for example, the grand monarch, as he 
was called, had bought a neighbouring kingdom, and 


it is evident, that this formed relation can continue no 
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all the lands in it, from the courtiers, and the majori- 
ty of the people's deputies ; and amongſt the reſt, the 
church-lands, into the bargain, with the conſent of 
their convocation or ;ynod, or by what other name 
that aliembly was called; would the people and cler- 
gy have thongat *1emſelves obliged to have made good 
this bargain, if the could have helped it? I dare ſay 
that neither wonld ; but, on the contrary, that the 
people wov'd have had the countenance of theſe re- 
vererd patriots to have told their repreſentatives in 
round terms, that they were choſen to act for the in · 
tereſt of thoſe that ſent them, and not for their own ; 
that their power was given them to protect and defend 
their country, and not to ſell and enſlave it. 

This ſuproſition, as wild as it ſeems, yet is not ab- 
ſoiute:7 and univerſally impoſſible. King 7ohn actual- 
ly fold the kingdom of England to his holineſs : and 
there are people in all nations ready to ſell their coun- 
try at home; and ſuch can never have any principles 
to with-hold thein from ſelling it abroad. 

It is fooliſh to ſay, that this doctrine can be miſchie- 
vous to ſociety, at leaſt in any proportion to the wild 
ruin and fatal calamities-which mult befal, and do be- 
fal the world. where the contrary doctrine is main- 
tained : for, all bodies of men ſubſiſting upon their own 
ſubſtance, or upon the profits of their trade and in- 
duſtry, find their account ſo much in eaſe and peace, 
and have juſtly ſuch terrible apprehenſions of civil diſ- 
orders, which deſtroy every thing that they enjoy; 
that they always bear a thouſand injuries before they 
return one, and ſtand under the burthens as long 
as they can bear them; as I have in another letter ob- 
ſerved. 

What with the force of education, and the reve- 
rence which people are taught, and have been always 
uſed to pay to princes; what with the perpetual ha- 
rangues of flatterers, the gaudy pageantry and out- 
lide of power, and its gilded enſigns, always glitter- 
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ing in their eyes; what with the execution of the 
laws in the ſole power of the prince; what with all 
the regular magiſtrates, pompous guards and ſtanding 
troops, with the fortified towns, the artillery, and all 
the magazines of war, at his diſpoſal ; beſides large 
revenues, and multitudes of followers and depen. 
dants, to ſupport and abet all that he does : obedience 
to authority is ſo well ſecured, that it is wild to ima. 
gine, that any number of men, formidable enough to 
diſturb a ſettled ſtate, can unite together and hope to 
overturn it, till the public grievances are ſo enormouz, 
the oppreſſion ſo great, and the diſaffection fo univer. 
fal, that there can be no queſtion remaining, whether 
their calamities be real or imaginary, and whether the 

magiſtrate has protected or endeavoured to deſtroy his 

le. | 

This was the caſe of Richard II. Edward II. and 
James II. and will ever be the caſe under the ſame 
circumſtances. No ſociety of men will groan under 
oppreſſions longer than they know how to throw them 
off; whatever unnatural whimſies and fairy notions 
idle and ſedentary babblers may utter from colleges 
and cloiſters; and teach to others, for vile ſelf- ends, 
doctrines, which they themſelves are famous for not 
practiſing. 

- Upon this principle of people's judging for them- 
ſelves, and reſiſting lawleſs force, ſtands our late hap. 
py revolution, and with it the juſt and rightful title of 
our moſt excellent ſovereign, king George, to the 
ſcepter of theſe realms; a ſcepter which he has, 
and I doubt not will ever ſway, to his own honour, 
and the honour, protection, and proſperity of us his 


people. 
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Saturday, January 6. I 721. No-. 60. 


All government proved to be inſtituted by men, and only 
to intend the general good of men. 


SIR. | 
Here is no government now upon earth, which 
owes its formation or beginning to the immedi- 
ate revelation of God, or can derive its exiſtence from 
ſuch revelation : it is certain, on the contrary, that 
the riſe and inſtitution or variation of government, 
from time to time, is within the memory of men or of 
hiſtories 3 and that every government, which we know 
at this day in the world, was eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom 
and force of mere men, and by the concurrence of 
means and cauſes evidently human. Government 
therefore can have no power, but ſuch as men can 
give, and ſuch as they actually did give, or permit 
for their own ſakes: nor can any government be in 
fact framed but by conſent, if not of every ſubject, 
yet of as many as can compel the reſt; ſince no 
man, or council of men, can have perſonal ſtrength 
enough to govern multitudes by force, or can claim 
to themſelves and their families any ſuperiority, or 
natural ſovereignty over their fellow-creatures natu- 
rally as good as them. Such ſtrength, therefore, 
where-ever it is, is civil and accumulative ſtrength, 
derived from the laws and conſtitutions of the ſo- 
ciety, of which the governors themſelves are but mem- 
bers. 

So that to know the juriſdiction of governors, and 
its limits, we muſt have recourſe to the inſtitution of 
government, and aſcertain thoſe limits by the mea- 
lure of power, which men in the ſtate of nature have 


over themſelves and one another : and as no man can 
Vor. II. R 
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take from many, who are ſtronger than him, what 
they have no mind to give him; and he who has not 
conſent muſt have force, which is itſelf the conſent 
of the ſtronger; ſo no man can give to another ei- 
ther what is none of his own, or what in its own 
nature is inſeparable from himſelf ; as his religion par. 
ticularly is. | 

Every man's religion is his own ; nor can the reli. 
gion of any man, of what nature or figure ſoever, be 
the religion of another man, unleſs he alſo chooſes it; 
which action utterly excludes all force, power, or 
government. Religion can never come without con- 
viction, nor can conviction come from civil authority; 
religion, which is the fear of God, cannot be ſubject 
to power, which is the fear of man. It is a relation 
between God and our own ſouls only, and conſiſts in 
a diſpoſition of mind to obey the will of our great 
creator, in the manner which we think moſt accept. 
able to him. It is independant upon all human direc- 
tions, and ſuperior to them; and conſequently uncon- 
troulable by external force, which cannot reach the 
free faculties of the mind, or inform the underſtand- 
ing, much leſs convince it. Religion therefore, which 
can never be ſubject to the juriſdiction of another, 
can never be alienated to another, or put in his 
power. | 

Nor has any man in the ſtate of nature power over 
his own life, or to take away the life of another, un- 
leſs to defend his own, or what is as much his own, 
namely, his property. This power therefore, which 
no man has, no man can transfer to another. 

Nor could any man, in the ſtate of nature, have a 
right to violate the property of another; that is, what 
another had acquired by his art or labour; or to in- 
terrupt him in kis induftry and enjoyments, as long as 
he himſelf was not injured by that induſtry and thoſe 
enjoymegts. No man therefore could transfer to the 
magiltratethat right which he had not himſelf, 
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No man in his ſenſes was ever ſo wild as to give an 
unlimited power to another to take away his life, or 
the means of living, according to the caprice, paſſion, 
and unreaſonable pleaſure of that other : but if an 
man reſtrained himſelf from any part of his pleaſures, 
or parted with any portion of his acquilitions, he did 
it with the honeſt purpoſe of enjoying the reſt with 
the greater ſecurity, and always in ſubſerviency to 
his own happineſs, which no man will or can wil- 
lingly and intentionally give away to any other what- 
ſoever. F $2.49; 

And if any one, through his own inadvertence, or 
by the fraud or violence of anothey, can be drawn in- 
to ſo fooliſh a contract, he is relievable by the eternal 
laws of God and reaſon. No engagement that is 
wicked and unjuſt can be executed without injuſtice 
and wickedneſs: this is fo true, that I queſtion whe- 
ther there be a conſtitution in the world which does 
not afford, or pretend to afford, a remedy for reliev- 
ing ignorant, diſtreſſed, and unwary men, trepanned 
into ſuch engagements by artful knaves, or frightened 
into them by imperious ones. So that here the laws 
of nature and general reaſon ſuperſede the municipal 
and poſitive laws of nations; and no where oftencr 
than in England. What elſe was the deſign, and 
ought to be the buſineſs, of our courts of <quity ? 


And Khope whole countries and focieties are no more 


exempted from the privileges and protection of reaſon 

and equity, than are private particulars, | 
Here then is the natural limitation of the magiſtrateꝰs 
authority : he onght not to take what no man ought 
to give; nor exact what no man ought to perform: 
all be bas is given bim, and thoſe that gave it mult 
judge of the application. In government there is no 
ſuch relation as lord and ſlave, lawleſs will and blind 
ſubmiſſion ; nor ought to be amongſt men: but the 
only relation is that of father and children, patron 
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and client, protection and allegiance, benefaction 
and gratitude, mutual Action and mutual aſſiſt. 
@nce. 1177 

So that the nature of government does not alter the 
natural right of men to liberty, which in all political 
ſocieties is alike their due: but ſome governments 
provide better than others for the ſecurity and impar- 
tial diſtribution of that right. There has been always 
ſuch a conſtant and certain fund of corruption and 
malignity in human nature, that it has been rare to 


find that man, whoſe views and happineſs did not 


center in the gratification of his appetites, and worlt 
appetites, his luxury, his pride, his avarice, and luſt 
of power; and who conſidered any public truſt repo: 
ed in him, with any other view, than as the means to | 
fatiate ſuch unruly and dangerous defires! And this 
has been moſt eminently true of great men, and thoſe | 
who aſpired to dominion. They were firſt made great I , 
for the ſake of the public, and afterwards at its expence. 
And if they had been content to have been moderate Y 
traytors, mankind would have been till moderately F . 
happy; but their ambition and treaſon obſerving no . 
degrees, there was no degree of vileneſs and miſery 
which the poor people did not often feel. a 
The appetites therefore of men, eſpecially of great I 3 
men, are carefully to be obſerved and ſtayed, or elle ch 


very age convinces us, that we muſt not judge of men 
by what they ought to do, but by what they will do; ,, 
and all hiſtory affords but few inſtances of men truſted ry 
with great power without abuſing it, when with ſecu · , 
rity they could. The ſervants of ſociety, that is to 
ſay, its magiſtrates, did almoſt univerſally ſerve it by 
ſeizing it, ſelling it, or plundering it; eſpecially when 
they were left by the ſociety unlimited as to their du bei 
ty and wages. In that caſe theſe faithful ſtewards gene "4 
rally took all; and, being ſervants, made ſlaves c * 
their maſters. 
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| For theſe reaſons, and convinced by woful and eter- 
| nal experience, ſocieties found it neceſſary to lay re- 
ſtraints upon their magiſtrates or public ſervants, and 
to put checks upon thoſe who would otherwiſe put 
chains upon them; and therefore theſe ſocieties ſer 
themſelves to model and form national *conſtitutions 
with ſuch wiſdom and art, that the public intereſt 
ſhould be conſulted and carried on at the ſame time, 
when thoſe entruſted with the adminiſtration of it 
were conſulting and purſuing their own. 

Hence grew the diſtinction between arbitrary and 
free governments: not that more or leſs power was. 
veſted in the one than in the other; nor that either of 
them lay under leſs or more obligations, in juſtice, 
to protect their ſubjects, and ſtudy their caſe, proſpe- 
rity, and ſecurity, and to watch for the ſame. But 
the power and ſovereignty of magiſtrates in free coun- 
tries was ſo qualified, and ſo divided into different 
channels, and committed to the direction of ſo many 
different men, with different intereſts and views, that 
the majority of them could ſeldom or never find. 
their account in betraying their truſt in fundamental. 
inſtances. Their emulation, envy, fear, or intereſt, 
always made them ſpies and checks upon one another. 


rea By all which means the people have often come at. 
elle the heads of thoſe who forfeited their heads, by be- 
of e· traying the people. f | | 
pu! In deſpotic governments things went far other wiſe, 


** thoſe governments having been framed otherwiſe; if 
ulteaß the ſame: could be called governments, where the 


{ecur rules of public power were, dictated by private and. 
* ks lawleſs luſt ; where folly and madneſs often ſwayed the 
= ſeepter, and blind rage wielded the ſword. The whole 
wy 2 wealth of the ſtate, with its civil or military power, 
ir , being in the prince, the people could have no remed 

7 but death and patience, while he oppreſſed them by 


the lump, and butchered them by thouſands: unleſs 
perhaps the ambition or perſonal reſentments of ſome 
K 3 
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of the inſtruments of his tyranny procured a revolt, 
which rarely mended their condition. 
The only ſecret therefore in forming a free govern. 
ment, is to make the intereſts of the governors and 
of the governed the ſame, as far as human policy can 
contrive. Liberty cannot be preſcyved any other way. 
Men have long found, from the weakneſs and de- 
pravity of themſelves and one another, that moſt men 
will act for intereſt againſt duty, as often as they dare. 
So that to engage them to their duty, intereſt muſt be 
linked to the obſervance of it, and danger to the breach 
of it. Perſonal advantages and ſecurity, muſt be the 
rewards of duty and obedience ; and difgrace, torture, 
and death, the puniſhment of treachery and corrup- I ! 
tion. t 
Human wiſdom has yet found out but one certain 1 
expedient to effect this ; and that is, to have the 0 
concerns of all directed by all, as far as poſſibly can Ir 
be : and where the perſons intereſted are too nume- Ie 
p 
P 
i 


— 


rous, or live too diſtant to meet together on all emer- 
gencies, they muſt moderate neceſſity by prudence, 
and act by deputies, whoſe intereſt is the ſame with 
their own, and whoſe property is ſo intermingled with In 
theirs, and ſo engaged upon the ſame bottom, that g 
principals and deputies muſt ſtand and fall together, I (: 
When the deputies thus act for their own intereſt, by I cc 
acting for the intereſt of their principals ; when they I} tt 
can make no law but what they themſelves, and their I fu 
poſterity, muſt be ſubje&t to; when they can give | 
no money, but what they muſt pay their ſhare of; ot 
when they can do no miſchief, but what muſt fall upon 
their own heads in common with their countrymen ; I ki 
their principals may then expect good laws, little miſ- I 83 
chief, and much frugality. co 
Here therefore lies the great point of nicety and an 
care in forming the conſtitution, that the perſons en- an 
truſted and "Pt ſhall either never have any I in 
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intereſt detached from the perſons entruſting and re» ¶ Pr. 
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preſented, or never the means to purſue it. Now to 
compaſs this great point effectually, no other way is 
left, but one of theſe two, or rather both; namely, 
to make the deputies ſo numerous, that there may 
be no poſlibility of corrupting the majority; or, by. 
changing them ſo often, that there is no ſufficient 
time to corrupt them, and to carry the ends of that 
corruption. The people may be very ſure, that the 
major part of their deputies being honeſt, will keep 
the reit ſo; and that they will all be honeſt, when 
they have no temptations to be knaves. 

We have ſome ſketch of this policy in the conſti- 
tution of our ſeveral great companies, where the ge- 
neral court, compoſed of all its members, conſtitutes 
the legiſlature, and the conſent of that court is the 
ſanction of their laws; and where the adminiſtration 
of their affairs is put under the conduct of a certain 
number choſen by the whole. Here every man con- 
cerned ſaw the neceſſity of ſecuring part of their 
property, by putting the perſons entruſted under pro- 
per regulations ; however remiſs they may be in take- 
ing care of the whole. And if proviſion had been 
made, That, as a third part of the directors are to 
go out every year, ſo none ſhould ſtay in above three 
(as I am told was at firſt promiſed) all juggling with 
courtiers, and raiſing great eſtates by confederacy, at 
the expence of the company, had, in a great meas 
ſure, been prevented ;. though there were ſtill want- 
ing other limitations, which might have effectually 
obviated all thoſe evils. 

This was the ancient conſtitution of England: our 
kings had neither revenues large enough, nor offices 
gainful and numerous enough in their diſpoſal, to 
corrupt any conſiderable number of members; nor 
any force to frighten them. Befides, the ſame parli- 
ament ſeldom or never met twice : for, the ſerving 
in it being found an office of burden, and not of 


profit, it was thought reaſonable that all men qualifis 
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ed (hould, in their turns, leave their families and do. 
meſtic concerns, to ſerve the public; and their bo- 
roughs bore their charges. The only grievance then 
was, that they were not called together often enough, 
to redreſs the grievances which the people ſuffered 
from the court during their intermiſſion : and there. 
fore a law was made in Edward the 111d's time, That 
parliaments ſhould be holden once a year, 

But this law, like the late queen's peace, did not 
execute itſelf ; and therefore the court ſeldom con- 


vened them, but when they wanted money, or had 


other purpoſes of their own to ſerve ; and ſometimes 
raiſed money without them : which arbitrary proceed- 


ing brought upon the public numerous miſchiefs ; and, 


in the reign of king Charles the Iſt, a long and bloody 
civil war. In that reign an act was paſſed, That they 
ſhould meet of themſelves, if they were not called 
according to the direction of that law ; which was 


' worthily repealed upon the reſtoration of king Charles 


the IId: and in the ſame kind fit, a great revenue 
was given him for life, and continued to his brother. 
By which means theſe princes were enabled to keep 
ſtanding troops, to corrupt parliaments, or to live with- 
out them; and to commit ſuch acts of power zs 
brought about, and indeed forced the people upon 
the late happy revolution, Soon after which a new 
act was paſſed, That parliaments ſhould be rechoſen 
once in three years: which law was alſo repealed, up- 
on his majelty's acceſſion to the throne, that the pre- 
ſent parliament might have time to rectify thoſe a- 
buſes which we Jaboured under, and to make regu- 
lations proper to prevent them Al for the future. 
All which has ſince been happily effected; and, I 
bleſs God, we are told, that the people will have the 
opportunity to thank them, in another election, for 
their great ſervices to their country. I ſhall be. 

ways ready, on my part, to do them honour, and pay 
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them my acknowledgments, in the moſt effectual man- 
ner in my power. But more of this in the ſucceed- 


ing papers. 


* 
J am, &c. 


Saturday, January 13. 1721. No- 61. 


Hou free governments are to be framed ſo as to laſt, 
and how they differ from ſuch as are arbitrary. 


S 1 R, | 

*" HE moſt reaſonable meaning that can be put 
upon this apothegm, that virtue is its own re- 
ward, is, that it ſeldom meets with any other. God 
himſelf, who having made us, beſt knows our na- 
tures, does not truſt to the. intrinſic excellence and 
native beauty of holineſs alone, to engage us in its 
intereſts and purſuits, but 'recommends it to us by 
the ſtronger and more affecting motives of rewards 
and puniſhments. No wiſe man, therefore, will in a- 
ny inſtance of moment truſt to the mere integrity of 
another. The experience of all ages may convince: 
us, that men, when they are above fear, grow for 
the. moſt part above honeſty and ſhame: and this is 
particularly and certainly true of ſocieties of men, 
when they arg numerous enough to keep one another 
in countenanfe ; for when the weight of infamy is 
divided amongſt many, no one ſinks under his own 

burden. . 
Great bodies of men have ſeldom judged what they 
ought to do, by any other rule than what they could 
do. What nation is there that has not oppreſſed 
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any other, when the ſame could be done with advan- 
tage and ſecurity? What party has ever had regard 
to the principles which they profeſſed, or ever re- 
formed the errors which they condemned? What 


company, or particular ſociety of merchants or tradeſ- 


men, has ever acted for the intereſt of general trade, 
though it always filled their mouths in private con- 
verſation ? | 


And yet men, thus formed and qualified, are the 


materials for government. For the ſake of men'it is 


inſtituted, by the prudence of men it muſt be con- 
ducted; and the art of political mechaniſm is, to e- 


rect a firm building with crazy and corrupt materials. 


The ſtrongeſt cables are made out of looſe hemp and 
flax; the world itſelf may, with the help of proper ma- 
chines, be moved by the force of a role hair; and 
ſo may the government of the world, as well as the 


world itſelf. But whatever diſcourſes I ſhall hereafter 


make upon this great and uſeful ſubject, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf in this letter to free monarchical conſtitu- 
tions alone, and to the application of ſome of the 
principles laid down in my laſt. ; 

It is there ſaid, that when the ſociety conſiſts of 
too many, or when they live too far apart to be able 


to meet together, to take care of their own affairs, 


they can no otherwiſe preſerve their liberties, than 
by chooſing deputies to repreſent them, and to act 
for them; and that theſe deputies muſt be either ſo 
numerous, that there can be no means of corrupting 
the majority; or ſo often changed, that there ſhall 
be no time to do it fo as to anſwer any end by doing 
it. Without one of theſe regulations, or both, I lay 
down as a certain maxim in politics, that.it is im- 
poſſible to preſerve a free government long. | 

I think I may with great modeſty affirm, that in 
former reigns the people of England found no ſuffi - 
cient ſecurity in the number of their repreſentatives. 


What with the crowd of offices in the gift of the 


— 
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crown, Which were poſſeſſed by men of no other 
merit, nor held by any other tenure, but merely a 
capacity to get into the houſe of commons, and the 
diſſervice which they could and would do their coun- 
try there: what with the promiſes and expectations 
given to others, who by court-influence, and often 
by court-money, carried their elections: what by arte 
ful careſſes, and the familiar and deceitful addreſſes 
of great men to weak men: what with luxurious 
dinners, and rivers of Burgundy, Champaign, and To- 
kay, tkrown down the throats of gluttons; and what 
with penſions, and other perſonal gratifications, be. 
— where wind and ſmoke would not paſs for 
current coin: what with party watch-words and ima - 
ginary terrors, ſpread amongſt the drunken ?ſquires, 
and the deluded and enthuſiaſtic bigots, of dreadful 
deligns in embrio, to blow up the church, and the 
proteſtant intereſt ; and ſometimes with the dread of 
mighty invaſions juſt ready to break upon us from 
the man in the moon: I ſay, by all theſe corrupt 
arts, the repreſentatives of the Engliſh people, in for- 
mer reigns, have been brought to betray the people, 
and to join with their oppreſſors. So much are men 
governed by artful applications to their private paſſi- 
ons and intereſt, And it is evident to me, that if 
ever we have a weak or an ambitious prince, with 
a miniſtry like him, we muſt find out ſome other 
reſources, or acquieſce in the loſs of our liberty. The 
courſe and tranſiency of human affairs will not ſuffer 
us to live always under the preſent righteous admi- 
niſtration. a 

So that I can ſee no means in human policy to 
preſerve the public liberty and a monarchical form of 
government together, but by the frequent freſh e- 
lections of the people's deputies : this is what the 
writers in politics call rotation of magiſtracy. Men, 
when they rf enter into magiſtracy, have often their 
former condition before their eyes: they remember 
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what they themſelves ſuffered, with their fellow. 
ſubjects, from the abuſe of power, and how much 
they blamed it; and ſo their firſt purpoſes are to be 
humble, modeſt, and juſt; and probably, for ſome 
time they continue ſo. But the poſſeſſion of power 
ſoon alters and viciates their hearts, which are at the 
ſame time ſure to be leavened, and puffed up to an 
unnatural ſize, by the deceitful incenſe of falſe friends, 
and by the proſtrate ſubmiſſion of . paraſites. Firſt, 
they grow indifferent to all their good deſigns, then 
drop them: next, they loſe their moderation.; af- 
terwards, they renounce all meaſures with their old 
acquaintance and old principles; and ſeeing them- 
ſelves in magnifying glaſſes, grow, in conceit, a dit- 
ferent ſpecies from their fellow-ſubje&ts; and fo by 
too ſudden degrees become inſolent, rapacious, and 
tyrannical, ready to catch at all means, often the 
vileſt and moſt oppreſlive, to raiſe their fortunes as 


high as their imaginary greatneſs. So that the only 


way to put them in mind of their former condition, 
and conſequently of the condition of other people, is 
often to reduce them to it; and to let others of e- 
qual capacities ſhare of power in their turn: this alſo 
is the only way to qualify men, and make them e- 
qually fit for dominion and ſubjection. 

A rotation therefore, in power and magiſtracy, is 
eſſentially neceſſary to a free government : it is indeed 
the thing itſelf ; and conſtitutes, animates, and informs 
it, as much as the ſoul conſtitutes the man. It is a 
thing ſacred and inviolable, where-ever liberty is 
thought ſacred ; nor can it ever be committed to the 
diſpoſal of thoſe who are truſted with the preſervati- 
'on of national conſtitutions : for though they may 
have the power to model it for the public advantage, 
and for the more effectual ſecurity of that right; yet 
they can have none to give it up, or, which is the ſame 
thing, to make it uſeleſs. 
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The [conſtitution of a limited monarchy, is the joint 
concurrence of the crown and of the nobles (with- 
out whom it cannot ſubſiſt) and of the body of the 
people, to make laws for the common benefit of the 
ſubject; and where the people, through number or 
diſtance, cannot meet, they muſt ſend deputies to 
ſpeak in their names, and to attend upon their inte- 
reſt: theſe deputies therefore act by, under, and in 
ſubſerviency to the conſtitution, and have not a pow» 
er above it and over it. 

In Holland, and ſome other free countries, the ſtates 
are often obliged to conſult their principals; and, in 
ſome inſtances, our own parliaments have declined 
entering upon queſtions of importance, till they had 
gone into the country, and known the ſentiments of 
thoſe that ſent them; as in all caſes they ought to 
conſult their inclinations as well as their intereſt. 
Who will ſay, that the rump, or fag-end of the long 
parliament of forty-one, had any right to expel ſuch 
members as they did not like? Or to watch for their 
abſence, that they might ſcize to themſelves, or give 
up to any body elſe, the right of thoſe from whoſe 
confidence and credulity they derived the authority 
which they acted by? | | 

With thanks to God, I own, that we have a prince 
{o ſenſible of this right, and who owes his crown ſo 
intirely to the principles laid down, and I think ful- 
y proved in theſe letters; that it is impoſſible to ſu- 
pect, either from his inclinations, his intereſt, or his 
known juſtice, that he ſhould ever fall into any mea» 
lures to deſtroy that people, who have given him his 
crown, and — him in it with ſo much gene- 
roſity and expence; or that he ſnould undermine, by 
that means, the ground upon which he ſtands. I do 
therefore the leſs regard the idle ſuſpicions and ca- 
lumnies of diſaffected men, who would ſurmiſe, that 
a deſign is yet on foot to continue this parliament; 
—.— a reflection the moſt impudent and invidi- 
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ous that can be thrown upon his majeſty, his mini- 
ſters, or his two houſes; and a reflection that can 
come from none but profeſſed, or at leaſt from con- 
ccaled, Facobites, 

It is no leſs than an inſinuation, that our moſt ex- 
cCebllent ſovereign king George has a diſtruſt of his faith- 
Ful ſubjects]; that he will refuſe them the means of 
their own preſervation, and the preſervation of that 
conſtitution which they choſe him to preſerve ; that 
he will ſhut his ears againſt their modeſt, juſt, and 
dutiful complaints; and that he apprehends dan- 
ger from meeting them in a new and free-choſen 
parliament. This is contrary to the tenure of his 
whole life and actions; who, as he has received 
three crowns from their gift, ſo he lies under all the 
ties of generoſity, — and duty, to cheriſh and 
protect them, and to make them always great, free, 
and happy. | 

It is a moſt ſcandalous calumny upon his faithful 


ſervants, to ſuggeſt that any of them, conſcious of 


guilt and crimes, feared any thing from the moſt 
ſtrict and rigorous inſpection into their proceedings. 
Some of them have already ſtood the fiery trial, and 
come off triumphant with general approbation. They 
have, beſides, the advantage of his majeſty's moſt 
gracious pardon, which they did not want, and which 
was not paſſed for their ſakes. Who therefore can 
ſuſpe&, that patriots ſo uncorrupt, ſo prudent, and lo 
popular, will diſhonour their maſter, give up the con- 
ſtitution, ruin their country, and render themſelves 
the objects of uni verſal ſcorn, deteſtation, and curl- 
es, by adviſing the moſt odious, dangerous, and 
deſtructive meaſures, that ever counſellors gave 2 
prince ? 

It is a moſt ungrateful return to our illuſtrious 
repreſentatives, to ſuggeſt, that men, who have left 
their domeſtic concerns to ſerve their country at their 
awa expence, and without any perſonal advantages 
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and have beſtowed their labours upon. the public for a 
much longer time thantheir principals had at firſt a right 
to expect from them; and have, during all that time, 
been rectifying the abuſes which have crept into our 
conſtitution ; and have aſſiſted his majeſty in going thro? 
two very uſeful and neceſſary wars, and have regulated 
our finances, and the expence of our guards and garri- 
ſons, and corrected many abuſes in the fleet and the ci- 
vil adminiſtration ; and have taken effectual vengeance 
of all thoſe who were concerned in promoting, procure- 
ing, aiding, or aſſiſting the late dreadful South-ſea pro- 
je&t : - --- I ſay, after ſo many things done by them 
for the public honour and proſperity, it is the baſeſt 
ingratitude to ſurmiſe, that any of them would give 
up that conſtitution which they were choſen, and have: 
taken ſo much pains to preſerve, 

] do indeed confeſs, if any invaſion were to be 
feared from Muſcovy, Mecklenburg, Spain, or Civita 
Vechia ; if new provinces were to be obtained abroad, 
new armies to be raiſed, or new fleets to be equipped, 
upon warlike expeditions ; if new proviſion, were want- 
ing for the civil liſt, and new taxes to be levied, or 
new companies to be erected to pay off the public 
debts ; if the univerſities were to be farther regulat- 
ed, or any inſpection were neceſſary into the increaſe 
of fees and exactions of civil officers; if there were 
the leaſt ground to ſuſpect bribery or corruption in a 
place where it ſhould not be; or if there were any 
new project on foot to baniſh tyrannical and popiſh 
principles far out of the land: 1 ſay, that in ſuch a 
ſcene of affairs, I dare not be altogether fo poſitive in 
my aſſertion, that we ought to venture, and at all e- 
vents to. leave to chance, that which we are in pot 
ſeſſion of already. But as we are at preſent in 
the happy ſtate of indolence and ſecurity, at peace 
with all the world and our own conſciences ; as lit- 
tle more money can be raiſed from the people, moſt 
of it being already in hands, which,, according to the 
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rules of good policy, unite dominion and property; 
as our benefactors too are generous and honourable, 
our boroughs not inſenſible or ungrateful, nor the 
counties themſelves inexorable to ſhining merit: fo 
it is much to be hoped, that another parliament may 
be choſen equally deſerving, and as zealous for the 
public intereſt; or, at worſt, there are honeſt and 
tried meaſures at hand, which will undoubtedly make 
them ſo. And J offer this as a concluſive, and I think 
a moſt convincing argument, that the kingdom will 
be — with a new election. 

a 1 am, &c. 


Saturday, January 20. 1721. Ns. 62. 


An enquiry into the nature aud extent of liberty; with 
its lovelineſs and advantages, and the vile effect 
of ſlavery. 


SIR 
Have ſhewn , in a late paper, wherein conſifts the 
the difference between free and arbitrary govern- 
ments as to their frame and conſtitution; and in 


this and the following, I ſhall ſhew their different 


ſpirit and effects. But firſt I ſhall ſhew wherein li- 
berty itſelf conſiſts. 

By liberty, I underftand the power which every 
man has over his own actions, and his right to en- 
Joy the fruit of his labour, art, and induſtry, as far 
as by it he hurts not the ſociety, or any members of 
it, by taking from any member, or by hindering him 
from enjoying what he himſelf enjoys. The fruits 
of a man's honeſt induſtry are the juſt rewards of it, 
aſcertained to him by natural and eternal equity, as is 
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his title to uſe them in the manner which he thinks 
fit: and thus, with the above limitations, every man 
is ſole lord and arbiter of his own private actions 


and property. A character of which no man 
living can diveſt him but by uſurpation, or his own 
conſent. 


The entering into political ſociety, is ſo far from 
a departure from his natural right, that to preſerve 
it was the ſole reaſon why men did ſo; and mutual 
protection and aſliſtance is the only reaſonable purpoſe 
of all reaſonable ſocieties. To make ſuch protection 
practicable, magiſtracy was formed, with power to 
defend the innocent from violence, and to puniſh thoſe 
that offered it; nor can there be any other pretence 
for magiſtracy in the world. In order to this good 
end, the magiſtrate is intruſted with conducting and 
applying the united. force of the community; and 
with exacting fuch a fhare of every man's property, 
as is neceſſary to preſerve the whole, and to defend 
th © every man and his property from foreign and do- 
A | meſtic injuries. Theſe are boundaries of the power 
of the magiſtrate, who deſerts his function whenever 
he breaks them. By the laws of ſociety, he is more 
limited and reſtrained than any man amongſt them; 
the | face, while they are abſolutely free in all their acti- 
mm. ons, which purely concern themſelves; all his acti- 
in ons, as a public perſon, being for the ſake of the 
ent || ſociety, mult refer to it, and anſwer. the ends of 
. Ii. 
bs It is a miſtaken notion in government, that«the in- 
'ery tereſt of the majority is only to be conſulted, ſince 
en- in ſociety every man has a right to every man's aſ- 
far ſiſtance in the enjoyment and defence of his private 
s of property; otherwiſe the greater number may ſell the 
him leſſer, and divide their eſtates amongſt themſelves; 
ruits and ſo, inſtead of a ſociety, where all peaceable men: 
f it, | «ce protected, become a conſpiracy of the many a- 
as is | Sainſt the minority. With as much equity may: one: 
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man wantonly diſpoſe of all, and violence may be 
ſanQified by mere power. 

And it is as fooliſh to ſay, that government is con- 
cerned to meddle with the private thoughts and acti- 
ons of men, while they injure neither the ſociety, nor 
any of its members. Every man is, in nature and rea. 

ſon, the judge and diſpoſer of his own domeſtic affairs; 
and, according to the rules of religion and equity, e- 
very man mult carry his own conſcience. So that 
neither has the magiſtrate a right to direct the pri- 
vate behaviour of men; nor has the magiſtrate, or 
any body elſe, any manner of power to model people's 
ſpeculations, no more than their dreams. Govern- 
ment being intended to protect men from the inju- 
ries of one another, and not to dire& them in their 
own affairs, in which no one is intereſted but theme 
ſelves; it is plain, that their thoughts and domeſtic 
concerns are exempted intirely from its juriſdiction: 
in truth, mens thoughts are not ſubject to their own 
juriſdiction. | 

Idiots and lunaties, indeed, who cannot take care 
of themſelves, muſt be taken care of by others : but 
whilſt men have their five ſenſes, 1 cannot ſee what 
the magiſtrate has to do with actions by which the 
ſociety cannot be affected; and where he meddles 
with ſuch, he meddles impertinently or tyrannically. 
Muſt the magiſtrate tie up every man's legs, becauſe 
ſome men fall into ditches? Or, muſt he put out 
their eyes, becauſe with them they ſee lying vanities? 
Or, would it become the wiſdom and care of gover- 
nors to eſtabliſh a travelling ſociety, to prevent peo- 
ple, by a proper confinement, from throwing them- 
ſelves into wells, or over precipices? Or to endow 
a fraternity of phyſicians and ſurgeons all over the 
nation, to take care of their ſubjects health, without 
being conſulted; and to vomit, bleed, purge, and 
ſcarify them at pleaſure, whether they would or no, 


Juſt as theſe eſtabliſhed judges of health ſhould think 
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fit? If this were the caſe, what a ſtir and hubbub 
ſnould we ſoon ſee kept about the eſtabliſned poti- 
ons and lancets? Every man, woman, or child, tho? 
ever ſo healthy, muſt be a patient, or woe be to 
them ! The belt diet and medicines would ſoon grow 
pernicious from any other hand; and their pills alone, 
however ridiculous, inſufficient, or diſtaſteful, would 
be attended with a bleſſing. 

Let people alone, and they will take care of them- 
ſelves, and do it beſt; and if they do not, a ſuffici- 
ent puniſnment will follow their neglect, without the 
magiſtrate's interpoſition and penalties. It is plain, 
that ſuch buſy care and officious intruſion into the 
perſonal affairs, or private actions, thoughts, and i 
maginations of men, has in it more craft than kind- 
neſs; and is only a device to miſlead people, and pick 
their pockets, under the falſe pretence of the public 
and their private good. To quarrel with any man 
for his opinions, humours, or the faſhion of his 
clothes, is an offence taken without being given. What 
is it to a magiſtrate how I waſh my hands, or cut my 
corns; what faſhion or colours I wear, or what no- 
tions I entertain, or what geſtures I uſe, or what words 
I pronounce, when they pleaſe me, and do him and 
my neighbour no hurt? As well may he determine 
the colour of my hair, and controul my ſhape and 
features. | 

True and impartial liberty is therefore the right 
of every man to purſue the natural, reaſonable, and 
religious dictates of his own mind; to think what he 
will, and act as he thinks, provided he acts not to the 
prejudice of another ; to ſpend his own money himſelf, 
and lay out the produce of his labour his own way; 
and to labour for his own pleaſure and profit, and 
not for others who are idle, and would live and riot 
by pillaging and oppreſſing him, and thoſe that are 

ike him. | | 
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So that civil government is only a partial reſtraint 
put by the laws of agreement and ſociety upon na- 
tural and abſolute liberty, which might otherwiſe 
grow licentious: and tyranny is an unlimited reſtraint 
put upon natural liberty, by the will of one or a few, 
magiſtracy, amongſt a free people, is the exerciſe of 
power for the ſake of the people; and tyrants abuſe 
the people, for the ſake of power. Free government 
is the protecting the people in their liberties by ſtated 
rules : tyranny is a brutiſh ſtruggle for unlimited liber- 
ty to one or a few, who would rob all others of their 
liberty, and act by no rule but lawleſs luſt. 

So much for an idea of civil liberty. I will now 
add a word or two, to ſhew how much it is the de- 
light and paſſion of mankind ; and then ſhew its ad- 
vantages. 

The love of liberty is an appetite ſo ſtrongly im- 
planted in the nature of all living creatures, that even 
the appetite of ſelf preſervation, which is allowed to 
be the ſtrongeſt, ſeems to be contained in it; ſince 
by the means of liberty they enjoy the means of pre- 
ſerving themſelves, and of ſatisfying their deſires in 
the manner which they themſelves chooſe and like 
beſt. Many animals can never be tamed, but feel 
the bitterneſs of reſtraint in the midſt of the kindeſt 
uſage ; and rather than bear it, grieve and ſtarve them- 
ſelves to death ; and ſome deat out their brains againſt 
their priſons, 

Where liberty is loſt, life grows precarious, always 
miſerable, often intolerable. Liberty is, to live upon 
one's own terms; ſlavery is, to live at the mere mer- 


cy. of another; and a life of ſlavery is, to thoſe who 


can bear it, a continual ſtate of uncertainty and wretch- 
edneſs,. often an apprehenſion of violence, often the 
lingering dread of a violent death : but by others, 
when no other remedy is to be had, death is reckon» 


ed a good one. And thus; to many men, and to mar 
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; ny other creatures as well as men, the love of liberty 
: is beyond the love of life. | 

: This paſſion for liberty in men, and their poſſeſſion 
C of it, is of that efficacy and importance, that it ſeems 
| the parent of all the virtues: and therefore in free 
4 countries there ſeems to be another ſpecies of man- 
t 
d 


kind, than is to be found under tyrants. Small ar- 
mies of Greeks and Romans deſpiſed the greateſt hoſts of 
ſlaves; and a million of ſlaves have been ſometimes 
beaten and conquered by a few thouſand freemen. 
Inſomuch that the difference ſeemed greater between 
them than between men and ſheep. It was therefore 
ad well ſaid by Licullus, when, being about to engage 
the great king 7:granes's army, he was told by ſome 
of his officers, how prodigious great the ſame was, 
conſiſting of between three and four hundred thouſand 
men: No matter, ſaid that brave Roman, drawing up 
" his little army of fourteen thouſand, but fourteen 
thouſand Romans : No matter; the lion never engiires 
2 into the number f the ſheep. And theſe royal troops 
proved no better; for the Romans had little elſe to do 
in but to kill and purſue; which yet they could ſcarce 
do for laughing ; ſo much more were they diverted 


e! than animated by the ridiculous dread and ſudden 
lt flight of theſe imperial ſlaves and royal cowards. 
_ Men eternally cowed and oppreſſed by haughty and 


inſolent governors, made baſe themſelves by the baſe- 
neſs of that ſort of government, and become flaves 
by ruling over ſlaves, want ſpirit and fouls to meet in 
the field freemen, who ſcorn oppreſſors, and are their 
own governors, or at leaſt meaſure and direct the pow- 


10 er of their governors. 
= Education alters nature, and becomes ſtronger. 
ne 


Slavery, while it continues, being a perpetual awe up- 
i" Ion the ſpirits, depreſſes them, and finks natural cou» 
rage; and want and fear, the concomitants of bon- 
dage, always produce deſpondency and baſeneſs: nor 
will men in bonds ever fight bravely, but to be frec. 
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Indeed, what elſe ſhould they fight for ; ſince every 
victory that they gain for a tyrant, makes them poor. 
er and fewer; and, increaſing his pride, increaſes his 
his cruelty, with their own miſery and chains ? 
Thoſe, who, from terror and deluſion, the fre. 


quent cauſes and certain effects of ſervitude, come to 


think their governors greater than men, as they find 
them worſe, will be as apt to think themſelves leſs: 
and when the head and the heart are thus both gone, 
the hands will ſignify little. They who are uſed like 
beaſts, will be apt to degenerate into beaſts. But 
thoſe, on the contrary, who, by the freedom of their 

overnment and education, are taught and accuſtomed 
to think freely of men and things, fine, by comparing 
one man with another, that all men are naturally a. 
like ; and that their governors, as they have the ſame 
face, conſtitution, and ſhape with themſelves, and 
are ſubject to the ſame ſickneſs, accidents, and death, 
with the meaneſt of their people; ſo they poſſeſs the 
ſame paſſions and faculties of the mind which their 
ſabjedts poſſeſs, and not better. They therefore ſcorn 
to degrade and proſtrate themſelves, to adore thoſe of 
their on ſpecies, however covered with titles, and 
diſguiſed by power : they conſider them as their own 
creatures; and, as far as they ſurmount themſelves, 
the work of their own hands, and only the chief fer- 
vants of the ſtate, who have no more power to do 
evil than one of themſelves, and are void of every pri- 
vilege and ſuperiority, but to ſerve them and the ſtate. 
They know it to be a contradiction in religion and 
reaſon, for any man to have a right to do evil ; that 
not to reſiſt any man's wickedneſs, is to encourage 
it; and that they have the leaſt rraſon to bear evil and 
oppreſſion from their governors, who of all men are the 
moſt obliged to do them good. They therefore deteſt 
ſlavery, and deſpiſe or pity flaves ; and, adoring li- 
berty alone, as they who ſee its beauty and feel its ad- 
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vantages always will, it is no wonder that they are 
brave for it. 

Indeed liberty is the divine ſource of all human hap- 
pineſs. To poſſeſs, in ſecurity, the effects of our 
induſtry, is the moſt powerful and reaſonable incite- 
ment to be induſtrious: and to be able to provide for 
our children, and to leave them all that we have, is 
the beſt motive to beget them. But where property is 
precarious, labour will languiſn. The privileges of 
thinking, ſaying, and doing what we pleaſe, and of 
growing as rich as we can, without any other reſtric- 
tion, than that by all this we hurt not the public, nor 
one another, are the glorious privileges of liberty; 
and its effects, to live in freedom, plenty, and 
ſafety. | 

Theſe are privileges that increaſe mankind, and 
the happineſs of mankind. And therefore countries 
are generally peopled in proportion as they are free, 
and are certainly happy in that proportion : and upon 
the ſame tract of land that would maintain a hundred 
thouſand freemen in plenty, five thouſand ſlaves would 
ſtarve. In Taly, fertile Italy, men die ſometimes of 
hunger amongſt the ſheaves, and in a plentiful har- 
veſt; for what they ſow and reap is none of their 
own; and their cruel and greedy governors, who live 
by the labour of their wretched vaſſals, do not ſuffer 


them to eat the bread of their own earning, nor to ſuſ- 


tain their lives with their own hands. 

Liberty naturally draws new people to it, as well 
as increaſes the old ſtock; and men as naturally run 
when they dare from ſlavery and wretchednefs, whi- 
therſoever they can help themſelves. Hence great 
cities loſing their liberty become deſarts, and little 
towus by liberty grow great cities; as will be fully 
proved before I have gone through this argument. I 
will not deny, but that there are ſome great cities of 
ſlaves: but ſuch are only imperial cities, and the ſeats 
of great princes, who draw the wealth of a continent 
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to their capital, the centre of their treaſure and lux. 
ury. Babylon, Antioch, Seleucia, and Alexandria, were 
great cities people by tyrants; but peopled partly 
by force, partly by the above reaſon, and partly by 
grants and indulgencies. Their power, great and 
boundleſs as it was, could not alone people their ci- 
ties; but they were forced to ſoften authority by 
kindneſs ; and having brought the inhabitants together 
by force, and by driving them captive like cattle, 
could not keep them together, without beſtowing on 
them many privileges, to encourage the firſt inhabi. 
tants to ſtay, and to invite more to come. 

This was a confeſſion in thoſe tyrants, that their 
power was miſchievous and unjuſt ; ſiace they could 
not erect one great city, and make it flouriſh, with. 
out renouncing in a great meaſure their power over it; 
which, by granting it theſe privileges, in effect they 
did. Theſe privileges were fixed laws, by which the 
trade and induſtry of the citizens was encouraged, and 
their lives and properties aſcertained and protected, 
and no longer ſubjected to the laws of mere will and 
pleaſure : and therefore, while theſe free cities, en- 
joying their own liberties and laws, flouriſh under 
them; the provinces were miſerably haraſſed, pil- 


laged, diſpeopled, and impoveriſhed, and the inha- 


bitants exhauſted, ſtarved, butchered, and carried a- 
way captive, | | | 
This ſhews that all civil happineſs and proſperity 
is inſeparable from liberty ; and that tyranny cannot 
make men, or ſocieties of men, happy, without de- 
parting from its nature, and giving them privileges 
inconſiſtent with tyranny. And here is an unanſwerable 
argument, amongſt a thouſand others, againſt abſo- 
lute power in a ſingle man, Nor is there one way in 
the world to give happineſs to communities, but by 
ſheltering them under certain and expreſs laws, irrevo- 
cable at any man's pleaſure, | | 
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There is not, nor can be, any ſecurity for a peo- 
ple to truſt to the mere will of one, who, while his 
will is his law, cannot protect them if he would, 
The number of cycophants and wicked counſellors, 
that he will always and neceſſarily have about him, 
will defeat all his good intentions, by repreſenting . 


things falſly, and perſons maliciouſly ; by ſuggeſting 


danger where it is not, and urging neceſlity where 
there is none; by filling their own coffers, under co- 
lour of filling his, and by raiſing money for themſelves, 
pretending the public exigencies of the ſtate ; by ſa- 
crificing particular men to their own revenge, under 
pretence of public ſecurity ; and by engaging him 
and his people in dangerous and deſtructive wars, for 
their own profit or fame ; by throwing public affairs 
into perpetual confuſion, to prevent an enquiry into 
their own behaviour; and by making him jealous of 
his people, and his people of him, on purpoſe to ma- 
nage and miſlead both ſides. 

By all theſe, and many more wicked arts, they will 
be conſtantly leading him into cruel and oppreſlive 
meaſures, deſtructive to his people, ſcandalous and 
dangerous to himſelf ; but entirely agreeable to their 
own fpirit and deſigns. Thus will they commit all 
— by their maſter's authority, againſt his 
inclinations, and grow rich by the people's poverty, 
without his knowledge; and the royal authority will 
be firſt a warrant for oppreſſion, afterwards a pro- 
tection from the puniſhment due to it. For, in 
ſnort, the power of princes is often little elſe but 
a ſtalking horſe to the intrigues and ambition of their 
miniſter. | 

But if the diſpoſition of ſuch a prince be evil, what 
muſt be the forlorn condition of his people, and what 
door of hope can remain for common protection! The 
beſt princes have often evil counſellors, the bad will 
have no other: and in ſuch a caſe, what bounds can 
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be ſet to their fury, and to the havoc they will make? 
The inſtruments and adviſers of tyranny and depreda- 
tion always thrive beſt and are neareſt their ends, 
when depredation and tyranny run higheſt: when 
moſt is plundered from the people, their ſhare is great ö 
eſt; we may therefore ſuppoſe every evil will befal 
ſuch a people, without ſuppoſing extravagantly. No 
happineſs, no ſecurity, but certain miſery, and a vile 
and precarious life, are the bleſſed terms of ſuch a go- 
vernment.----A government which neceſſarily intro- 
duces all evils, and from the ſame neceſſity neither 
muſt nor can redreſs any. 

The nature of his education, bred up as he ever is 
in perpetual flattery, makes him haughty and igno- 
rant; and the nature of his government, which ſub- 
ſiſts by brutiſh ſeverity and oppreſſion, makes him 
cruel. He is inacceſſible, but by his miniſters, whoſe 
ſtudy and intereſt will be to keep him from knowing 
or helping the ſtate of his miſerable people. Their 
maſter's knowledge in his own affairs, would break in 
upon their ſcheme and power; they are not likely 
to lay before him repreſentations of grievances cauſ- 
ed by themſelves ; nor, if they be the effects of his 
own barbarity and command, will he hear them. 

Even where abſolute princes are not tyrants, their 
miniſters will be tyrants. But it is indeed impoſſible 
for an arbitrary prince to be otherwiſe, ſince oppreſ- 
ſion is abſolutely neceſſary to his being ſo. Without 
giving his people liberty, he cannot make them hap- 
py ; and by giving them liberty, he gives up his own 
power. So that to be and continue arbitrary, he is 


doomed to be a tyrant in his own defence. The op: 


preſſion of the people, corruption, wicked counſellors, 
and pernicious maxims in the court, and every where 
baſeneſs, ignorance, and chains, muſt ſupport tyran- 
ny, or it cannot be ſupported. So that in fuch go- 
vernments there are inevitable grievances, without poſ- 
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{ible redreſs ; miſery, without mitigation or remedy ; 
whatever is _ for the people, is bad for their go- 
vernors ; and what is good for the governors, is per- 
nicious to the people. | 


G | 
J am, &c. 
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Civil liberty produces all civil bleſſings, and how ; with 
the baneful nature of tyranny, 


SIX, 
1 on with my conſiderations upon liberty, to ſnew 

that all civil virtue and happineſs, every moral ex- 
cellency, all politeneſs, all -good arts and ſciences, 
are produced by liberty ; and that all wickedneſs, baſe- 
neſs, and miſery, are immediately and neceſſarily pro- 
duced by tyranny ; which being founded upon the de- 
ſtruction of every thing that is valuable, deſirable, and 
noble, muſt ſubſiſt upon means ſuitable to its nature, 
and remain in everlaſting enmity to all goodneſs and 
every human bleſſing. 

By the eftabliſhment of liberty, a due diſtribution 
of property and an equal diſtribution of juſtice is eſta- 
bliſned and ſecured. As rapine is the child of oppreſ- 
ſion, juſtice is the offspring of liberty, and her hand- 
maid ; it is the guardian of innocence, and the terror 
of vice: and when fame, honour, and advantages, 
are the rewards of virtue, ſhe will be courted for the 
dower which ſhe brings; otherwiſe, like beauty with- 
out wealth, ſhe may be praiſed, but more probably 
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will be calumniated, envied, and very often perſecut. 
ed; while vice, when it is gainful, like rich deformi-. 
ty and proſperous folly, will be admired and purſued, 
Where virtue is all her own reward, ſhe will be ſet- 
dom thought any ; and few will buy that for a great 
price, which will felt for none. So that virtue, to 
be followed, muſt be endowed, and her credit is beſt 
ſecured by her intereſt ; that is, ſhe muſt be ſtrength- 
enced and recommended by the public laws, and em- 
belliſned by public encouragements, or elſe ſhe will 
be ſlighted and ſhunned. 

Now the laws which encourage and increaſe virtue, 
are the fixechlaws of general and impartial liberty; 
laws, which being the rule of every man's actions, 
and the meaſure of every man's power, make honeſty 
and equity their intereſt. Where liberty is thorough- 
ly eſtabliſhed, and its laws equally executed, every 
man will find his account in doing as he would be 
done unto, and no man will take from another what 
he would not part with himſelf : honour and advan- 
tage will follow the upright, puniſhment overtakes the 
oppreſſor. The property of the poor will be as ſa- 
cred as the privileges of the prince, and the law will 
be the only bulwark of both. Every man's honeſt 
induſtry and uſeful talents, while they are employed 
for the public, will be employed for himſelf ; and 
while he ſerves himſelf, he will ſerve the public: pub- 
lic and private intereſt will ſecure each other ; all will 
chearfully give a part to ſecure the whole, and be brave 
to defend it. 

Theſe certain laws therefore are the only certain 
beginnings and cauſes of honeſty and virtue amongſt 
men. There may be other motives, I own ; but 
fuch as only ſway particular men, few enough, God 
knows: and univerſal experience has ſhewn us, that 
they are not generally prevailing, and never to be 
depended upon, Now theſe laws are to be produced 
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by liberty alone, and only by ſuch laws can liberty 
be ſecured and inereaſed: and to make laws certainly 
good, they muſt be made by mutual agreement, and 
have for their end the general intereſt. 

But tyranny muſt ſtand upon force ; and the laws 
of tyranny being only the fickle will and unſteady ap- 
petite of one man, which may vary every hour ; there 
can be no ſettled rule of right or wrong in the vari- 
able humours and. fudden paſſions of a tyrant, who, 
though he may ſometimes puniſh crimes, perhaps 
more out of rage than juſtice, will be much more 
likely to perſecute and oppreſs innocence, and to de- 
ſtroy thouſands cruelly, for one that he protects juſt- 
ly, There are inſtances of princes, who, being out 
of humour with a favourite, have put to death all thar 
ſpoke well of him, and afterwards all that did not: 
of princes, who put ſome of their miniſters to death, 
for uſing one or two of their barbers and buffoons ill ; 
as they did others of their minifters, for uſing a whole 
country well: of princes, who have deſtroyed a whole 
people, for the crimes or virtues of one man; and 
who, having killed a minion in a paſſion, have, to 
revenge themſelves upon thofe who had not provoked 
them, deſtroyed, in the ſame unreaſonable fury, a 
hundred of their ſervants who had no hand in it, 
as well as all that had; who yet would have been de- 
ſtroyed, had they not done it: of princes, who have 
deſtroyed millions in ſingle mad projects and expe- 
ditions : of princes, who have given up cities and pro- 
vinces to the revenge or avarice of a vile woman or 
eunuch, to be plundered, or maſſacred, or burned, as 
he or ſhe thought fit to direct: of princes, who, to 
gratify the ambition and rapine of a few ſorry ſervants, 
have loſt the hearts of their whole people, and detache 
ed themſelves from their good ſubjects, to protect 
theſe men in their iniquity, who yet had done them 
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no other ſervice, but that of deſtroying their reputati- 
on, and ſhaking their throne. 

Such are arbitrary princes, whoſe laws are nothing 
but ſudden fury, or laſting folly and wickedneſs in un- 
certain ſhapes.-----Hopeful rules theſe, for the govern- 
ing of mankind, and making them happy ! Rules which 
are none, ſince they cannot be depended upon for a 
moment; and generally change for the worſe, if that 
can be. A ſubject worth twenty thoufand ; pounds 
to day, may, by a ſudden edi& iſſued by the dark 
counſel of a traytor, be a beggar to-morrow, and loſe 


his life without forfeiting the ſame. The property 


of a whole kingdom ſhall be great, or little, or none, 
Juſt at the mercy of a ſecretary's pen, guided by a 
child, or a dotard, or a fooliſh woman, or a favou- 
rite buffoon, or a gameſter, or whoever is uppermoſt 
for the day; the next day ſhall alter entirely the 


yeſterday's ſcheme, though not for the better; and 


the ſame men, in different humours, ſhall be the au- 
thors of both. Thus in arbitrary countries, a law 
aged two days is an old law; and no law is ſuffered 


to be a ſtanding law, but ſuch as arc found by long ex- 


perience to be ſo very bad, and ſo thoroughly deſtruc- 
tive, that human malice, and all the arts of a tyrant's 
court, cannot make them worſe.------- A court which 
never ceaſeth to ſqueeze, kill, and oppreſs, till it has 
wound up human miſery ſo high, that it will go no 
further. This is ſo much fact, that I appeal to all 
hiſtory and travels, and to thoſe that read them, whe- 
ther in arbitrary countries, both in Europe and out of 
it, the people do not grow daily thinner, and their 
miſery greater; and whether countries are not peo- 
pled and rich, in proportion to the liberty which they 
en;oy and allow: | 

It has been long my opinion, and is more and more 
ſo, that in flaviſh countries the people muft either 
throw off their eruel and deſtroying government, and 
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ſet up another in its room, or in ſome ages the race 
of mankind there will be extin&t. Indeed, if it had 
not been for free ſtates, that have repaired and pre- 
vented in many places the miſchiefs done by tyrants, 
the earth had been long ſince a deſart, as the fineſt 
countries in it are at this day by that means. The 
gardens of the world, the fruitful and lovely coun- 
tries of the lower Aſia, filled formerly by liberty with 
people, politeneſs, and plenty, are now gloriouſly 
peopled with owls and graſhoppers; and perhaps 
here and there, at vaſt diſtances, with inhabitants not 
more valuable, and leſs happy ; a few dirty huts of 
flaves groaning, ſtarving, and periſhing, under the fa- 
therly protection of the Sultan, a prince of the moſt 
orthodox ſtandard. | 

The laws therefore of tyrants are not laws, but 
wild acts of will, counſelled by rage or folly, and ex- 
eeuted by dragoons, And as theſe laws are evil, all 


| forts of evil muſt concur to ſupport them. While 


the people have common ſenſe left, they will eaſily 
ſee whether they are juſtly governed, and well or ill 
uſed; whether they are protected or plundered : they 
will know that no man ought to be the director of 
the affairs of all, without their conſent ; that no con- 
ſent can give him unlimited power over their bodies 
and minds; and that the laws of nature can never 
be entirely abrogated by poſitive laws ; but that, on 
the contrary, the entering into ſociety, and becoming 
ſubje& to government, is only the parting with na- 
tural liberty, in ſome inſtances, to be protected in the 
enjoyment of it in others. | 
So that for any man to have arbitrary power, he 
muſt have it without conſent ; or if it be unadviſed- 
ly given at firſt, they who gave it ſoon repent when 
they find its effects. In truth, all thoſe princes that 
have ſuch power, by keeping up great armies in time 


of peace, effectually confeſs that they rule without 
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conſent, and dread their people, whoſe worſt enemies 
they undoubtedly are. An arbitrary prince therefore 
muſt preſerve and execute his power by force and ter. 
ror ; Which yet will not do without calling in the au- 
Xiliary aids and ſtrict allies of tyranny, impoſture, and 
conſtant oppreſſion. Let his people be ever ſo low 
and miſerable, if they be not alſo blind, he is not 
ſafe, He muſt have eſtabliſhed deceivers to miſlead 
them with lies, to terrify them with the wrath of 
God, in caſe they ſtir hand or foot, or ſo much 
as a thought, to mend- their doleful condition ; as if 
the good God was the ſanctifier of all villainy, the 
patron of the worſt of all villains! He muſt have a 
band of ſtanding cut-throats to murder all men who 
would ſacrilegiouſſy defend their own. And both his 
eut-· throats and his deceivers muſt go fhares with him 
in his tyranny. 

Men will naturally fee their intereſts, feel their con- 
dition ; will quickly find that the ſword, the rack, and 
the ſpunge, are not government, but the height of 
cruelty and robbery; and will never ſubmit to them, 
but 1 5 united powers of violence and deluſion: 
their bodies muſt be chained, their minds enchanted 
and deceived; the ſword kept conſtantly over their 
heads, and their ſpirits kept low with poverty, before 
they can be brought to be uſed at the wanton and 
brutiſh pleaſure of the moſt dignified and lofty op- 
preſſor. So that God muſt be belied, his creatures 
muſt be fettered, frightened, deceived, and ſtarved, 
and mankind made baſe and undone, that one of the 
worſt of them may live riotouſly and ſafely amongſt 
his whores, butchers, and buffoons. 

Men, therefore, muſt ceaſe to be men, and in ſtu- 
pidity and tameneſs grow cattle, before they can be · 
come quiet ſubjects to ſuch a government; which is 
a complication of all the villainies, falſhood, oppreſ- 
ſion, cruelty, and depredation, upon the face of the 
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earth: nor can there be a more provoking, impudent, 
ſhocking, and blaſphemous poſition, than to aſlert all 
this groupe of horrors, or the author of them, to be 
of God's appointment. 


If ſuch kings are by God appointed, 
Satan may be the Lord's anointed, 


And whoever ſcatters ſuch doctrine, ought, by all the 
laws of God, reaſon, and ſelf-preſervation, to be put 
to death as a general poiſoner, and advocate for pub- 
lic deſtruction. 

All men own, that it is the duty of a prince to pro- 
tect his people: and ſome have ſaid, that it is their 
duty to. obey him, when he butchers them. An 
admirable conſequence, and full of ſweet conſolation) 
His whole buſineſs and office is to defend them, and 
to do them good; therefore they are bound to let 
him deftroy them. Was ever ſuch impudence in 
an enlightened country? It is perfectly agreeable to 
the doctrines and followers of Mabomet but ſhall 
Engliſhmen, who make their own laws, be told, that 
they have no right to the common air, to the life and 
fortune which God has given them, but by the per- 
miſſion of an officer of their own making ; who is 
what he is only for their ſakes and ſecurity, and has no 
more right to thele bleſſings, nor to do evil, than one of 
themſelves? And ſhall we be told this by men, who 
are eternally the firſt to violate their own doctrines? 
Or ſhall they after this have the front to teach us a- 
ny doctrine, or to recommend to us any one virtue, 
when they have thus given up all virtue and truth, 
and every bleſling that life affords? For there is no 
evil, miſery, and wickedneſs, which arbitrary monar- 
chies do not produce, and muſt produce ; nor do they, 
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nor can they, produce any certain, general, or diffu- 
ſive — ts 5 
I have ſhewn in my laſt, that an arbitrary prince 
cannot protect his people if he would; and I add 
here, that he dares not. It would diſguſt the inſtru- 
ments of his power, and the ſharers in his oppreſſi- 
on, who will conſider the property of the people as 
the perquiſite of their office, and claim a privilege of 
being little tyrants, for making him a great one: ſo 
that every kindneſs to his ſubjects will be a griev- 
ance to his ſervants ; and he mult aſſert and exerciſe 
his tyranny to the height for their ſakes, or they will 
do it for him. And the inſtances are rare, if any, of 
any abſolute monarch's protecting in earneſt his peo« 
ple againſt the depredations of his miniſters and ſol- 
diers, but it has coſt him his life; as may be ſhewn 
by many examples in the Roman hiſtory : for this 
_ emperor Pertinax was murdered, and ſo was 

ba. 

Machiavel has told us, that it is impoſſible for ſuch 
a prince to pleaſe both the people and his ſoldiers : 
the one will not be ſatisfied without protection, nor 
the other without rapine : to comply with the people, 

he muſt give up his power; to comply with his ſol- 

diers, he muſt give up his people. So that to conti- 
nue what he is, and to preſerve himſelf from the vi- 
olence of his followers, he muſt countenance all their 
villainies and oppreſſion, and be himſelf no more than 
an imperial thief at the head of a band of thieves; 
for which character he is generally well qualified by 
the baſe and cruel maxims of that fort of power, 
and by the vile education always given to ſuch a prince 
by the worſt and moſt infamous of all men, their ſup- 
ple and lying ſycophants. 

Even the Chriſtian religion can do but little or no 
good in lands of tyranny, ſince miracles have ceaſed; 
but is made to do infinite harm, by being corrupt- 
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ed and perverted into a deadly engine in the hands 
of a tyrant and his impoſtors, to rivet his ſubje&s 
chains, and to confirm them thorough wretches, ſlaves, 
and ignorants. I cannot indeed ſay, that they have 
the Chriſtian religion at all amongſt them, but only 
uſe its amiable name to countenance abominable fali- 
hoods, nonſenſe, and heavy oppreſſion ; to defend 
furious and implacable bigotry, which is the direct 
characteriſtie and ſpirit of Mahometiſm, and deſtroys 
the very genius and firſt principles of Chriſtianity. 
All this will be further ſhewn hereafter. - I ſhall 
conclude with obſerving, that arbitrary monarchy is 
conſtant war upon heaven and earth, againſt the ſouls 
as well as bodies and properties of men. 


G 


I am, &c, 
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Trade and naval power the offspring of civil libert 
only, and cannot ſubſiſt without it. 


1 Have in former letters begun to ſhew, by an in- 
duction of particulars, and ſhall hereafter more 
fully ſhew, that population, riches, true religion, vir- 
tue, magnanimity, arts, ſciences, and learning, are the 
neceſſary effects and productions of liberty; and ſhall 
ſpend this paper in proving, that an extenſive trade, 
navigation, and naval power, entirely flow from the 
ſame ſource : in this caſe, if natural advantages and 
encouragements be wanting, art, expence, and vio- 
lence, are loſt and thrown away. Nothing is more 
certain, than that trade cannot be forced; ſhe is a 
coy and humourous dame, who muſt be won by flat. 
tery and allurements, and always flies force and pow- 
er; ſhe is not confined to nations, ſects, or climates, 
but travels and wanders about the earth, till ſhe fixes 
her reſidance where ſhe finds the beſt welcome and 
kindeſt reception; her contexture is ſo nice and deli- 
cate, that ſhe cannot breathe in a tyrannical air ; will 
and pleaſure are ſo oppoſite to her nature, that but 
touch her with the ſword, and ſhe dies: but if you 
3 her gentle and kind entertainment, ſhe is a grate- 
ul and beneficent miſtreſs; ſhe will turn deſarts in- 
to fruitful fields, villages into great cities, cottages 
into palaces, beggars into princes, convert cowards 
into heroes, blockheads into philoſophers ; will change 
the coverings of little worms into the richeſt bro- 
cades, the fleeces of harmleſs ſheep into the pride 
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phoſis will tranſmute them again into armed hoſts and 
haughty fleets. $13 

Now it is abſolutely impoſſible, from the nature of 
an arbitrary government, that ſhe ſhould enjoy ſecu- 
rity and protection, or indeed be free from violence, 
under it. There is no one man in a thouſand that 
has the endowments and abilities neceſſary to govern 
a ſtate, and much fewer yet that have juſt notions 
how to make trade and commerce uſeful and advan- 
tageous to it; and, 3 theſe, it is rare to find one 


who will forego all perſonal advantages, and devote 


himſelf and his labours wholly to his country's inte- 
reſt: but if ſuch a phcenix ſhould ariſe in any coun- 
try, he will find it hard to get acceſs to an arbitrary 
court, and much harder yet to grapple with and ſtem 
the raging corruptions in it, where virtue has nothing 
to do, and vice rides triumphant ;. where bribery, ſer- 
vile flattery, blind ſubmiſſion, riotous expence, and 


very often luſt and unnatural proſtitutions, are the 


ladders to greatneſs ; which will certainly be ſupport- 
ed by the ſame methods by which it is obtained. 
What has a virtuous man to do, or what can he 
do, in ſuch company ? If he pity the people's cala- 
mities, he ſhall be called ſeditious; if he recommend 
any public good, he ſhall be called preaching fool ; 
if he ſhould live ſoberly and virtuouſly himſelf, they 
will think him fit only to be ſent to a cloiſter ; if he 


do not flatter the prince and his ſuperiors, he will be 


thought to envy their proſperity ; if he preſume to 
adviſe his prince to purſue his true intereſt, he will 
be eſteemed a formidable enemy to the whole court, 
who, will unite to deſtroy him: in fine, his virtues 
will be crimes, reproaches, and of dangerous conſe- 
quence to thoſe who have none. As jails pick up all 
the little pilfering rogues of a country, fo ſuch courts 


engroſs all the great ones; who have no buſineſs. 
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there but to grow rich, and to riot upon the public 
calamities, to uſe all the means of oppreſſion and 
rapine, to make haſty fortunes before the bow-ſtring 
overtakes them, or a ſudden favourite ſupplants 
- them. 
Now what encouragement or ſecurity can trade and 
Induſtry receive from ſuch a crew of banditti? No 
rivileges and immunities, or even protection, can 
e obtained but for money, and are always granted 
to ſuch who give moſt; and theſe again ſhall be cur- 
tailed, altered, abrogated, and cancelled, upon the 
change of a miniſter, or of his inclinations, intereſt, 
and caprices : monopolies, excluſive companies, liber- 
ties of pre-emption, gc. ſhall be obtained for bribes 
or favour, or in truſt for great men, or vile and worth- 
Jeſs women. Some merchants ſhall be openly en- 
couraged and protected, and get exemptions from 
ſearches and duties, or ſhall be connived at in eſcap- 
ing them; others ſhall be burdened, oppreſſed, ma- 
nacled, ſtopped, and delayed, to extort preſents, to 
awreak revenge, or to give preference of markets to 
favourites. Governors of port-towns, or of colonies, 
xvho have purchaſed their employments at court, ſhall 
'be indulged and countenanced in making repriſals up- 
on the traders, and to enable them to ſatisfy the year- 
ily preſents due to minions : admirals and command- 
ders of men of war ſhall preſs their ſailors, or be 
aid for not doing it; and military officers and ſol- 
diers ſhall moleſt and interrupt them in the courſe of 
their commerce and honeſt induſtry. 

Nor ſhall it be in the power of the moſt vigilant, 
active and virtuous prince, to prevent theſe and a thou- 
ſand other daily oppreſſions; he muſt ſee with his 
miniſters eyes, and hear with their ears; nor can 
there be any acceſs to him but by their means, and 
by their leave : conſtant ſpies ſhall watch and obſerve 
the hirſt intentions, or leaſt approaches to a com- 
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plaint; and the perſon injured ſhall be threatned, 
way-laid, impriſoned, and perhaps murdered; but if 
he eſcape all their treacheries, and can get to the ear 
of his prince, i is great odds but he will be treated 
and puniſhed as a calumniator, a falſe accuſer, and a 
ſeditious diſturber of his majeſty's government: no 
witneſs will dare to appear for him, many falſe ones 
will be ſuborned againſt him ; and the whole poſſe 
of miniſters, officers, favourites, paraſites, pathics, 
ſtrumpets, buffoons, fidlers, and pimps, will conſpire 
to ruin him, as a common enemy to their common 
intereſts, ' / 

But if all theſe miſchiefs could be avoided, the ne- 
ceſſities of ſuch a prinee, ariſing from the profuſion 
and vaſt expence of his court, from his fooliſh wars, 
and the depredations,. embezzlements,. and various 
thefts of his miniſters and ſervants, will be always 
calling for new ſupplies, for new extortions, which 
muſt be raiſed by all the means by which they can 
be raiſed: new and ſudden impoſitions ſhall be put 
upon trade, new loans be exacted from merchants ;: 
commodities of general uſe ſhall be bought up by 
the prince's order, perhaps upon truſt, and afterwards 
retailed again at extravagant advantages; merchants 
ſhall be encouraged to import their goods, upon pro- 
miſes of eaſy and gentle uſage ; theſe goods when 
imported ſhall be ſubjected to exorbitant impoſitions 
and cuſtoms, perhaps confiſcated upon frivolous pre- 
tences. But if theſe, and infinite other oppreſſions, 
could be prevented for ſome time, by the vigilance of 
a wiſe prince, or the care of an able miniſter ; yet 
there can be no probable ſecurity, or even hopes of 
the continuance of honeſt and prudent meaſures in- 
ſuch a government : for one wile prince ſo educat- 
ed, there will be twenty fooliſh ones; and for one 
honeſt miniſter, there will be a thouſand corrupt 
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Inder ſuch natural difadvantages, perpetual uncer- 


tainties, or rather certain oppreſſions, no men will 
embark large ſtocks and extenſive talents for buſineſs, 
breed up their children to precarious employments, 
build forts, or plant colonies, when the breath of a 
weak prince, or the caprice of a corrupt favourite, 
fhall daſh at once all their labours and their hopes; 
aud therefore it is impoſſible that any trade can ſub- 
fiſt long in ſuch a government, but what is neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport the luxury and vices of a court; and 
even ſuch trade is, for the moſt part, carried on by 


the ſtocks, and for the advantage of free countries, 


and their own petty merchants are only factors to 
the others, True merchants are citizens of the world, 
and that is their country where they can live beſt 
and moſt ſecure; and whatever they can pick up and 

gather together in tyrannical governments, they re- 
move 2 ones. Tavernier inveſted all the riches he 
had amaſſed by his long ramble over the world, in the 
barren rocks of Switzerland : and being aſked by the 
laſt king of France, how it came to pafs that he, 
who had ſeen the fineſt countries on the globe, came 
to lay out his fortune in the worſt? he gave his 
baughty majeſty this ſhort anſwer, That he was wil- 
ling to have ſomething which he could call his own. 

As I think it is evident by what I have ſaid be- 
fore, that trade cannot long ſubſiſt, much leſs flou- 
riſh, in arbitrary governments; ſo there is ſo cloſe 
and inſeparable a connexion between that. and na- 
val power, that J dare boldly affirm, that the latter 
can never arrive to any formidable height, and con- 
tinue long in that ſituation, under ſuch a ſtate. Where 
there is an extenſive trade; great numbers of able- 
bodied and courageous ſailors, men bred up to fa- 
tigues, hardſhips, and hazards, and conſequently ſol- 
dicrs by profeſſion, are kept in conſtant pay; not 
only without any charge to the public, but greatly te 
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its benefit ; not only by daily adding to its wealth 
and power, but by venting and employing abroad, to 
their country's honour and ſafety, thoſe turbulent and 
unruly ſpirits that would be fuel for factions, and the 
tools and inſtruments of ambitious or diſeontented 
great men at home. Theſe men are always ready at 
their country's call, to defend the profeſſion which 
they live by, and with it the public happineſs: they 
are, and ever muſt be, in the public intereſt, with 
which their own is fo cloſely united; for they ſubſiſt 
by exporting the productions of the people's induſtry,- 
which they conſtantly encreaſe by ſo doing: they re- 
ceive their pay from the merchants, a ſort of men al- 
ways 1n the intereſts of liberty, from which alone they” 
can receive protection and encouragement. And as 
this race of men contribute vaſtly to the public ſecu- 
rity and wealth, ſo they take nothing from it: they 
are not quartered up and down their native country, 
like the bands of diſpotic princes, to oppreſs their 
ſubjects, interrupt their induſtry, debauch their wives 
and daughters, inſult their perſons, to be examples 
of lewdnels and prodigality, and to be always ready 
at hand to execute the bloody commands of a ty- 
rant. - 

No monarch was ever yet powerful enough to keep 
as many ſeamen in conſtant pay at his own expence, 
as ſingle cities have been able to do without any at- 
all: the pay of a ſailor, with his proviſion, is equal 
to that of a trooper in arbitrary. governments ; nor- 
can they learn their trade, by. taking the ſea- air for 
a few ſummer months, and wafting about the coaſts 
of their own country: they gain experience and bold- 
neſs, by various and difficult voyages, by being con- 
ſtantly inured to hardſhips and dangers. Nor is it poſ- 
ſible for ſingle princes, with all ti.cir power and vigi- 
lance, to have ſuch regular ſupplies of naval proviſi-- 
ons as trading countries muſt have always in ſtores- 
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There. muſt be a regular and conſtant intercourſe with 
the nations from whom thoſe ſupplies come; a cer- 
tain and regular method of paying for them ; and 
conſtant . demands will produce conſtant ſupplies, 
There ate always numerous magazines in the hands 
of private merchants, ready for their own uſe or 
ſale. There muſt be great numbers of ſhip-wrights, 
anchor- ſmiths, rope and ſail- makers, and infinite other 
artificers, ſure always of conſtant employment; and 
who, if they are oppreſſed by one maſter, may go to 
another. There muſt be numbers of ſhips uſed for 
trade, that, upon occaſions, may be employed for men 
of war, for tranſports, for fireſhips, and tenders. Now 
all theſe things, or ſcarce any of them, can ever be 
brought about by arbitrary courts ; ſtores will be em- 
bezzled, exhauſted, and worn out, before new ones 
are ſupplied ; payments will not be punctually made; 
artificers will be diſcouraged, oppreſſed, and often left 
without employ: every thing will be done at an ex- 
orbitant expence, and often not done when it is paid 
for; and when payments are made, the greateſt part 
ſhall go in fees, or for bribes, or in ſecret truſts. 
Far theſe reaſons, and many others, deſpotic mo- 
narchs, though infinitely powerful at land, yet could 
never rival Neptune, and extend. their empire over 


the liquid world; for though great and vigorovs ef- 


forts have been often made by theſe haughty tyrants 
of mankind, to ſubject that element to their ambiti- 
on and their power, being taught by woful experience, 
ariſing from: perpetual loſſes and diſappointments, of 
what vaſt importance that dominion was to unlimited 
and univerſal ſovereignty ; yet all their riches, appli- 
cation, and pride, have never been able, in one in- 
ſtance, to affect it. Sometimes, indeed, trade, like 
- a phantom, has made a faint appearance at an arbi- 
trary court, but diſappeared again at the firſt approach 
of the morning light: ſhe is.the portion of free ſtates, 
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is married to liberty, and ever flies the foul and pol- 
luted embraces of a tyrant. | | 

The little ſtate of Athens was always able to hum- 
ble the pride, and put a check to the growing great- 


* 


neſs, of the towering Perſian monarchs, by their na- 


val power; and when ſtripped of all their territories: 


by land, and even their capital city, the ſeat of their 
commonwealth, yet had ſlrength enough left to van- 
quiſh numerous fleets, which almoſt covered the ſea, 
and to defeat an expedition carried on by armies 
— drank up rivers, and exhauſted all the ſtores of 
land, | 

The ſingle city of Venice has proved itſelf an over- 
match in naval power to the great Citoman empire, 
though poſſeſſed of ſo many iſlands, uſeful ports, en- 
vironed with ſo many ſea-coaſts, and abounding with 
all forts of ſtores neceſſary to navigation ; and in the 
year fifty-ſix gave the Turks fo ſignal an overthrow 
at the Dardanels, as put that ſtate in ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that they believed their empire at an end; 
and it is thought if the Yenetians had purſued their 
victory, they had driven them out of Conſtantinople, 
and even out of Europe; for the grand ſeignior him- 
ſelf was preparing to fly into Aſia. The little iſland 
of Rhodes defended itſelf for tome ages againſt the 
whole power, of the Sultan, though encompaſſed by 
bis dominions ; and it was with great difficulty, haze 
ard, and expence, that he at laſt overcame them, and 
drove the inhabitants-to Malta, where they have ever 
ſince braved his pride, and live upon the plunder of 
his ſubjects: and notwithſtanding all his numerous 
and expenſive efforts to ſhare with the Chriſtians the 
dominion of the ſea; yet there are no other ſeeds 
or traces of it left through his great and extenſive 
territories, but what are found in the free pyratical 
ſtates of Alpiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
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Neither the Sophi of Perſia, the Great Mogul, the 
many kings who command the banks of the Ganges, 
nor all the haughty potentates of Aſia and Africh, are 
able to contend at fa with the Engliſh or Dutch Eaſt- 
- India companies, or even to defend their ſubjects a- 
gainſt but a few pyrates, with all their population, and 
their mines of gold and diamonds. 

Spain in all her pride, with the wealth of both br. 
dies, with dominions fo vaſt and extenſive, that the 
ſun riſes and ſets within them, and a ſea line, which 


if extended would environ the earth, yet was not 


able to diſpute their title to that element with a few 
revolted provinees, who grew up through the courſe 
of an expenſive war to that amazing greatneſs, that 
in leſs than a century they ſaw themſelves, from a few 
fiſher-towns encompaſſed with bogs and moraſſes, 
become a moſt formidable ftate, equal to the greateſt 
potentates at ſea, and to moſt at land ; to have great 
kings in a diſtant world ſubmit to be their vaſſals; and, 
in fine, to be protectors of that mighty nation from 
whom they revolted. Here is a ſtupendous inſtance 
of the effects of liberty, which neighbouring.monarchs 
with twenty times the territory tremble at, and poſte- 
rity will hardly believe. | 

France, with all its ceconomy, addreſs, and power, 
with its utmoſt and moſt expenſive efforts, and the 
aſſiſtance of neighbouring and even rival kings, has 
not been able to eftabliſh an empire upon that coy: 
element. She ſaw it, like a muſhroom, riſe in a 
night, and wither again the next day, It is true, that 
at. immenſe expence and infinite labour, ſhe got to- 
gether a formidable fleet, and with it got victories, 
and took thouſands of rival ſhips; yet every day 
grew weaker as her enemies grew ſtronger, and could 
never recover a ſingle defeat, which in Holland would 
have been repaired in a few more weeks than the bat- 


tle was days in fighting: ſo impoſlible is it for art tao 
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contend with nature, and ſlavery to diſpute the naval 
prize with liberty. E's 

Sweden and Denmark, though poſſeſſed of the naval 
ſtores of Europe, nations who ſubſiſt by that com- 
merce, and are conſtantly employed to build ſhips for 
their neigbbours ; yet are not able, with their united 
force, to equip, man out, and keep upon the ſea for 
any conſiderable time, a fleet large enough to diſpute 
with an Engliſh or Dutch ſquadron : and I dare venture 
my reputation and {kill in politics, by boldly aſſerting, 


chat another yain and unnatural northern apparition 


will ſoon vaniſh and diſappear again, like the morning - 
ſtar at the glimmering of the ſun, and every one ſhall 
alk, Where is it? © 


1 


1 am, Ke. 
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Saturday, February 10. 1721. Ne 65. 


Military virtue produced and ſupported by civil liber. 
ty only, 


II., N 
J Have ſhewn in my laſt, that trade and naval 
power are produced by liberty only ; and ſhall 
ſhew in this, that military virtue can proceed from 
—_— elſe, as I have in a good meaſure ſhewn al- 
ready. 

In free countries, as people work for themſelves, 
ſo they fight for themſelves: but in arbitrary countries, 
it is all one to the people, in point of intereſt, who 
conquers them; they cannot be worſe uſed; and 
when a tyrant's army is beaten, his country is con- 
quered : he has no reſource; his ſubjects having nei- 
ther arms, nor courage, nor reaſon to fight for him: 
he has no ſupport but his ſtanding forces; who, for 


enabling him to oppreſs, are ſharers in his oppreſſion; 


and fighting for themſelves while they fight for him, 
do ſometimes fight well : but his poor people, who 
are oppreſſed by him, can have no other concern for 
his fate, than to wiſh him the worſt. 

In attacks upon a free ſtate, every man will fight 
to defend it, becauſe every man has ſomething to de- 
fend in it. He is in love with his condition, his eaſe, 
and property, and will venture his life rather than 
loſe them; becauſe with them he loſes all the bleſ- 
ſings of life. When theſe bleflings are gone, it is 
madneſs to think that any man will ſpill his blood for 
him who took them away, and is doubtleſs his ene- 


my, though he may call himſelf his prince. It is 
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much more natural to wiſh his deſtruction, and help 
to procure it. 

For theſe reaſons, ſmall free ſtates have conquered 
the greateſt princes ; and the greateſt princes have ne- 
ver been able to conquer free ſtates, but either by 
ſurprizing them baſely, or by corrupting them, or by 
forces almoſt infinitely ſuperior, or when they were 
diſtracted and weakened by domeſtic diviſions and 
treachery. | 

The Greeks thought ſcarce any number of Perſians 
too great for their own ſmall armies, or any army of 
their own too ſmall for the greateſt number of Per ſi- 
ans. Age ſilaus invaded the great Perſian empire, the 
greateſt then in the world, at the head of no more;than 
ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, and car- 
ried all before him; he defeated the Aſiatic forces with 
ſo much eaſe, that they ſcarce interrupted his march; 
he ſubdued their provinces, as faſt as he entered 
them, and took their cities without ſitting down be- 
fore them: and had he not been recalled by his coun- 
trymen to defend his own city againſt a confederacy 
of other Greek cities, much more terrible foes than the 
greateſt armies of the great king, it is very probable 
that that brave old Spartan would have ſoon robbed 
him of his empire. | 

And not long before this, when Cyrus made war 
upon his brother Artaxerxes for the crown, thirteen 
thouſand auxiliary Greeks, entertained by him for that 
end, routed the emperor's army of nine hundred thou- 
ſand men, and got the victory for Cyrus, had he out- 
lived the battle to enjoy it. And though they had 
now loſt the prince they fought for, and afterwards 
Clearchus their general, who with other of their offi- 
cers was treacherouſly murdered by the Perſians when 
they had brought him to a parley ; though they were 
in great ſtreights, deſtitute of horſes, money, and 
proviſions, far from home, in the heart of an enemy's 
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country, watched, and diſtreſſed by a great army of 
four hundred thouſand men, who waited for an occa. 
fion to cut them off in their retreat, if they attempted 
it; yet theſe excellent ſoldiers, excellent by being free. 
men, commanded by the famous Xenophon, made 
good that retreat of two thouſand three hundred 
miles over the bellies of their enemies, through 
provinces of Perſians, and in ſpite of a vaſt hoſt 
of Perſians, who coaſted and haraſſed them all the 
way. 
3 of Macedon, with his free Crete, attack- 
ed the Perſians, and beat them at all diſadvantages 
in the open fields, when they were five, ten, nay, 
twenty times- his number; and having paſſed the Hel. 
leſpont with not fifteen thouſand pounds in his treaſu- 
ry, and not above thirty-five thouſand men in his 
army, he made himſelf maſter of that great and o- 
vergrown empire, with as much expedition, as he 
could travel over it; and though he fought three 
battles for it, he ſcarce loſt in them all one regiment 
of his men. | 

Leonidas, at the head of four thouſand Greeks, 
fought Xerxes at the head of ſix and twenty hundred 
thouſand Perſians, according to Herodotus, in the 
ſtreights of Thermopyle for two days together, and 
repulſed them at every aſſault with vaſt ſlaughter ; nor 
did they at laſt get the better of him, till being led by 
a treacherous Greek a ſecret way over the mountains, 
they fell upon him in the rear, and ſurrounded him 
with their numbers; neither di&he then deſert his poſt, 
though all his men retreated, except three hundred 
Spartans, who reſolutely ſtood by him, and were all 
ſlain with him upon the ſpot, with twenty thouſand 
Perſians round him. 

The Romans, enjoying the ſame liberty, and ani- 
mated by it, vanquiſhed all the enſlaved nations of the 
known world, with the ſame eaſe, and upon the ſame 
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unequal terms. The ſubduing of free countries coſt 
them long labour and patience, great difficulty, and 
a world of blood; and they ſuffered many defeats be- 
fore they got a deciſive victory: the inhabitants be- 
ing all free-men, were all brave, all ſoldiers, and 
were exhauſted before their ſtates could be conquered : 
and the Volſcians, Æquians, Tuſcans, and Sumnitet, 
preſerved their liberties, as long as they bad men left 
to defend them. The Samnites particularly declared 
in their embaſly to Hannibal, that having often brought 
great numbers of men into the field againſt the Romans, 
and ſometimes defeated the Roman armies, they were 
at laſt ſo waſted, that they could not reſiſt one Roman 
legion. 

But when the Romans came to war againſt great 
and arbitrary kings, they had little- elſe to do but to 
ſhew their ſwords; they gained battles almoſt without 
fighting, and two or three legions have routed three 
or four hundred thouſand men, One battle generally 
won a kingdom, and ſometimes two or three. Anti- 
ochus was ſo frightened with one ſ{krimiſh with Acilius 
at Thermopylz, that he ran away out of Greece, and 
left all that he poſſeſſed there to the Romans; and be- 
ing beaten afterwards by Scipio, the brother of Afri- 
canus, he quitted to them all his kingdoms and terri- 
tories on this ſide mount Taurus. And Paulus Fmis 
lius, by one battle with Perſeus, became maſter of 
Macedonia. Tigranes, Ptolomy, and Syphax, all mo- 
narchs of mighty territories, were ſtill more eaſily 
vanquiſhed. So that the great kingdoms of 4ſia, E- 
gypt, Numidia, and Macedon, were all of them much 
more eaſily overcome, and ſuffered much fewer de- 
feats, than the Samnites alone, though inhabiting a 
ſmall barren province. 

The only dreadful foes which the Romags ever found, 
were people as free as themſelves; and the moſt 
greadful of all were the Carthaginians, Hannibal 
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alone beat them oftener, and ſlew more of their men 
in battle, than all the kings in the world ever did, or 
could do. But for all the great and repeated defeats 
which he gave them; though he had deftroyed two 
hundred thouſand of their men, and many of their 
excellent commanders ; though, at the ſame time, 
their armies were cut off in Spain, and with them the 
two brave Scipios; and though they had ſuffered great 
loſſes in Sicily, arid at fea, yet they never ſunk nor 
wanted ſoldiers, nor their ſoldiers courage; and as to 
great commanders, they had more and better than 
ever they had before: and having conquered Hanni- 
bal, they quickly conquered the world. 
This vaſt virtue of theirs, and this unconquerable 
fpirit, was not owing to climate or complexion, but 
to liberty alone, and to the equality of their govern- 
ment, in which every Roman had a ſhare: they were 
nurſed up in the principles of liberty ; in their infanc 
they were inſtructed to love it; experience — 
confirmed their affections, and ſhewed them its glo- 
rious advantages: their own happy condition taught 
them a contempt and indignation for thoſe wretched 
and barbarous governments, which could neither af- 
ford their ſubjects happineſs nor protection: and 
when they attacked ſuch governments and their 
wretched people, they found themſelves like lions 
amongſt ſheep. 

It is therefore government alone that makes men 
cowardly or brave: and Boccalini well ridicules the 
abſurd complaint of the princes of his time, that their 
ſubjects wanted that love for their country which was 
found in free ſtates, when he makes Apollo tell them, 
that no people were cver in love with rapine, fraud, 
and oppreſſion; that they muſt mend their own admi- 
niſtration, and their people's condition; and that 
people will then love their country, when they live 


happily in it. The old Romans were maſters of man- 
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kind; but the preſent race of people in Rome are not 
a match for one of the Swiſs cantons ; nor could theſe 
cantons ever be conquesed, even by the united forces 
of the houſe of Auſtria. Charles duke of Burgundy 
was the laſt that durſt inyade them ; but though he 
had been a long terror and conſtant rival to Louis the 
the eleventh of France, a crafty, politic, and power- 
ful monarch, and often too hard for him ; he paid 
dear for his bravery in attacking. the Switzers, and 
loſt by doing it three armies, and his own life. They 
were a free people, and fought in their own quarrel ; 
the greateſt incitement upon earth to boldneſs and 
magnanimity. The Switzers had a property, though 


in rocks; and were free- men, though amongſt moun- 


tains. This gives them the figure which they make 
in Europe; ſuch a figure, that they are courted by the 
greateſt princes in it, and have ſupported ſome of 
them in their wars, when their own native ſlaves could 
not ſupport them. = 

The Dutch, having revolted from the greateſt po- 
tentate than in Europe, deſended themſelves againſt aly 
his power for near a hundred years, and grew rich all 
the time, while he grew poor; ſo poor, that Spain 
has never yet recovered its loſſes in that war: and 
though they are in their conſtitution more formed for 
trade than war, yet their own bravery in their own 
defence is aſtoniſhing to thoſe that know not what the 
{1 irit of liberty can do in any people: even their wo- 
men joined to defend their walls; as the women of 
Sparta once did, and as the woman of Barcelona more 
lately did, though the united force of the two monar- 
chies of France and Spain had at laſt the honour to 
take that city, eſpecially when we, who had engaged 
them in the war, had alſo given them up. 

Theſe ſame Dutch in that war, when they were 


cloſely beſieged in one of their towns by the Spaniſh 


army, let in the ſea upon their country, truſting ra- 
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ther to the mercy of that element, than to the mer. 
ey of an invading tyrant ; and the ſea ſaved them. It 
muſt be remembered too, that they had the power of 
the emperor, as well as that of Spain, to contend 
with ; both theſe mighty monarchs having joined 
their counſels and arms to ſubdue ſeven little provin- 
ces, which yet they never were able to ſubdue : the 
city of C/tend alone coſt them a three years ſiege, and 
an hundred and thirty thouſand men ; and when they 
took it, they took only a heap of rubbiſh, to which it 
was reduced before it was ſurrendered. 

In free ſtates, every man being a ſoldier, or quick- 
ly made fo, they improve in a war, and every cams 
paign fight better and better: whereas the armies of 
an abſolute prince grow every campaign worſe ; eſ- 
pecially if they be compoſed of his own ſubjects, who, 
being ſlaves, are with great difficulty and long diſci- 
Pline made ſoldiers, and ſcarce ever made good ones ; 
and when his old troops are gone, his new ones ſig- 
nify little. This was eminently ſhewn in the late 
war with France, which degenerated in arms every 
year ; while the Engliſh and Dutch did as evidently 
mend. And doubtleſs, if the French barrier of forti - 
fied towns had been quite broken through, as it was 
very near, one battle would have compleated the 
conqueſt of France, and perhaps it would not have coſt 
a battle. 

And if free ſtates ſupport themſelves better in a 
war than an abſolute prince, they do likewiſe much 
ſooner retrieve their loſſes by it. The Dutch, when 
they had been beaten twice at fea by Gromwell's admi- 
rals and Engliſh ſeamen, with great ſlaughter and loſs of 
ſhips, did notwithſtanding, in two month's time after 
the ſecond great defeat, fit out a third fleet of a hun- 
dred and forty men of war, under the famous Var 
Trump upon this lord Clarendon obſerves, © that 
« there cannot be a greater inſtance of the opulency 
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« of that people, than that they ſhould be able, after 
“ ſo many loſſes, and ſo late a great defeat, in ſo ſhort” 
* a time, to ſet out a fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe 
% who had ſo lately overcome them.” This is what 
no arbitrary prince in Europe, or upon the face of the 
earth, could have done; nor do I believe, that all the 
arbitrary monarchs in Europe, Africa, and Aſia, with 
all their united powers together, could do it at this 
day. The whole ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarchy 
could not fit out their famous Armada, without the 
aſſiſtance of money from the little free ſtate of Genoa ; 

and that invincible Amada, being beaten by the Eng- 
liſh, and quite deſtroyed, Spain has never been able, 
with all her Indies, and her mountains of ſilver and 
gold, to make any figure at ſea ſince, nor been able to 
pay that very money which epuipped that its laſt 
great fleet. 

The little city of Tyre gave Alexander the great 
more reſiſtance, and coſt him more labour to take it, 
than to conquer the great monarchy of Aſia; and 
though, when with infinite labour and courage he had 
taken it, he burnt it to the ground, ſlew eight thou- 
ſand Tyrians in the ſackage of their town, crucified: 
two thouſand more, and ſold all the reſt for ſlaves; 
yet ſome of the citizens, with their wives and children, 
having eſcaped to Carthage, (a colony of their own} 
and others being conveyed away and ſaved by their 
neighbours the Sidonians during the ſiege, they return - 
ed and rebuilt their deſolated city; and in ſo ſmall a 
time as nineteen years afterwards,. endured another 
ſiege of fifteen months from Antigonus, the moſt pow-. 
ertul of all Alexander's ſucceſſors ; nor could he take: 
it at laſt, but upon honurable terms. What an in- 
ſiance of the bleſſings and power of liberty. and 
trade ! 

From the moment that the Romans loſt their liber- 
ty,. their ſpirit was ens, and their valour ſcarce ever 
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after appeared. In the beginning of Auguſtus's reign, 
the beſt and braveſt of them periſhed by the ſword, 
either in the civil war, where, Romans fighting againſt 
Romans, multitudes were ſlain, with Brutus and Caſſi. 
us, the laſt brave men that ever drew a ſword for the 
commonwealth ; or in the bloody proſcriptions that 
followed, in which all the excellent men and aſſert- 
ors of liberty, who eſcaped the battle, were gleaned 
up and murdered by foldiers and informers, and, a- 
mongſt the reſt, the divine Cicero. Afterwards, when 
Auguſtus had got the world to himſelf, jura omnium 
in ſe traxit ; flatterers were his only favourites, and 
none were preferred to magiſtracy, but the ſervile 
creatures of his power; liberty was extinct, and its 
ſpirit gone; and though there was a univerſal peace, 
yet the power of the empire continually decayed, 
Auguſtus himſelf was ſo ſenſible of this, that the loſs 
of two or three legions under Yarus in Germany, 
frightened him, and had almoſt broke his heart; not 
from any tenderneſs in it, for be had butchered my- 
riads, and enſlaved all; but he knew that now Ro- 
man legions were hard to be got, and ſcarce worth 
getting. Having deſtroyed ſo many brave Romans, 
and made the reſt baſe by flavery, and by the cor- 
ruptions which ſupport it, he knew the diſficulty of 
torming a Roman army. , 

His ſucceſſors were worſe; they went on in a per- 
petual ſeries of ſlaughters, dreading and deſtroy ing 
every thing that had the appearance of virtue or 
goodneſs; and even ſo early as Tiberius's reign, That 
emperor, ſays Tacitus, knew magis fama quam vi flare 
res ſuas, that his empire was ſupported more by the re- 
putation of Roman greatneſs, than by the real ſtrength 
of the Romans, who grew every day more and more 
weak and wretched ; and though they had now and 
then a little ſun-ſhine in the reign of a good emper- 
or, yet the root of the evil remained; they were no 
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longer free-men ; and for far the moſt part, their go- 
verament was nothing elſe but a conſtant ſtate of op- 
preſſion, and a continual ſucceſſion of maſſacres. Ty- 
rants governed them, and ſoldiers created and govern · 
ed the tyrants, or butchered them if they would not 
be butchers. 

As to military virtue, it was no more: the præ- 
torian bands were only a band of hangmen with an 
emperor at their head; Italy and the provinces were 
exhauſted ; the Roman people were nothing but an 
idle and debauched mob, that cared not who was up- 
permoſt, ſo they had but a little victuals, and faw 
ſhews : the provincial armies were foreign hirelings, 
and there was not a Roman army in the Roman em- 
pire. Inops Italia, plebs urbana imbellis, nihil in ex- 
ercitibus validum præter externum. This was ſaid 
not long after the death of Auguſtus; nor do I re- 
member an inſtance of one great Roman captain after 
Germanicus and Corbulo ; the firſt murdered by Tibe- 
rius, his uncle and father by adoption ; and the other 
by Nero, for whom he reconquered and ſettled the 
Eaft ; and after Veſpaſian and Titus, every Roman em- 
peror of remarkable bravery was a foreigner, and e- 
very victory gained by them, was gained by foreign. 
ers; who, being all mercenaries were perpetually 
ſetting up and pulling down their own monarchs, 
At length, being poſſeſſed of the whole power of the 
empire, they took it to themſelves; and thus it end- 
ed, and became diſmembered by ſeveral nations, and 
into ſeveral governments, according to their fortune; 
and it is remarkable, that though thoſe nations had 
frequent wars amongſt themſelves about the coun- 
tries which they invaded, yet they had nothing to 
apprehend from the Romans while they were ſeizing 
Roman provinces. 

Tyrants are ſo ſenſible that when they have loſt 
their army, they have loſt all, that amongſt their o- 
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ther deſtructive expedients to preſerve themſelves, 
whatever becomes of their people, one of their me- 
thods is, to Iay whole countries waſte, and to keep 
them waſte, to prevent an invader from ſubſiſting; 
and their beſt provinces are by this means turned of. 
ten into wilderneſſes. For this reaſon a-march to 
Conſtantinople is ſcarce practicable to an enemy from 
any quarter. 

will conclude with anſwering an objection: it 
may be ſaid, that the armies of tyrants often fight 
bravely, and are brave; and I own it to be true in 
many inſtances : but I deſire it may be remembered, 
that in arbitrary countries nothing flouriſhes except 
the court and the army. A tyrant muſt give his ſpoil- 
ers part of the ſpoil, or elſe they will fight but faint- 
ly for it, or perhaps put him to death if he do not. 


The moſt abſolute princes muſt therefore uſe their 


ſoldiers like free-men, as they tender their own pow- 
er and their lives; and under the greateſt tyrants the 
men of war enjoy great privileges, even greater than 
in free ſtates. The privileges and immunities which 
they enjoy, conſtitute a ſort of liberty, dear to them» 
ſelves, but terrible always to the ſubje&, and often 
pernicious to the prince : it being the certain condi- 
tion of a tyrant, that to be able to oppreſs his peo- 
ple, or pw his neighbours, he muſt empower his 
ſoldiers to deſtroy himſelf. | 

The chief forces therefore of an arbitrary prince 
conſiſt of free-men : ſuch were the prætorian bands of 
the Roman emperors, and ſuch are the Turkiſh Jani- 
zaries; and both of them, though they maintained 
the tyranny, have frequently killed the tyrants ; and 
ſuch are the grand Seignior's Zaims, Timariots, or 
horſemen, who have lands given them in the provin- 
ces, and are the only nobility and gentry there: and 
ſuch too were the Mamalukes of Egypt, which coun- 
try at laſt they uſurped for themſelves, having put 
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the king their maſter to death. I might mention here 
the Swiſs guards, and Gens d' armes of a neighbouring 
prince, which are his Janizaries. As to the Turkiſh 
ſanizaries, I own the ſultan may put particular men 
of them to death, but no ſulian dares touch their pri- 
vileges as a body; and two or three of they great- 
eſt emperors were depoſed and deſtroyed by them for 
attempting it. 

Mere ſlaves can defend no prince, nor enable him 
even to rule over ſlaves: io that by giving liberty, 
or rather licentiouſneſs, to a few, the ſlavery of all 
is maintained. | 

All this does, I think, fully prove, that where there 
is no liberty, there can be no magnanimity. It is 
true, enthuſiaſm has inſpired armies, and moſt remark- 
ably of all the Saracen armies, with amazing reſoluti- 
on and fury; but even that was fierceneſs for liber- 
ty of opinion to themſelves, and for ſubduing all men 
to it; and beſides, this courage of enthuſiaſm is rare» 
ly eminent, except in the firſt riſe of ſtates and em- 
pires. 
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Saturday, February 17. 1721. No 66, 


Arbitrary government proved incompatible with true 
religion, whether natural or revealed. 


S I R, N 
Shall ſhew, in this paper, that neither the Chriſti» 
an religion, .nor natural religion, nor any thing 
elſe that-ought to be called religion, ſubſiſt un- 
der tyrannical governments, now that miracles are 
ceaſed. I readily confeſs, that ſuch gove:nvients are 
fertile in ſuperſtition, in wild whimſies, deiaufive phan- 
toms, and ridiculous dreams; proper to territy the 
human ſoul, degrade its dignity, deface its beauty, 
and fetter it with flaviſh and unmanly fears; to rer- 
der it a proper object of fraud, grimace, an impoſi- 
tion; and to make mankind the ready dupes of 
gloomy impoſtors, and the tame flayes of raging ty- 
rants. For, ſervitude eſtabliſned in the mind, is belt 
eſtabliſhed, 

But all theſe bewildered imaginations, theie dark 
and dreadful horrors, which baniſh reaſon, and contract 
and imbitter the heart, what have they to do with 
true religion, unleſs to deſtroy 1t ?------That religion, 
which improves and enlarges the faculties of men, 
exalts their ſpirits, and makes them brave for God 
and themſelves ; that religion, which gives then great 
and worthy conceptions of the deity ; and that re: 
| ligion, which inſpires them with generous and bens. 
ficent affections to one another, and with univerial 
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love and benevolence to the whole creation ? No man 
can love God, if he love not his neighbour z and who» 
ever loves his neighbour, will neither injure, revile, 
nor oppreſs him: nor can we otherwiſe ſhew our 
love to God, than by kind, humane, and affectionate 
actions to his creatures: 4 new commandment, ſays 
our bleſſed Saviour, I give unto you, That ye love one 
another. | 
Almighty God, the great author of our nature, 
and of all things, who has the heavens for his throne, 
and the earth for his footſtool, is raiſed far above 
the reach of our kindneſs, our malice, or our flatte- 
He derives infinite happineſs from his own infi- 
nite perfections; nor can any frail power or actions 
of ours leſſen or improve it: religion therefore, from 
which he can reap no advantage, was inſtituted by 
him for the ſake of men, as the beſt means and the 
ſtrongeſt motive to their own happineſs, and mutual 
happineſs; and by it men are taught and animated to 
be uſeful, aſſiſting, forgiving, kind and merciful one 
to another. But to hurt, calumniate, or hate one an« 
other, for his ſake, and in defence of any religion, 
is a flat contradiction to hzs religion, and an open de- 
fiance of the author of religion: and to quarrel about 
belief and opinions, which do not immediately and 
neceſſarily produce practical virtue and ſocial duties, 
is equally wicked and abſurd. This is to be wicked 
in behalf of righteouſneſs, and to be cruel out of 
piety. A religion which begets ſelfiſhneſs and partia- 
lity only to a few, and its own followers, and which 
inſpires hatred and outrage toward all the reſt of 
the world, can never be the religion of the merciful 
and impartial maker and judge of the world. Spe- 
culations are only ſo far a part of religion, as they 
produce the moral duties of religion, general peace, 
and unlimited charity, public ſpirit, equity, forbear- 
ance, and good deeds to all men: and the worſhip 
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of God is no longer the worſhip of God, than as it 
warms our minds with the remembrance of his gra. 
cious condeſcenſions, his indulgent care, bounty, and 
providence, exerciſed towards us; and as it raiſes 
and forms our affections to an imitation of* ſuch his 
divine and unreſtrained goodneſs, and to uſe one an- 
other kindly by his great example, who uſes us all 
ſo. So that our worthy, tender, and beneficent be. 
haviour to one another, is the beſt way to acknow- 
ledge his to us: it is the moſt acceptable way that 
we can worſhip him, and the way which he will beſt 
accept our worſhip : and whatever devotion has not 
this effect, or a contrary effect, is the dry or mad 
freaks of an enthuſiaſt, and ought to be called by an- 
other and a properer name. 
Tis is a general idea of true religion ; theſe are 
. the certain and only marks of it : all which, as they 
are oppoſite to the eſſence and ſpirit of arbitrary 
government; ſo every arbitrary government is an 
enemy to the ſpirit of true religion, and defeats its 
ends. In theſe governments, in defiance of religion, 
humanity, and common ſenſe, millions muſt be miſe- 
rable to exalt and embelliſh one or a few, and to Nl 
make them proud, arrogant, {and great: protection | 
and ſecurity are no more; the ſpirit of the people is 
ſunk, their induſtry diſcouraged and loſt, or only em- 
ployed to feed luxury and pride; and multitudes | | 
ſtarve, that a few may riot and abound, All love | 
to mankind is extinct, and virtue and public ſpirit are 
dangerous or unknown ; while vice, falſhood, and 
ſervile ſyophancy, become neceſſary to maintain pre- 
carious ſafety and an ignominious life: and, in fine, 
men live upon the ſpoils of one another, like rave- [ 
{ 
{ 
1 


nous fiſhes and beaſts of prey: they become rapaci- 
ous, brutiſh, and ſavage to one another, as their cru- 
el governors are to them all; and, as a further imi- 
tation of ſuch maſters, their ſouls are ahject, mean, 


\ 
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and villainous. To live upon prey, and worry hu- 
man race, is the genius and ſupport of tyrants, as 
well as of wolves and tygers; and it is the fpirit and 
practice of men to reſemble their governors, and to 
act like them. Virtue and vice, in courts, run like 
water in a continual diſcent, and quickly overflow 
the inferior ſoil. | 


Torva leæna lupum, &c. 


Now, what can be found here to anſwer the ſpirit 
and precepts of the Chriſtian religion, which is all 
love, charity, meekneſs, mutual aſſiſtance, and mutu- 
al indulgence; and muſt either deſtroy tyranny, 
which deſtroys all theſe, or be deſtroyed by it? A 
religion given by God, to inſpire men with every 
ſocial virtue, and to furniſh them with every argue 
ment for ſocial happineſs, will never find quarter, 
much leſs protection, from a government, which ſub- 
ſiſts by an unrelenting war againſt every virtue, and 
all human felicity. On the contrary, all its divine 
doctrines ſhall be perverted, all its divine principles 
mangled, and both its principles and its precepts 
corrupted, diſguiſed, and wreſted, to be made free 


of the court: truth will be made to patronize impo- 


ſture, and meekneſs to ſupport tyranny : obedience 
to equal laws, and ſubmiſſion to juſt authority, ſhall 
be turned into a ſervile and crouching ſubjection to 
blind rage.and inhuman fury ; — and re- 
ſpective behaviour into ſlaviſn flattery, and ſupple ho- 
mage to power; meekneſs and humility into dejecti- 
on, poorneſs of ſpirit, and bodily. pruſtrations ; cha- 
rity, benevolence, and humanity, into a fiery and 
outrageous zeal to propagate faſhionable and gainful 
opinions: Chriſtian courage ſhali be changed into cru- 
elty and brutiſh violence; impartial - juſtice into ſa- 
vage ſeverity ; protection into oppreſſion and plund- 
ering ; the fear of God into the fear of man; and 

Vor. II. | 1 | 
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the worſhip of the deity into an idolatrous adoration of 
a tyrant. ! 

"Though God almighty ſent his only Son into the 
world to teach his will to men, and to confirm his 
miſſion by wonders and miracles; yet, having once 
fully manifeſted himſelf and his law, he has left it to 
be propagated and carried on by human means only, 
according to the holy writings inſpired by him ; and 
af the powers of the world will not fubmit to thoſe 
directions, and will neither purſue them themſelves, 
nor fuffer their ſubje&s to purſue them, nor leave them 
the means of doing it; then the Chriſtian religi- 
on muſt take the fate of all ſublunary things, and be 
oſt from amongſt men, unleſs heaven interpoſe again 
miraculouſly in its favour. Now the experience of 
all ages will .convince us, that all tyrannical princes 
will be againſt the religion which is againſt them ; 
and either aboliſh it, or, which is much worſe, per- 
vert it into a deadly and unnatural engine, to encreaſe 
and defend that pride and power, which Chriſtianity 
abhors; and to promote thoſe evils and miſeries, 
which Chriſtianity forbids, and, were it left to itſelf, 
would prevent or relieve. A religion modelled by 
uſurped power, to countenance uſurpation and op- 
preſſion, is as oppoſite to the Chriſtian religion, as ty- 
ranny is to liberty, and wickedneſs to virtue. When 
religion is taught; to ſpeak court-language, and none 
are ſuffered to preach it, but ſuch as ſpeak the ſame 
dialect; when thoſe who are miniſters of the goſpel, 
muſt be alſo the miniſters of ambition, and either ſanc- 
tify falſhood and violence, by the word of mercy 
and truth, or hold their tongues ; when preferments 
and worldly honours are on the ſide of impoſture, and 
galleys, racks and dungeons, are the rewards of con- 
{cience and piety ; the good and efficacy of Chriſtia- 
pity will be as effectually gone, as if it were formal» 
iy exchanged for Mahometaniſm ; and under thoſe cir- 
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cumſtances, if its name be retained, it is only retain- 
ed to do evil, and might be as innocently baniſhed 
with the thing. | 85 
TheChriſtian religion has as rarely gained by courts, 
as courts have improved by the Chriſtian religion; and 
arbitrary courts have ſeldom meddled with it, but 
either to perſecute it, or debaſe and corrupt it; nor 
could the power and fury of tyrants ever hurt or 
weaken it ſo much, as their pretended favours and 
countenance have done: by appearing for it, they 
turned their power moſt effectually againſt it. Theis 
avowed perſecution of Chriſtianity, did only deſtroy 
Chriſtians ; but afterwards, while they ſet up for pro« 
tecting none but the true Chriſtians, that is, thoſe that 
were as bad as themſelves, and having no religion of 
their own, adopted blindly the religion of their prince 


and whilſt they were for puniſhing all whowere not true 


Chriſtians, that is, all that were better than themſelves, 
and would take their. religion from no man's word, 
but only from the word of God; they liſted Chriſtians 
againſt Chriſtians, and disfigured, undermined, and ba- 
niſhed Chriſtianity itſelf, by falſe friendſhip to its pro- 
feſſors : and theſe profeſſors thus corrupted, joining a 
holy title to an impious cauſe, concurred in the con- 
ſpiracy, and contended fiercely in the name of Chriſt 
for ſecular advantages, which Chriſt never gave nos 
took, and for a ſeeular ſovereignty, which he reject- 
ed, and his goſpel forbids. Thus one ſort of tyran- 
ny was artfully made to ſupport another, and: both 
by a union of intereſts maintained 'a war againſt reli- 
gion, zunder colour of defending it, and fought the 
author of it under his own banner; that is, as Dr. 
Tillotſon finely ſays, They lied for the truth, and killed 
for God's ſake. \ 

The many various- and contradictory opinions of 
weak enthuſiaſts, or of deſigning men, and all the dif- 
ferent and repugnant interpretations of ſcripture, pubs» 
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liſhed and contended for by them, could have done 
but ſmall prejudice to religion and ſociety, if human 
authority had not interpoſed with its penalties and re- 
wards annexed to the believing or not believing for. 
tuitous ſpeculations, uſeleſs notions, dry ideas, and the 
inconſiſtent reveries of diſordered brains; or the ſelfiſh 
inventions of uſurping popes, ambitious ſynods, and 
turbulent and aſpiring doctors, or the crafty ſchemes 
of diſcontented or oppreſſive ſtateſmen : for all theſe 
have been the important cauſes, and the wicked fuel, 
of religious wars and perſcutions. 

It is ſo much the general intereſt of ſociety to per- 
form and to encourage all its members to perform 


the practical duties of religion, that if a ſtronger and 


more prevailing intereſt were not thrown by power 
into the contrary ſcale, there would be no difference 


amongſt men about the nature and extent of their 


duties to magiſtrates, to parents, children, and to 
friends and neighbours : and if theſe ſocial duties (the 
only duties which human ſociety, as ſuch, is concern 
ed to promote) were agreed upon and practiſed, the 
magiſtrate would have no more to do with their opi- 
nions than with their ſhape and complexion ; nor 
could he know, if he would, by what method to al- 
ter them. No man's belief is in his own power, or 
can be in the power of another. | 

The utmoſt length that the 2 of the magiſtrate 
can in this matter extend, beyond that of exhor- 
tation, which is in every man's power, can be only 
to make hypocrites, ſlaves, fools, or athieſts. When 
he has forced his ſubjects to belye their conſciences, 
or to act againſt them, he has in effect driven them 


| out of all religion, to bring them into his own ; and 


when they thus ſee and feel the profeſſed defender 
of religion overturning all its precepts, exhorting by 
bribes, rebuking by ſtripes, confiſcations and dunge- 
ons, and making Chriſtianity the inſtrument of fury, 
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x x 
ambition, rapine, and tyranny ; what can they think, 
but either that he is no Chriſtian, or that Chriſtianity 
is not true? If they come to ſuſpect it of impoſture, 
they grow infidels ; if they grow into a belief that 
religion countenances bitterneſs, outrage, and ſeveri- 
ties, nay, commands all theſe, they beome bigots ;: 
the worſt and moſt miſchievous character of the two: 
for, unbelievers, guided by the rules of prudence or 
good-nature, may be good neighbours and inoffenſive 
men; but bigotry, ſtanding upon the. ruins of reaſon, 
and being conducted by no light but that of an inflam- 
ed imagination, and a four, bitter, and narrow fpirit,. 
there is no violence nor barbarity which it is not cap- 


able of wiſhing or acting. 


Happineſs is the chief end of man, and the ſaving: 
of his ſoul is his chief happineſs ; fo that every man is 
moſt concerned for his own ſoul, and more than any o- 
ther can be: and if no obſtruction be throw in his way, 
he will for the moſt part do all in his power for his own- 
ſalvation, and will certainly do it beſt ; and when he has 
done all that he can, he has done all that he ought: 
people cannot be ſaved by force; nor can all the pow=- 
ers in the world together make one true Chriſtian, or: 
convince one man. Conviction is the province and ef- 


fect of reaſon ;. when. that fails, nothing but the grace 


of God can ſupply it: and what has the power and: 
penalties of men to do either with reaſon or grace; 
which being both the gifts of God, are not to be con- 


quered by chains, though they may be-weakened, and 


even baniſhed, by worldly allurements blended with 
Chiſtianity, and by the worldly: pride of its profeſ- 
ſors ? | 

The methods of power are repugnant to the na» 
ture of conviction, which mult either be promoted- 
by exhortation, kindnets, example, and arguments, 
er can never be promoted at all: violence does, on- 
the. contrary, but provoke men, .and- confirm them- 
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in error; nor will they ever be brought to believe, | 


that thoſe who barbarouſly rob them of their preſent 
happineſs, can be charitably concerned for their future. 

It is evident in fact, that moſt of the different re- 
ligious inſtitutions now ſubſiſting in the world, have 
been founded upon ambition and pride ; and were ad- 
vanced, propagated, and eſtabliſhed, by uſurpation, 
faction, and oppreſſion: they were begun for the moſt 
part by enthuſiaſts, or by deſigning and unpreferred 
churchmen ; or at leaſt occaſioned by the continued 
uſurpations and inſults of cruel and oppreſſive ones, 
and always in times of faction and general diſcontent. 
Turbulent and aſpiring men, diſcarded and diſcontented 
courtiers, or ambitious and deſigning ſtateſmen, have 
taken advantage from theſe general diſorders, or from 
the hot and giddy ſpirits of an enthuſiaſtical or op- 
preſſed people, and from thence have formed parties ; 
and ſetting themſelves at the head, formed national 
eſtabliſhments, with the concurrence of weak princes, 
ſometimes in oppoſition to them, by the aſſiſtance of 
factious clergymen and factious aſſemblies, often by 
tumults and popular inſurrections; and at laſt, under 
pretence of ſaving mens ſouls, they ſeized their proper- 
ty. A ſmall acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and the hiſtory of the Turks and Saracens, will ſhew 
fach cauſes as theſe to have given rife to moſt of the na- 
tional religious eſtabliſhments upon earth: nor can I ſee 
how any future ones can ariſe by other means, whilſt 
violence and worldly intereſt have any thing to do with 
them. | 

Such therefore as is the government of a country, 
ſach will be made its religion ; and no body, 1 hope, 
15 now to learn what is, and ever will be, the religion 
of moſt ſtateſmen ; even a religion of power, to do as 
little good and as much miſchief as they pleaſe. Nor 
have churchmen, when they ruled ſtates, had ever any 
other view; but having double authority, had gene- 
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rally double inſolence, and remarkably leſs mercy and 
regard to conſcience or property, than others who had 
fewer ties to be merciful and juſt: and therefore the 
ſoreſt tyrants have been they, who united in one per- 
ſon the royalty and prieſthood. The pope's yoke is 
ö more grievous than that of any Chriſtian prince upon 
earth.; nor is there a trace of property, or felicity, or 
t of the religion of 7eſus Chriſt, found in the dominions 
| of this father of Chriſtendom; all is ignorance, bi- 
] gotry, idolatry, barbarity, hunger, chains, and every 
R ſpecies of miſery. The Caliphs of Egypt, who found- 
ed the Saracen empire there, and maintained it for a 
d great while, were at once kings and prieſts ; and there 
e never lived more raging bigots, or more furious and 
n oppreſſive barbarians. The monarchy of Perſia, 
» which is alſo a ſevere tyranny, has the prieſthood an- 
3 nexed to it; and the Sophy is at the ſame time the 
il Caliph. The Turkiſh religion is founded on impoſture, 


RN blended with outrageous and avowed violence ; and 
f by their religion, the imperial executioner is, next to 
y their Acoran, the moſt ſacred thing amongſt them: 
er and though he be not himſelf chief prieſt, yet he creates 
r- and uncreates him at pleaſure, and is, without the 
7 name of Mufti, the chief doctor, or rather author of 
W their religion; and we all know what fort of a reli- 
a gion it is. | 
ee In fact, as arbitrary princes want a religion ſuited 
ſt to the genius of their power, they model their religion 
th ſo as to ſerve all the purpoſes of tyranny ; and debaſe, 
corrupt, diſcourage, or perſecute all religion which 
y. is againſt tyranny, as all true religion is: for this rea - 
e, ſon, not one of the great abſolute princes in Europe 
on || embraced the reformation, nor would ſuffer his people 
as to embrace it, but they were all bitter and profeſſed 


or enemies to it: whereas all the great free ſtates, except 
ny Poland, and moſt of the ſmall free ſtates, became 
e» | Proteſlants. Thus the Engliſh, Scotch, the Dutch, 
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the Bohemians, and Sweden and Denmark, (which 
were then free kingdoms) the greateſt part of Swit. 
zerland, with Geneva, and all the Hans-Towns, which 
were not awed by the emperor, threw off the Popiſh 
yoke: and not one of the free Popiſh ſtates, out of 
Italy, could be ever brought to receive the inguiſition; 
and the ſtate of Yenice, the greateſt free ſtate there, to 
ſhew that they received it againſt their will, have taken 
wiſe care to render it ineffectual: and many of the 
Popiſh free ſtates would never come into perfecution, 
which they knew would impoveriſh and diſpeople 
them; and therefore the ſtates of 4rragon, Valencia, 
and Catalonia, oppoſed, as much as they were able, 
the expulſion of the Moors, which was a pure act of 
regal power, to the undoing of Spain; and therefore 
a deſtructive and barbarous act of tyranny. As to the 
Proteſtant countries, which have ſince loſt their liber- 
ties, there is much miſerable ignorance, and much 
bitter and implacable bigotry, but little religion, and 
no charity, amongſt then. 

We look upon Montezuma, and other tyrants who 
worſhipped God with human ſacrifice, as ſo many mon- 
ſters, and hug ourſelves that we have no ſuch ſons of 
Moloch here in Europe; not conſidering, that every 
man put to death for his religion, by the ingui ſition, 
and elſewhere, is a real human ſacrifice, as it is burn- 
ing and butchering men for God's ſake. 

I think no body will deny, but that in king James's 
time, we owed the preſervation of our religion to our 
liberties, which both our clergy and people almoſt una- 
nimouſly concurred to defend, with a reſolution and 
boldneſs worthy of Britons and freemen, Andas the 
cauſe and bleſſings of liberty are (till better underſtood, 
its ſpirit and intereſt daily increaſe. Moſt of the. 
biſhops, and many of the inferior clergy, are pro- 
feſſedly in the principles of civil and religious liberty, 


- Notwithſtanding the ſtrong and early prejudices of e- 
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ducation. And J hope ſoon to ſee them all as thorough 
advocates for public liberty, as their predeceſſors 
were, upon grounds leſs jutl, in the times of popery ; 
and then there will be an end of the pernicious and 
knaviſh diſtinction of ig and Tory ; and all the world 
will unite in paying them that reſpect which is due to 
their holy office. x 

I ſhall conclude with this ſhort application ; That 
as we love religion, and the author of it, we ought 
to love and preſerve our liberties, 


G 


x 
1 
1 
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Jam, &c. 
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Arts and ſciences the effefts of civil liberty only, and 
ever deſtroyed or oppreſſed by tyranny. 


S I R, 
H Aving already ſnewn, that naval trade and pow- 
er cannot ſubſiſt but in free countries alone, I 
will now ſhew, that the ſame is true of domeſtic arts 
and ſciences; and that both theſe, and population, 
which is their conſtant concomitant, and their chief 
cauſe as well as their certain effect, are born of liber- 
ty, and nurſed, educated, encouraged, and endow- 
ed, by liberty alone. 

Men will not ſpontaneouſly toil and labour but for 
their own advantage, for their pleaſure or their profit, 
and to obtain ſomething which they want or deſire, 
and which, for the moſt part, is not to be obtained 
but by force or conſent. Force is often dangerous; 
and when employed to acquire what is not ours, it is 
always unjuſt; and therefore men, to procure from 
others what they had not before, muſt gain their con- 
ſent ; which is not to be gained, but by giving them 
in lieu of the thing deſired, ſomething which they 
want and value more than what they part with. This 
is what we call. trade; which is the exchange of one 
commodity for another, or for that which purchaſes 

all commodities, ſilver and gold. 
Men, in their firſt ſtate, content themſelves with 
the ſpontaneous productions of nature, the fruits of 
the field and the liquid ſtream, and ſuch occaſional 


* 
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ſupplies as they now and then receive from the deſtruc« 
tion of other animals. But when thoſe ſupplies be- 
come inſufficient to ſupport their numbers, their next 
reſource is to open the boſom of the earth, and, by 
proper application and culture, to extort her hidden 
ſtores: and thus were invented tillage and planting. 
And an hundred men thus employed can fetch from 
the bowels of our common mother, food and ſuſte- 
nance enough for ten times their own number; and 
one tenth part more may poſlibly be able to ſupply all 
the inſtruments of huſbandry, and whatever is barely 
neceſſary to ſuport theſe huſbandmen : fo that all the 
reſt of the people muſt rob or ſtarve, unleſs either the 
proprietors of the land will give them the produce of . 
their eſtates for nothing, or they can find ſomething 
wherewithal to purchaſe it. 

Now in countries where no other arts are in uſe, 
but only kuſbandry and the proteſſions neceſſary to 
it, and to ſupport thoſe who are employed about it; 
all the other inhabitants have no means of purchaſing 
food and raiment, but by ſelling their perſons, and be- 
coming vile ſlaves and vaſſals to their princes, lords, 
or other proprietors of the land ; and are obliged, for 
neceſſary ſultenance, to follow them in their wild 
wars, and their perſonal and factious quarrels, and to 
become the baſe inſtruments of their ambition and 
pride. Great men will rather throw their eſtates into 
foreſts and chaſes, for the ſupport of wild beaſts, and 
for their own pleaſure in hunting them, than into 
farms, gardens, and fruitful fields, if they can get no- 
thing from the productions of them. 

This is the forlorn condition of mankind, in moſt 
of the wild empires of the Eaſi; this was their con- 
dition in all the Gothic governments ; and this is the 
condition of Poland and of the Highlands of Scotland; 
where a few have liberty, and all the reſt are ſlaves. 
And nothing can free mankind from this abject and 
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forlorn condition, but the invention of arts and ſcien- 
ces; that is, the finding out of more materials and 
—_— to make life eaſy and pleaſant ; and the 
inducing people to believe, what they will readily 
believe, that other things are neceſſary to their happi- 
neſs, beſides thoſe which nature has made neceſſary. 
Thus the luxury of the rich becomes the bread of the 


As ſoon as men are freed from the importunities 
of hunger and cold; the thoughts and deſire of con- 
veniency, plenty, ornament, and politeneſs, do pre- 
ſently ſucceed : and then follow after, in very quick 
3332 emulation, ambition, profuſion, and the 
ove of power: and all theſe, under proper regu- 
lations, contribute to the happineſs, wealth, and ſe- 
curity of ſocieties. It is natural to men and ſocieties, 
to be ſetting their wits and their hands to work, to find 
out all means to ſatisfy their wants and deſires, and 
to enable them to live in credit and comfort, and 
to make ſuitable proviſion that their poſteity may live 

{o after them. 

Neceſſity is the mother of invention; and fo is 
the opinion of neceſſity. Whilſt things are; in their 
own nature neceſſary to us, or, from cyſtom and 
fancy, made neceſſary ; we will be turning every 
thought, and trying every method, how to come at 
them; and where they cannot be got by violence and 
rapine, recourſe will be had to invention and induſtry. 
And here is the ſource of arts and ſciences ; which 
alone can ſupport multitudes of people, who will ne- 
ver be wanting to the means which bring them ſup- 
port. 
E Where-ever there is employment for people, there 
will be people; and people, in moſt countries, are 
forced, for want of other employment, to cut the 
throats of one another, or of their neighbours ; and to 
ramble after their princes in all their mad conqueſts, ri- 
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diculous contentions, and other miſchievous maggots z 
and all to get, with great labour, hazard, and often 
with great hunger and ſlaughter, a poor, precarious, 
and momentary ſubſiſtence. 

And therefore whatever ſtate gives more encou- 


ragement to its ſubjects than the neighbouring ſtates 


do, and finds them more work, and gives them 
greater rewards for that work; and by all theſe 
laudable ways makes human condition eaſier than it is 
elſewhere, and ſecures life and property better; that 
ſtate will draw the inhabitants from the neighbouring 
countries to its own ; and when they are there, the 
will, by being richer and ſafer, multiply faſter. Men 
will naturally fly from danger to ſecurity, from po- 
verty to plenty, and from a life of miſery to a life 
of felicity. | 

And as there will be always induſtry where ever 
there is protection; ſo where-ever there is induſtry and 
labour, there will be the ſilver, the gold, the jewels, 
the power, and the empire. It does not import who 
they are that have conquered, or inhabit the countries 
where ſilver and gold are natives, or who they are 
that toil for them in the mine; ſince they will be the 
poſſeſſors of the coin, who can purchaſe it afterwards 
with the goods and manufactures which the proprietors 
of the mine and their people want. One artificer in Eng- 
land, or Holland, can make manufacture enough in a week 
to by as much ſilver and gold at a mine, as a labour- 
er there can dig and prepare in a month, or perhaps 
two; and all the while that Spain and Portugal leſſen 
their inhabitants, we encreaſe ours: they loſe their 
people by ſending them away to dig in the mines ; 
and we, by making the manufactures which they 
want, and the inſtruments which they uſe, multiply 
ours. By this means every man that they ſend out of 
their country is a loſs to it, becauſe the return and pro- 


duce of their labour goes to enrich rival nations; 
Vor. II. : 
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whereas every man that we ſend to our plantations, 
adds to the number of our inhabitants here at home, 
by maintaining ſo many of them employed in ſo many 
manufactures which they take off there; beſides ſo 
many artificers in ſhipping, and all the numerous 
traders and agents concerned in managing and vent- 
ing the produce of the plantations, when it is brought 
| hither, and in bringing it hither : ſo that the Engliſh 
planters in America, beſides maintaining themſelves 
and ten times-as many Negroes, maintain likewiſe 
great aumbers of their countrymen in England. 

Such are the bleſſings of liberty, and ſuch is the 
difference which it makes between country and coun- 
try! The Spaniſh nation loſt much more by the loſs 
af their liberties, followed with the expulſion of the 
Moors, than ever they got by the gold and filver 
mountains of Mexico and Peru, or could get by 
all the mines of gold, ſilver, and diamonds, upon 
earth. | 

Where there is liberty, there are encouragements 
to labour, becauſe people labour for themſelves ; and 
no one can take from them the acquiſitions which 
they make by their labour: there will be the greateſt 
numbers of people, becauſe they find employment 
and protection ; there will be the greateſt ſtocks, be- 
cauſe moſt is to be got, and eaſieſt to be got, and 
fafeſt when it is got; and thoſe ſtocks will be always 
encrealing by a new acceſſion of money acquired 
elſewhere, where there is no ſecurity of enjoying it; 
there people will be able to work cheapeſt, becauſe 
leſs taxes will be put upon their work, and upon the 
neceſſaries which muſt ſupport them whilſt they are 
about it: there people will dare to own their be- 
ing rich; there will be moſt people bred up to trade, 
and trade and traders will be moſt reſpected; and 
there the intereſt of money will be lower, and the 
Ecurity of poſſeſſing it greater, than it ever can be 
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in tyrannical governments, where life and property 
and all things muſt depend upon the humour of a 
prince, the caprice of a miniſter, or the demand of 
a harlot. Under thoſe governments few people can 
have money, and they that have muſt lock it up, 
or bury it to keep it; and dare not engage in Jarge 
deſigns, when the advantages may be reaped by 
their rapacious governors, or given up by them in a 
ſenſeleſs and wicked treaty : beſides, ſuch governors 


contemn trade and artificers ; and only men of the 


ſword, who have an intereſt incompatible with trade, 
are encouraged by them. 

For theſe reaſons, trade cannot be carried on ſo 
cheap as in free countries; and whoever ſupplies the 
eommodity cheapeſt, will command the market. In 
free countries, men bring out their, money for theiz 
ule, pleaſure, and profit, and- think of all ways to 
employ it for their intereſt and advantage. New 
projects are every dayinvented, new trades ſearched af- 
ter, new manufactures ſet up; and when tradeſmen 
have nothing to fear but from thoſe whom they truſt, 
credit will run high, and they will venture in trade for 
many times as much as they are worth: but in arbi- 
trary countries, men in trade are every moment li- 
able to be undone, without the guilt of ſea or wind, 
without the folly or treachery of their correſpond- 
ents, or their own want of care or induſtry: their 
wealth ſhall be their ſnare; and their abilities, vigi- 
lance, and their ſucceſs, ſhall cither be their undoing, 
or nothing to their advantage: nor can they truſt any 
one elſe, or any one elſe them, when payment and 
performance muſt depend upon the honeſty and i- 
dom of thoſe who often have none, 

T 
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Ignorance of arts and ſciences, and of every thing 
that is good, together with poverty, miſery, and de- 
ſolation, are found for the molt part all together, and 
are all certainly produced by tyranny. In all the 
great empires of Morocco, Abyſſinia, Perſia, and In. 


dia, there is not amongſt the natives ſuch a thing 


as a tolerable architect; nor one good building, un- 
leſs we except a palace built by a Portugueze for the 
Abyſſmian emperor ; and perhaps there may be in 
all theſe vaſt continents a few more good houſes built 
by Europeans. The Ethiopians have ſcarce ſuch a 
thing as an artificer among them ; their only weavers 
are the eus, who are likewiſe their ſmiths, whoſe 
higheſt employment in Iron is to make heads for their 
ſpears; and for artiſts of their own, their wretched 
trumpeters and horn-winders ſeem to be the high- 
eſt. When the 7efuits built a few churches and cha- 
pels in their country, the whole nations were alarm» 
ed, taking them for ſo many caſtles and fortreſſes, 
The reſt of their condition is of a- piece; they are 
abjectly miſerable, in ſpite of their ſoil, which in 
many places is luxuriant, and yields three crops a 
year: of ſuch ſmall effect are the gifts of God to 
_ creatures, when the breath of a tyrant can blaſt 

em! ; 

In Perſia, the carpenters and joiners have but four 
tools for all their work, and we may gueſs what ſort 
of work they make; they have a hatchet, a ſaw, and 
a chizzel, and one fort of plainer, brought thither not 
long ſince by a Frenchman. As to printing, they have 
none ; nor any paper but coarſe brown ſtuff, which 
cannot be folded without breaking to pieces. In 
painting, they do not go beyond birds and flowers, 
and are utterly ignorant of figures and hiſtory, 

Egypt was once the mother of arts and ſciences, 
and from thence Greece had them : but Egypt loſing 
its liberties, loſt with them all politeneſs, as all 
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nations do; and the pyramids were built by the firſt 

Egyptian tyrants, while the knowledge of arts was not 
yet loſt in barbariſm, and before the country was: diſ. 

peopled, elſe they never had been built. Nor could 

all the power of the Ottoman empire build ſuch in the 
place now, though the Tat were not ſavages in the 
{ciences, as they are. Till the time of Ramphſini- 

&« tus, ſays Herodotus, the Egyptians” report, that 
liberty flouriſhed, and the laws were the higheſt 

e power,” Then he tells us, that Cheops, the ſue- 

eeſſor of that king, falling into all debauchery and'ty- 

ranny, employed a hundred thouſand of his people 

in drawing of ſtone ; Diodorus Siculus ſays, three hun- 

dred and ſixty thouſand were employed in this inhu- 
man drudgery ; -------- and then he began a pyramid. 
The Egyptians grew afterwards in ignorance, barba- 
rity, and vileneſs, and almoſt, any body that invaded 
them, maſtered them ; -and when they were defended,. 
the free Greeks defended them, a band of them being 
generally entertained for that end by the Egyptian 
kings. It is true, one or two of the Ptolomeys,. par- 
ticularly the firſt, attempted to revive arts and learn- 
ing amongſt them; but the attempt came to nothing: 
they were ſlaves, incapable either of taſting or pro- 
ducing. the embelliſhments and excellencies of liberty, 
of which they had been long deprived; and therefore 
the Greek artiſts, and the Creek prefeſſors in Egypt, 
bad the glory. of every improvement to themſelves. 
as indeed. they were the authors of alk- The Ro- 
mans afterwards left- there.many monuments of their: 
grandeur and politeneſs: but when -their free go- 
vernment ended; as tyranny ſucceeded, fo did bar- 
barity all over the empire, and no where more 
than in Egypt, which is at this day the prey of rob- 


bing and thieving Arabs, and of oppreſſive and de- 
Youring Turks. . 
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I ſhall here ſubjoin a ſummary account given us by 
that judicious traveller Monſieur Bernier, concerning 
the condition of the three great eaſtern empires, beſt 
known to us. It is in his laft chapter of The Hiſtory 
the Great Mogul. © 
There is, ſays he, almoſt no perfon ſecure from 
the violence of the governors, Timariots, and farmers 
of the royal rents; nor can the princes, though they 
were diſpoſed, hinder theſe violences, nor prevent 
the tyranny of their ſervants over their people; which 
ſhould be the chief employment of a king. This ty- 
ranny is often fo extenſive, that it leaves to the peas 
fant and tradeſman neither food nor raiment, but robs 
them of the common neceſſaries of life, and they live 


in miſery, and die with hunger: they either beget 


no children; or, if they do, ſee them periſh in their 
infancy, for want of food: ſometimes they deſert 
their huts and land, to become laequeys to the fol- 
diers, or fly to neighbouring nations (where their con- 
dition is not mended.) In ſhort, the land is not tilled 
but by force, and therefore wretchedly tilled ; and 
great part of it lies waſte and is loſt : there is no body 
to clear the ditches and water-courſes ; no body to 
build houſes, or to repair thoſe that are ruinous. The 
Timariot will not improve the ground for his ſue- 
ceſſor, not knowing how ſoon he may come; nor 
will the peaſant work for a tyrant, and ſtarve while 
he does it: and neither Timariot nor peaſant will 


labour for bread which others are to eat. So the 


peaſant is left to ſtarve, and the land to become a 
defart. x 

Hence it is, that we ſee thoſe vaſt ſtates in 4fia run 
and running to wretched ruin: moſt of their towns 
are raiſed with dirt and earth ; and you fee nothing 
but ruinous towns, and deſerted villages: and hence 
it is, that thoſe celebrated regions of Meſopotamia, 
Anatolia, Paleſtine, with thoſe admirable plains . of 
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Antioch, and ſo many other countries, anciently ſo. 
well manured, ſo fertile, and fo full of people, are all 
at preſent half deſerted, abandoned, and untilled, or 
become peltilent and uninhabitable bogs. Egypt is 
in the like condition; and within theſe fourſcore 
years, above the tenth part of its incomparable ſoil 
is loſt by poverty, and want of hands to ſcour the 
channels of the Nile, and remove the ſand which co- 
vers their fields. | 

From the ſame cauſes, arts languiſh and ſtarve in 
thoſe countries : for with what heart can an artizan 
labour and ſtudy for ignorant beggars, who are not 
judges of his work, and cannot pay him for it, or 
for grandees who will not? He is ſo far from any 
proſpect of reward, that he is not only without all 
hopes of wealth, office, or lands; but, to avoidibeing 
thought rich, mult live poorly : he muſt never eat a 
good meal, never wear a decent coat, never appear 
to be worth ſixpence. Nay, he is happy if he can 
eſcape the Korrah, a terrible whip exerciſed by the 
great lords upon the artiſts; proper encouragement 
of ingenuity ! : | 

Indeed, the knowledge and beauty of arts had been 
loft in thoſe countries long ſince, were it not that 
the kings and grandees give wages to certain handi- 
craftſmen, who work in their houſes, and, to eſcape 
the whip, do their beſt : beſides, the rich merchants, 
who ſhare their gains with men in power, to be protect- 
ed by them, give theſe handicraftſmen a little more pay, 
and but a little. We muſt not therefore think, up- 
on ſeeing rich Eaſtern ſtuffs here, that the workman 
there is in any condition or eſteem :, he works not for 
himſelf: only neceſſity and the cudgel makes him 
work; and let him work how he will, he is doom- 
ed to live miſerably, to clothe himſelf meanly, to 
cat poorly. 
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Traffic alſo in thoſe countries is faint and decay. 
ing : for how many are there that care to take much 

ains; to make dangerous voyages, and take long 
Journeys ; to be conſtantly running up and down ; to 
write much, to live in perpetual anxiety and care, 
and to riſque all hazards and chances ;. and all for a 
precarious gain, which is at the mercy of the next 
greedy governor ? 

This whole chapter of Bernier deſerves every man's 
reading: I have only room to add part of another pa- 
ragraph. Talking of the Turkiſh empire: we have 
travelled, ſays he, thro” almoſt all the parts of it; we 
have ſeen how wofully it is ruined and diſpeopled ; 
and how in the capital city the raiſing of five or ſix 
thouſand men requires three whole months: and we 
know what a fall it muſt have had before now, had 
it not been for the ſupplies of Chriſtian ſlaves and 
captives brought thither every year 'from all parts. 
Without doubt, if the ſame ſort of government eon- 
tinue, that ſtate will deſtroy itſelf : it is at this day 
maintained by its own weakneſs, and muſt at laſt fall 
by it. The governors are frequently changed, to 
make room for new oppreſſors; but neither has any 
one governor, or one ſubject in the whole empire, a 
penny that he can call his own, to maintain the leaſt 


party; nor, if he had money, are there any men to 


be had in theſe wide deſolate provinces. A bleſſed 
expedient this, to make a ſtate ſubſiſt! An expedient, 
much like that of a Prama of Pegu, who, to prevent 
ſedition, commanded that no land ſhould: be tilled for 
ſome years together; and having thus deſtroyed half 
the kingdom with hunger, he turned. it into foreſts: 
which method, however, did not anſwer his end, nor 
prevent diviſions in. that ſtate, which was reduced ſa 
low, that a handful of Chineſe fugitives were like to 
have taken and maſtered the capital city Aua. 
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Thus far Bernier. Sir Paul Ricaut tells us, that it 
is a reigning maxim in the Tur iſh policy, to lay a 
great part of their empire waſte.-----A maxim, which 
they need take no pains to practiſe; ſince, without 
deſtroying deliberately their people and provinces, 
which yet they do, the dreadtul ſpirit. of their go- 
vernment creates deſolation faſt enough in all conſci- 
ence. 

The whole city of Dihli, the capital of India, is o- 
bliged to follow the great mogul their emperor, when 
he takes a journey, their whole dependence being up- 
on the court and the ſoldiery; for they cannot ſupport 
themſelves : nor is the country round them, which is 
either waſte, or its inhabitants ſtarving, able to ſup- 
port them. So that the citizens of this mighty me- 
tropolis, are only the wretched ſuttlers to a camp: 
they are forced to leave their houſes empty, and 
ſtroll after their monarch, whenever he is graciouſly 
diſpoſed to take a jaunt ; and are abſent ſometimes 
from home a year and a half together. 

The jeſuit Nicholas Pimenta, who was in Pegu about 
an hundred and twenty years ago, gives this account 
of it : The laſt king, /ays he, was a mighty king, and 
could bring into the field a million and ſixty thouſand 
men, taking one out of ten: but his fon had, by his 
wars, his oppreſſions, his murders, and other cruel- 
ties, made ſuch quick diſpatch of his ſubjects, that 
all that were left did not exceed ſeven thouſand, 
including men, women, and children, What an af- 
fecting inſtance is here of the peſtilential nature of 
tyranny ! 

It is not unlikely that ſome of theſe fatal wars were 
made by this inhuman prince, for white elephants ; 
and that he either made or provoked invaſions upon 
that ſcore, as I have inſtanced in another paper: and 
[ ſhall here add ſomething to make this conjecture 
{til more probable, Mr. Ralph Fitch, a merchant of 
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London, was at Pegu thirteen or fourteen years before 
Pimenta, in the reign of the above potent king ; and 
he ſays, ©& Such is the efteem that this king has for 
« an elephant of this colour, that amongſt his other 
« titles, he is called king of the white elephants ; a 
< title, which to him ſeems as lofty as any of the reſt, 


And that no other prince round about him may 


e wear this glorious title, therefore none of them 
© muſt keep a white elephant, though nature gave it 
* them; but muſt ſend it to him, or an army ſhall 
fetch it; for rather than not have it, he will make 
« war for it. | 

He ſays, that the houſes of theſe creatures are ſplen- 
didly gilt, and fo are the filver veſſels out of which 
they are fed. When they go to the river to be waſh- 


ed, which they do _m_ ay, {ix or ſeven men bear 
8 


up a canopy of cloth of gold or ſilk over them; and 
as many more march with drums and muſical in- 
ſtruments before them; and when they come out of 


the water, their feet are waſhed in great ſilver ba- 


ſons by perſons of quality, whoſe office it is thus 
to ſerve them. Bernier ſays, the great mogul allows 
fixed. penſions (ſometimes very large ones) to every 
elephant, with proper attendance; nay, two men are 
employed in the ſultry months, to ſtand, one on each 
ſide, to fan them. 

I only mention this, to ſhew how much more care 
theſe tyrants take of their beaſts, than of their peo- 
ple. And it is too true of all arbitrary princes ; their 
ſtable of horſes is dearer to them than their ſubjects, 
and live infinitely better. | 

This is almoſt univerſally true where-ever there 
are ſuch. Nay, they value their dogs more than they 
da the lives of men. When the grand ſeignior goes 
a hunting a great number of peaſants muſt encloſe 
the ground for ſeveral leagues round, and keep in the 
game; this they muſt often do for many days toge- 
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ther, ſometimes in ice and ſnow, with hungry bel- 
lies. By which means their work is neglected, their 
grounds are deſtroyed, and they themſelves are many 
times killed in the ſport, or ſtarved in attending it; and 
it often happens, that forty or fifty of his own fol- 
lowers periſh in a day. Sultan Mahomet's grand fal- 
coner had once the honeſty and boldnels to repreſent 
to his maſter all this deſtruction and carnage which 
attended his endleſs paſſion for hunting; but all the 
anſwer which he received from this father of the 
faithful, was, By all means take care of the dogs, let 
them have clothing and other accommodations. 

This paper upon arts and populations grows too 
long: I ſhall therefore reſerve to another what I-bave 
to ſay further upon this ſubject. 


G 
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Saturday, March 3. 1721. Ne: 68, 


Property and commerce fecure in a free government 


only ; with the conſuming miſeries under ſimple 
monarchies. ; 


ER. 
Here ſend you what I have to ſay further upon 
arts, induſtry, and population. To live ſecurely, 
happily, and independently, is the end and effect of 
liberty; and it is the ambition of all men to live a- 
ecably to their own humours and diſcretion. Nor 
Fd ever any man that could live ſatisfactorily without 
a maſter, deſire to live under one; and real or fan. 
cied neceſſity alone makes men the ſervants, follow. 
ers, and creatures of one another. And therefore all 


men are animated by the paſſion of acquiring and des. 


fending property, becauſe property is the beſt ſupport 
of that independency, ſo paſſionately deſired by all 
men. Even men the moſt dependent have it conſtant- 
ly in their heads and their wiſhes, to become inde- 
pendent one time or other ; and the property which 
they are acquiring, or mean to acquire by that de- 
pendency, is intended to bring them out of it, and 
to procure them an agreeable independency. And 
as happineſs is the effect of independency, and inde- 
pendency the effect of property; ſo certain property 
is the effect of liberty alone, and can only be ſecur- 
ed by the laws of liberty; laws which are made by 
conſent, and cannot be repealed without it. 
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All theſe bleſſings, therefore, are only the gifts and 
conſequences of liberty, and only to be found in free 
countries, where power is fixed on one fide, and 
property ſecured on the other; where the one can- 
not break bounds without check, penalties, or for- 
feiture, nor the other ſuffer diminution without re- 
dreſs; where the people have no maſters but the laws, 
and ſuch as the laws appoint ; where both laws and 
magiſtracy are formed by people or their ties; 
and no demands are made upon them, but what are 
made by the law, and they know to a penny what 
to pay before it is aſked; where they that exact from 
them more than the law allows, are puniſhable by 
the law; and where the legiſlators are equally bound 
by their own acts, equally involved in the conſe» 
quences wel 

There can be no good, where there are none of the 
cauſes of good ; conſequently all the advantages 
of liberty muſt be loſt with liberty, and all the evils 
of tyranny muſt accompany tyranny. I have in my 
laſt taken a view of the Eaſtern monarchies, with re- 
gard to the miſerable decay of their people and arts; 


I ſhall in this confine myſelf, for inſtances, to Europe, 


and begin with Muſcovy, by far the greateſt empire 


for territory in Chriſtendom and becaule the beſt ſhort - 


account that I have ſeen of that government, is given 
by Giles Fletcher, who was there in the latter end of 
queen Elizabeth's time, I ſhall here recite part of that 
account. | 

Talking of the many wicked and barbarous arts 


uſed' by the late Czars of Ruſſia, to drain and oppreſs 


their people, he fays; © They would ſuffer their 
« people to give freely to the monaſteries, (as many 
do, eſpecially in their laſt wills) and this they do, 
e becauſe they may have the money of the realm 
“ more ready at hand, when they liſt to take it, which 
te is many times done; ihe friars parting freely with 
* ſome, rather than loſe all. 
Vor. II. Aa 
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„ John Baſilowitz pretended to reſign the crown to 
a the prince of Cazan, and to retire for the reſt of 
< his life to a monaſtery: he then cauſed this new king 
c to call in all the eccleſiaſtical charters, and to can- 
* cel them. Then pretending to diſlike this fact, 
©« and the miſrule of the new king, he reſumed the 
« ſceptre, poſſeſſed as he was of all the church lands; 
< of which he kept what he would, and gave new 
< charters for the reſt, By this he wrung from the 
< eccleſiaſtics a vaſt ſum ; and yet hoped to abate the 
< ill opinion of his government, by ſhewing a worſe, 

« When they want to levy a new tax, they make 
ac ſhew of want, as was done by duke Theodore: 
< who, though left very rich by his father, yet fold 
4 moſt of his plate, and coined the reſt, that he might 
< ſeem in neceſſity : whereupon preſently came out a 
new tax upon his people. 

“% They would ſometimes ſend their meſſengers in- 
< to the provinces to foreſtal and engroſs the commo- 
« dities of the country, taking them at ſmall prices, 
« what they themſelves liſted, and ſelling them again 
« at exceſſive prices to their own merchants, or to 


«ſtrangers. If they refuſe to buy them, then they force 


« them into it : the like they do, when any commo- 


E dity thus engroſſed, foreign or native, ſuch as cloth 


& of gold, broad cloth, and the like, happens to decay, 
< bylying upon hand ; it is forced upon the merchants 
at the emperor's price, whether they will or no. 

4 Beſides the engroſſing of foreign commodities, 
« and forcing them upon the merchants, they make 


% a monopoly for a ſeaſon of all ſuch commodities 


© as are paid the prince for rent or cuſtom ; and this 
& they do to enhance the price of them : thus they 
«© monopolize furs, corn, wood, &c. during all which 
« time none muſt ſell of the ſame commodity, till the 
& emperoiꝰs be all fold. 

e The above-mentioned 7ohn Baſilowitz ſent into 
„ Parmia (a country of the poor Samoids) for certain 
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loads of Cedar, though he well knew that none 
grew there; and the inhabitans returned anſwer, 
that they could find none. Whereupon he taxed 
the country in twelve thouſand rubles.----- Again, 
he ſent to the city of Moſcow to provide for him. 
a meaſure foll of fleas, for a medicine. They ans. 
ſwered, that the thing was impoſſible; and if they 
could get them, yet they could not meaſure them, 
becaule of their leaping out. Upon which he ſet a 
mulct upon them of ſeven thouſand rubles. 

To theſe may be added, their ſeizures and con- 
fiſcations upon ſuch as are, under diſpleaſure, and 
the connivance at the oppreſſions and extortions 
of the governors of the provinces, till their time be 
expired; and then turning all their wicked plunder. 
into the emperor's treaſury, but never a penny back. 
again to the right owner, how great or evident ſo- 
ever the injury be.. | 

“As to the people, they are of no rank or account, 


and eſteemed no better than villains; and ſo they 
ſubſcribe themſelves in all their. writipgs to any of 


the nobility, as they of the nobility do to the em- 
peror: and indeed, no bond ſlaves are Kept more 
in awe and ſubjection, than the common people are, 
by the nobility, officers, and ſoldiers; fo that when 
a poor Moufick (one of the commonalty) meets any 
of them upon the highway, he muſt turn himlelt a- 
bout, as not daring to look them in the face, and: 
fall down. with his head to the very ground. | 
% Ard as to the lands and goods of theſe miſerable. 
people, they are ſo expoſed to the rapine of the no- 
bility and ſoldiers, beſides the taxes, cuſtoms, and 
ſeizures, and other public exactions laid upon them 
by the emperor, that they are utterly diſcouraged 
from following their trades and profeſſions; becauſe 
the more they have, the more danger they are in, 
not only of their goods, but even of their lives: and 
Aa 2 
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* if they happen to have any thing, they convey it in- 
«« to monaſteries, or hide it in woods or under ground, 
* as men do when they are in fear of a foreign invaſi- 
„ on. So that many villages and towns are entirely 
ö without inhabitants; and in the way towards A 
cu, betwixt YVolaghda and Yoreſlave, for about an 
« hundred i miles, there are at leaſt fifty villag. 
& es, ſome half a mic long, ſome a whole mile long, 
& that ſtand wholly deſolate, without a ſingle inhabi- 
* tant. The like deſolation is ſeen in all other places 
« of the realm, as I have been told by thoſe that tra- 
4 yelled the country, 

& In every great town the emperor hath a drinking- 
i houſe, which he rents out: here the labouring man 
& and artificer many times ſpends all from his wife 
& and children. Some drink away all that they wear a- 
6 bout them, to their very ſhirts, and ſo;walk.naked 
“ and all for the honour of the emperor. Nay, while 
ce they are thus drinking themſelves naked, and ſtarve - 
« ing their families, no body muſt call them away up- 
& on any account, becauſe he would hinder the empe- 
& ror's revenue. 

« The capital puniſhments upon the people are ve- 
« ry cruel; but if theft or murder be committed upon 
& them by one of the nobility, he is ſeldom puniſhed, 
& or ſo much as called to account for it, becauſe the 
« people are the ſlaves of the nobility: or if theſe 
& crimes are committed by a gentleman ſoldier, per- 
«© haps he may be impriſoned at the emperor's plea» 
e ſure, or perhaps fined--=-and that is all. 

I make this quotation chiefly upon memory, having 
only taken down ſome hints when I read it; but I can 
aſſert it to be a juſt one, and almoſt wholly in the doc- 
tor's words. 

I know much has been ſaid of the improvements 
made by the preſent Czar, and of his many projects in 
favour of arts and trade: and it is very true, that he is 
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a prince of a very active and inquiſitive genius. But 
though he has made himſelf a more powerful prince 
than any of his predeceſſors were, I do not find that 
the numbers of his people are increaſed, or their ge- 
neral wretched condition much mended. He has a vaſt 
army conſtantly on foot; he keeps vaſt numbers of his 
poor ſubjects conſtantly employed in making havens 
and canals ; great taxes are raiſed, great and daily 
waſte is made of his people, who are likewiſe miſe- 
rably oppreſſed by his Boyars, to whom he ſtill leaves 
the railing of money, and the direction of trade: ſo 
that the general oppreſſion remains; trade is deadened 
and diſtreſſed ; the people burdened beyond meaſure ;. 
ſudden and arbitrary duties are laid upon commodities 
imported; the old way of monopolies is continued 
the ſtate of the exchange, and the allay and uncertain, 
value of the current coin, are as bad as they can be; 
arts and ingenuity are really diſcouraged, and thoſe who 
have (kill in any art muſt conceal it, to avoid working 
for nothing ; there are grievances without number, an 
like to be, for he who complains is certainly undone, 
and petitions are anſwered with ſtripes, ſometimes with 
death itſelf. In ſhort, the condition of the Rufſian peo- 
ple is much upon the ſame foot as it was in Dr. Fletch- 
er's time; and whoever doubts it, may find full con- 
viction from captain Perry's ſtate of Ruffia, under the 
preſent Czar. - 

In Poland, nothing. ean be more miſerable than the: 
condition of the peaſants, who are ſubject to the mere 
mercy of the great lords, as to life and death and pro- 
perty; and muſt labour five days in a week, nay ſome- 
times ſix, for theſe lords; and if they cannot ſubſiſt 
themſelves and their families. upon one days labour in 
ſeven, they muſt famiſh.. The ſtate of the other nor- 
thern kingdoms is, with reſpect to the people, as wretch- 
ed as any yet named: they have many ſoldiers, end. 
leſs taxes, dreadful poverty, few pcople,. and gaudy 
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courts. It is indeed ſaid of ſome arbitrary princes in 
ſome parts of Europe, that they are merciful to their 
ſubjects, and do not uſe them barbarouſly ; that is, 
they do not deliberately butcher them, but only take 
all that they have, and leave them to ſtarve peace- 
ably upon the reſt: all the riches of the country are 
to be ſeen at court, and the people are wretchedly 
poor. Cantabit vacuus.-----A countryman once com- 
plained to general Xirk, that his ſoldiers had plunder- 
ed him of all that he had in the world: 7% art a 
happy man, ſays the general, for then they will plun 
der thee no more. 

The woful decay of people and plenty in many 
ſtates in Italy is ſo aſtoniſhing, that were it not ob- 
vious to every eye that ſees it, and fo well atteſted to 
thoſe who have not ſeen it, by thoſe who have, it 
would ſeem beyond all belief. When I came into 
the pope's territories at Pont Centino, (ſays Dr. Bur- 
* net) there was a rich bottom all uncultivated, and 
* notſo much as ſtocked with cattle : but as I paſſed 
« from Meontifiaſcone to Viterbo, this appeared yet 
more amazing; for a vaſt champain country lay 
« almoſt quite deſerted. And that wide town which 
« is of ſo great compaſs, hath few inhabitants, and 
„ thoſe looked poor and miſerable. When I was 
4% within a day's journey of Rome, I fancied the 
« neighbourhood of ſo great a city muſt mend the 
« matter; but I was much diſappointed : for a ſoil 
© that was ſo rich, and lay ſo ſweetly, that it far 
« exceeded any thing I ever ſaw out of 7aly, had 
« neither inhabitants in it, nor cattle upon it, to the 
« tenth part of what it could bear. The ſurprize this 
c gave me increaſed upon me, as I went out of 
& Rome on its other fide, chiefly all the way to Naples, 
4 and on the way to Civita Vecchia; for that vai 
& and rich champain country, which runs all along 

to Terracina, which from Ciuita Vecchia'is a hun- 
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ce dred miles long, and is in many 1 twelve or 
« twenty miles broad, is abandoned to ſuch a de- 
„ gree, that as far as one's eye can carry one, there 
« is often not ſo much as a houſe to be ſeen.--...-.. 
The ſeverity of the government hath driven away 
« the inhabitants ; and their being driven away hath 
&« reduced it to ſuch a pafs, that it is hardly poſ- 
« {ible to people it.” He adds, that in Rome itſelf, 
“it is not poſſible for the people to live and pay 
ce taxes; which has driven, as it is believed, almoſt 
& a fourth part of the people out of Rome during this 
« pontificate. 

He tells us elſewhere, that the Pope buys in all the 
corn of St. Peter's patrimony. He buys it at five 
„ crowns their meaſure, and even that is ſlowly and 
& ill paid. So that there was eight hundred thouſand 
“ crowns owing upon that ſcore when I was at Rome. 
* In ſelling this out, the meaſure is leſſened a fifth 
&« part, and the price of the whole is doubled; fo 
& that what was bought at five crowns, is fold out 
ce at twelve; and if the bakers, who are obliged to 
© to take a determined quantity of corn from the 
% chamber, cannot retail out all that is impoſed upon 
© them, but are forced to return ſome part of it back, 
te the chamber diſcounts to them only the firſt price 
& of five crowns. 

It is obſerved by another noble author of our coun- 
try, that Mario Chigi, brother to pope Alexander the ſe- 
venth, by one ſordid cheat upon the ſale of corn, is ſaid 
within eight years to have deſtroyed above the third 
part of the people in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and that 
that country, which was the ſtrength of the Romans in 
the Carthaginian wars, ſuffered more by the covetouſ- 
neſs and fraud of that villain, than by all the defeats 
received from Hannibal. 

The country of Ferrara was formerly very popu- 
lous, and the lands being fertile, were well cultivated ; 
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but ſince the pope has got poſſeſſion of it, it is almoſt 
depopulated ; the lands are nigh deſolate; and, for 
want of people, it is like the reſt of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, unhealthy to live in. His holineſs has reduced 
the inhabitants from above an hundred thouſand, to 
about twelve thouſand. In the city itſelf, graſs 
grows in the ſtreets, and moſt of the houſes are 
empty. 

The great duke's dominions lie much in the ſame 
diſmal ſolitude. When Sienna and Piſa were free 
ſtates, they ſwarmed with people, and were rich in 
trade and territory: Sienna alone was computed to 
have had above half a million of ſubjects; but in a 
matter of a hundred and fourſcore years, during 
which time it has been in the poſſeſſion of his high- 
neſs of Tuſcany, they are ſunk below twenty thou- 
ſand, and theſe miſerably poor. The ſame is the ab- 
ject condition of Piſa, Piſtaja, Arezzo, Cortona, and 
many other great towns. Florence, his capital parti - 
cularly, which, in the days of liberty, could, by the 
ringing of a bell, bring together, of its own citizens 
and the inhabitants of the valley of Arno, a hundred 
and thirty-five thouſand well armed men in a few 
hours time, is now ſo poor and low, that it could not 
bring together three tolerable regiments in thirteen 
months. 

The city of Pia alone was reckoned, when it was 
free, to have had a hundred and fifty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, all happy in liberty and commerce ; and now 
they are about ten thouſand, without liberty,. and 
commerce, and bread. Fomerly an hundred of its 
citizens could fit out an hundred galteys, and. main- 
tain them during a war, at their own charge; and 
now the whole city could not furniſh out nor main- 


| tain one. Their ſtately palaces are delolate, like their 


territory ; or let out for ſtables, or any other ſorry 
ale, at three or four pounds a ycar rent. Theis 
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ſtreets are covered with graſs ; their territory, by bee 
ing waſte, is grown unwholſome ; and their few re- 
mains of people are ſtarving. And that great ſtate, 
which the great duke could not maſter without the 
armies of Spain, are not now able to contend with 
his infamous crew of tax-gatherers. The people are 
famiſhed ſlaves, their houſes are ruins, their trade is 
gone, their land unmanured, and yet their taxes are 
not leſſened ; and if their be any plenty amongſt 
them, 'tis only plenty of beggars. 

The ſame is the condition of the Milaneze, and 
other countries under the ſame ſort of government; 
the people ſtarve in the beſt ſoils : whereas in Swit- 
zerland, and in the territories of Genoa, Lucca, and 
the Griſons, they are numerous, and live happily in 
the worſt. The people in France, (lays the author 
4 of the ſupplement to Dr. Burnet's travels) eſpecial- 
& ly the peaſants, are very poor, and moſt of them 
& reduced to great want and miſcry ; and yet France 
« is an extraordinary good country. The people of 
« Switzerland (which is a country of mountains) can- 
e not be ſaid to be very rich, but there are very few, 
t even of the peaſants, that are miſerably poor. 
* The moſt part of them have enough to live on. 
« Every where in France, even in the beſt cities, 
* there are ſwarms of beggars; and yet ſcarce any to 
© be ſeen throughout all Switzerland. The houſes of 
te the country people in France are extreamly mean: 
© and in them no other furniture is to be found, but 
e poor naſty beds, ſtraw chairs, with plates and diſh- 
* es of wood and earth. In Switzerland, the pea- 
“ ſants have their houſes furniſhed with good feather- 
* beds, good chairs, and other convenient houſhold- 
« ſtuffs; their windows are all of glaſs, always kept 
% mended and whole; and their linnen, both for 
« bedding and their tables, is very neat and white. 
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This was written above thirty years ago, when 
France was in a much better condition than it has 
been ſince. The glory of their late grand monarch 
coſt them much miſery, and many myriads of peo« 
ple. And yet even thirty years ago their miſeries 
were great and affecting! As I came from Paris 
% to Lyons, (lays Dr. Burnet) I was amazed to ſee 
« {o much miſery as appeared not only in en, but 
& even in big towns; where all the marks of an ex- 
e treme poverty ſhewed themſelves, both in the build- 
“ ings, the clothes, and almoſt in the looks of the 
«© inhabitants: and a general diſpeopling in all the 
& towns, was a very viſible effect of the hardſhips un- 
« der which they lay.” What bleſled circumſtances 
that great kingdom is in now, Mr. Law, who is a- 
mongſt us, can beſt tell; though we all pretty well 
know. It is really a ſcience, and no eaſy one, to know 
the names, numbers, and quality of their taxes; which 
are ſo many, ſo various, and ſo heavy, that one of 
their own writers calls them, Inventions proper to impo- 
veriſh the people, and to enrich the dictionaries. Bulion, 
treaſurer to Lewzs the thirteenth, told his maſter, that 
bis ſubjects were too happy, they were not yet reduced 
to eat graſs. And the cruel ſpirit and politics of that 
miniſter were afterwards ſo well improved, that I am 
apt to think their preſent felicity is no part of their 
misfortunes. 

Such inſtances ſhew what hopeful methods ſuch 
governments take to encreaſe people, trade, and 
riches, 

As to the politer arts, I own ſeveral of them have 
flouriſhed under ſome of the pope's themſelves, and 
ſome other arbitrary princes ; ſuch as painting, archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, and muſic. But theſe arts, and 
the improvements of them, were ſo far from owing 
any thing ta that ſort of government, that by liber- 
ty alone, and the privileges given to the profeſſors 
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of them, they came to excel in them; nor would 
they ever have excelled upon the common foot and 
condition of their other ſubjects: ſo that to make 
them excellent, they made them free. And thus 
even tyrants, the enemies of liberty, were, for their 
furniture, luxury, pomp, pleaſure, and entertainment, 
forced to be beholden to liberty; and for thoſe parti- 
cular purpoſes, they gave it to particular men. But 
for the reſt of their ſubjects, they were left by them 
in the condition of brutes, both in point of — — 
and knowledge: for it is liberty more than ſhape, 
that makes the difference; ſince reaſon without liber- 
ty proves little better, and ſometimes worſe, than 
none. Servitude mars all genius; nor is either a 
— = a pencil of any uſe in a hand that is ma- 
nacled. 


G 
Jam, &c. 


The end of the Second Volume. 


